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Two  Thousand  Years 

Since  the  Greeks  gave  every  free-born  child  a 
chance  to  play 

Nearly  Two  Thousand  Years 

Since  a  Man  in  Judea  proclaimed  the  rights  of 
childhood 

One  Hundred  Thirty-eight  Years 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserted 
the  individual's  uinalienable  right  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness" 


Twenty-two  million,  even  of  the  children  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  year 
1914,  without  year-round  playgrounds!! 
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-Pupils  of  the  Rusk  School,  Dallas,  Texas,  in  demonstration  before 
the  State  Teachers  Association,  November  28th,  1913 

The  School  Board  of  Dallas,  Texas 
adds  the  Victor  to  its  school  equipment 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  schools,  when  the  Victor  first  demonstrated 
its  value  in  school  work,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  school  boards  would 
eventually  furnish  their  buildings  with  the  Victor,  just  as  they  do  with  various  other 
articles  of  school  equipment— and  that  is  just  what  is 
happening. 

Heretofore  each  individual  school  has  usually  in- 
Stalled  its  own  Victor,  but  now  school  boards  have  be- 
come so  impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  the  Victor, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  daily  use  in  the  schools  of 
more  than  one  thousand  cities,  that  they  are  includ- 
ing it  as  part  of  their  standard  equipment. 

The  school  board  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  just  appro- 
priated two  thousand  dollars  and  added  twenty-six 
more  Victors  (and  appropriate  records)  to  the  num- 
ber already  in  the  schools,  and  they  will  eventually 
have  two  Victors  in  every  school  in  the  city. 

Another,  indication  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  "Victor  in  the  schools'*  is  the  endorsement 
and  approval  of  the  Victor  book  "\Vhat  We  Hear  In 
Music"  by  the  Supervisor  of  Music  and  Board  of 
School  Superintendents,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
school  board  of  New  York  City  placing  it  on  the 
regular  list  of  text  books  for  use  in  the  New  York 
schools. 

You  have  only  to  hear  the  special  school  records 
for  marching,  calisthenics,  folk  dancing,  to  realize  the 
valuable  field  and  boundless 
possibilities  of  the  Victor  in 
school  work. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly  arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration right  in  your  school. 
Write  to  us  for  booklets  and 
full  information* 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,Camden,N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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Playgrounds  for  a  Million  Children 


Twenty-two  million  children  in  the  United  States 
are  still  without  year-round  playgrounds. 

At  least  one  million  of  these  children  can  be  given 
year-round  playgrounds  this  year. 

These  playgrounds  once  established,  supported  by 
municipal  funds,  are,  like  public  schools,  likely  to  go 
on  generation  after  generation. 

It  is  better  for  playgrounds,  like  schools,  to  be 
supported  by  municipal  funds. 

Each  $10,000  given  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  means  an  investment  in 
health,  happiness  and  strengthened  powers  for  the 
children  in  America  whose  need  is  urgent. 

These  playgrounds  will  not  be  established  unless 
special  effort  is  made. 

To  secure  municipal  playgrounds  for  one  million 
children  the  help  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  is  needed. 


DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION— Six  Weeks,  July  6— August  15 

Regular  college  courses  in  all  the  usual  subjects 

A  SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  THE   FESTIVAL,  for  teachers   and  playground  workers, 
with  related  practical  courses  in  Folk  and  Aesthetic  Dancing 

Dartmouth  is  located  near  the  White  Mountain  Region,  and  offers  unmatched  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation 

For  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  address 

Dr.  H.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Jr.,  Associate  Director, 
4  Dartmouth  Hall,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

OFFERS  THREE  NORMAL  COURSES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  A  course  in  Gymnastics  covering  three  terms  of  six  weeks  each 

2.  A  course  in  Playground  Management  and  Instruction  covering  two  terms 

3.  A  course  in  Athletics  covering  one  term 

Our  facilities  for  Playground  Instruction  are  unique  and  unsurpassed.  Send  tor  a 
circular  to  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.;  or  to  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS 
AND  PHILANTHROPY 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  President  JULIA  C.  LATHROP.    Vice-Prttident 

A  professional  training-school  for  social  workers 
in  the  great  center  of  social  work 

ANNOUNCES 

A  SUMMER  PLAYGROUND  SCHOOL 

With  technical  classes  and  practice  work  at  Fuller  Park,  the  finest 
recreation  center  in  the  world. 

Lecture  courses  at  the  headquarters  of  the  school 
ANNOUNCEMENTS  READY 

Apply  to  the  REGISTRAR,  116  S.Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


If    You 

Are  Buying 
Sckool    Seats 

why  not  select  one  that 
is  a  better  and  more  com- 
fortable seat  during  school 
time,  and  yet  will  per- 
mit the  clearing  of  floor 
for  exercises,  social-center 
work,  etc  ? 

One  which  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  gym- 
nasium apparatus  in 
schools  which  otherwise 
would  have  no  "gym." 

In  short,  THE  MOUL- 
THROP  MOVABLE  AND  AD- 
JUSTABLE SCHOOL  CHAIR. 

Write  us  for  catalog. 

LANGSLO W,  FOWLER  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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GLUTRIN 


the  material  referred 
to  in  the  article  on 
"Playground  Surfac- 
ing" that  appeared  in 
the  February,  1914, 
issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, is  made  by  the 

Robeson  Process 
Company 

Pennington,  New  Jersey 


LAY 
THE  DUST 

on  your  playgrounds 
and  parks  with 

TASSCOIL 

"The  Perfect    Dustlayer" 

Will  not  stain  the  children's 
clothing.  Odorless,  easy  to 
apply.  More  economical 
and  efficient  than  water.  A 
postal  brings  our  illustrated 
booklet  "Dustless  Roads.  " 

Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co. 

Sixth  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  "EUREKA  LINE" 

ALL  STEEL 

Playground  Equipment 

FOR    PARKS,   PLAYGROUNDS,   HOMES 
AND    CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS 

SAFE      ::      SANE      ::      ATTRACTIVE      ::      RECREATIVE 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


The  Ashland   Manufacturing  Co 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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Your  Playground 


Equipment  Should  Include 


an  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  Shower  baths  need 
no  words  of  commendation.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes their  vital  importance — particularly  for 
recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system  is  a  prob- 
lem  which  is  easily  solved  when  you  investigate 

Ihe  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of 
scald  ing  or  extreme  cold  shocksto  user  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There 
is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  repairs  or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and 
self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  costs 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than  any 
other  shower  mixer  in  the  world. 

The  most   modernly   equipped    Municipal    Play- 
grounds.    Leading     Clubs,     Hotels,     Gymnasiums, 
Colleges,     Largest     Industrial 
Plants  and  fine  residences  use 
and    recommend    the    Ingham 
Shower  Mixer. 

Hadn't  you  better  investi- 
gate the  Ingham?  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  you  our  illus- 
trated, descriptive  booklet,  "A 
Good  Mixer.  "Send  for  it  now. 


Imperial  Brass 
Manufacturing  Co. 

1210  West  Harrison  Street 
Dept.  763f         Chicago,  111. 
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Equipment  of  Playgrounds 

A  public  playground  is  intended  to  cultivate  correct 
physical  and  moral  development,  and  supervision  and 
the  right  kind  of  equipment  are  equally  important. 

Apparatus  well  planned  economizes  in  space  and 
affords  the  best  way  to  provide  for  a  large  number  of 
children. 

We  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  data  on  the  subject 
of  playground  equipment,  and  we  are  glad  at  all  times  to 
assist  in  planning  equipments  without  obligating  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  in  any  way.  A  very  efficient  equip- 
ment can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expenditure,  when 
economy  is  necessary,  if  properly  planned. 

Write  for  our  catalogs  and  other  data. 

FRED  MED  ART  MFG.  CO. 

DE  KALB  AND  PRESIDENT  STS.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Nature  and  Bird  Study— Ashland  School,  Denver,  Col. 

Do  you  realize  what  you  can 
teach  with  a  Victor  in  the  school? 

Do  you  appreciate  what  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  equipment 
the  Victor  is — how  useful  it  is  every  hour  of  every  day,  in  every 
branch  of  school  work? 

You  can  get  an  idea  of  its  immense  educational  value  from  the 
fact  that  with  a  Victor  you  can  teach  such  things  as  these: 


Music  Appreciation 

Literature  of  Music    Voices     Phrasing      Trill 
Interpretation  Diction    Language 

Tone  Quality 
Expression 
Ear  Training 
Roulade         ,. 
Portamento 

Music  Form 

March         Waltz 
Bouree       Rondo 
Gavotte      Suite 
Overture  Fugue 
Minuet      Sonata 
Sarabande 
Symphony 


Music  History 

Folk  Song 

Ballad 

Art  Song 

National  Songs 

Nationality 

Customs 

Counterpoint 

Antiphonal 

Mediaeval  School 


Modern 


Tones  of 
Orchestral 
Instruments 

Violin    Viola 

Violoncello 

Double  Bass 

Harp     Flute 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Oboe 

Clarinet 

Bassoon 

French  Horn 

Trumpet 

or  Cornet 
Trombone 
Tympani 
Tuba     Bells 


Opera 

Grand  Opera 
Light  Opera 
Opera  Buffa 
Oratorio 


Reading 

English 
Public 

Speaking 
Stories 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  i  t  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Accompaniments 
for 

Games  and  Skips 

Folk  Dancing 

Marching 

Calisthenics 

Penmanship 

Drills 

Dancing 

Rhythms 

Doing  such  a  great  and  varied  work,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Victor  is  now  in  actual  daily 
use  in  the  schools  of  mere 
than  1100  cities— and  more 
being  added  every  day. 

Write  for  the  complete 
list  of  cities  using  the  Victor 
in  the  schools,  together  with 
photographs  showing  the 
Victor  in  actual  use. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,Camden,N.  J. 


UK? 
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THE   LEE   MEMORIAL   PLAYGROUND   AT   BALLAGHATA,   CALCUTTA 
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RECREATION  SKETCHES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

EUSTACE  M.  PEIXOTTO* 

Supervisor  of  Public   School  Athletics,  San  Francisco,  California 
I.     TAHITI 

In  "a  land  where  nobody  works"  the  recreation  problem 
might  be  presumed  to  be  an  acute  one.  In  America  we  say  eight 
hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  sleep  and  eight  for  leisure. 
Take  away  the  eight  for  work  and  the  problem  of  "caring  for 
the  leisure  of  the  people"  becomes  doubly  important.  In  Tahiti, 
however,  they  have  to  a  great  extent  begged  the  question  by 
increasing  the  third  eight  hour  period,  that  of  sleep,  thus  making 
this  form  their  principal  occupation  during  leisure  moments, 
or  in  other  words,  most  of  the  time. 

Then,  again,  like  most  epithets,  "the  land  where  nobody 
works"  is  a  generalization  tending  toward  exaggeration,  although 
not  far  from  the  truth.  The  natives  really  toil  very  little.  The 
steamship  company  brought  men  from  Barotonga,  600  miles 
away,  to  unload  our  ship  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  labor  in 
Tahiti.  But  why  should  they  work?  Every  native  has  a  little 
land.  On  this  land  grows  wild  all  he  wants  to  eat  except  a  few 
fish  which  the  ocean  affords  him  for  but  little  pains.  A  "mother 
hubbard"  dress  (nothing  else)  suffices  for  his  wife  and,  for  him- 
self, a  loin  cloth  or  pair  of  blue  overalls,  an  undershirt  and  a 
straw  hat  are  all  that  sartorial  custom  demands. 
jj^  With  life  reduced  to  these  simplicities  he 

Simple  may  well  say,  "I  should  worry"  and  mean  it ! 

Life  So  he  leaves  the  merchandizing  of  the  island 

to  the  Chinese,  the  government  to  the  French,  and  picks  his 
fruits,  stakes  out  a  pig  by  one  leg  to  graze,  catches  his  fish,  sells 
his  copra  and  sleeps.  Sleeping  is  simple,  too.  No  bed  is  needed 
and  no  blankets.  Walk  through  Papeete  at  night  and  you  see 
many  asleep  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  market  places  with  no 
other  covering  than  their  scant  attire  and  some  with  even  part 
of  that  removed.  For  one  who  aspires  to  vegetate  with  the 
least  possible  difficulty  attached,  Tahiti  is  Eden. 


*  Mr.    Peixotto    is    traveling    in   Australia    and    New    Zealand    with    an    all-American, 
athletic   team. 
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RECREATION  SKETCHES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

How  Even  though  they  reduce  their  long  leisure 

They  hours  by  copious  sleep,  still,  like  other 

P!«y  "human  animals,"  Tahitians  have  their 

"play  instincts."  They  are  extremely  fond  of  music.  One  is 
never  out  of  the  sound  of  it  in  Papeete,  be  it  the  soft  chords  of 
a  concertine, — the  most  popular  instrument, — the  plaintive  pip- 
ings of  a  Chinaman's  reed,  the  quaint  chants  of  the  mellow- 
throated  native  singers,  or  the  inaccurate  harmonies  of  the  brass 
orchestras  in  the  moving  picture  shows. 

Of  moving  picture  shows  there  are  two  in  the  island,  one 
at  the  "Palais  Theatre,"  the  other  at  the  "Casino  de  Tahiti."  I 
say  two  shows,  but  really  it  is  one  for  the  same  program  is  given 
at  both  places.  The  first  half  at  one  is  the  second  half  at  the 
other  and  during  the  intermission  the  reels  are  exchanged.  The 
pictures  shown  are  those  we  see  in  San  Francisco  with  English 
explanations  which  can  be  read  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
audience  only.  Like  our  own  children  the  natives  prefer  the 
"Wild  West"  pictures  to  all  others,  and  the  word  "cowboys"  was 
placarded  big  on  the  posters  otherwise  printed  in  French  and 
Tahitian. 

After  all,  what  wonderful  things  these  pictures  are !  Here 
under  the  cocoanut  palms  and  the  banana  trees,  the  mangoes 
and  the  bread  fruit,  these  brown-skinned  people  of  whom  pos- 
sibly not  one  in  a  hundred  knows  any  land  but  his  own  or  has 
even  read  of  foreign  places,  see  moving  before  them  the  scenes 
and  the  civilization  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  their 
soldiers  on  parade,  their  railroads  moving,  their  parlor  etiquette, 
their  history,  their  traditions,  their  loves,  their  comedies  and 
their  tragedies.  Could  anything  impress  one  more  with  the 
educative  possibilities  of  the  film? 

The  other  great  modern  invention  that  seems  particularly 
to  please  the  inhabitans  of  the  isle  is  the  automobile,  and  with 
them  it  is  in  truth  a  "joy  wagon."  There  appears  to  be  no 
speed  limit  and  the  natives  drive  "opened  up"  most  of  the  time. 
You  have  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  when  you  walk  the  roads  about 
Papeete  and  be  prepared  to  jump  to  one  side  with  rapidity,  for 
they  do  not  slow  up  nor  swerve.  We  were  there  on  Sunday 
and  many  of  the  drivers  had  been  celebrating  the  day  with 
wine  so  that  their  driving  had  all  the  true  earmarks  of  the  "joy 
rider"  at  home. 
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RECREATION  SKETCHES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

They  are  not  without  athletics  here.     We 

Athletic  , 

Interest*  saw  a  game  °*  soccer  football  in  progress 

and  boxing  is  quite  the  rage  among  the 

male  population.  The  streets  were  still  placarded  with  the 
announcement  of  a  match  of  unlimited  rounds  which  had  taken 
place  a  few  days  before  for  the  championship  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

On  our  rambles  about  we  saw  several  natives  with  the 
gloves  on,  sparring.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  native 
"folk  dances"  which  I  did  not  see  but  heard  of.  I  did  see  some 
natives  "ragging"  to  the  tune  of  "The  Good  Ship  Robert  E.  Lee." 

The  members  of  our  team  had  a  short  run  ashore  on  the 
grass  of  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  and  an  interested 
throng  soon  gathered.  When  the  boys  took  off  their  spiked 
running  shoes  prior  to  walking  back  to  the  ship  the  natives 
manifested  much  interest  in  these  articles  of  foot  gear  and  one 
of  them  felt  the  spikes  to  test  their  sharpness. 

"Pour  courir,"  he  informed  an  equally  interested  youngster 
standing  close  by  and  he  was  right! 


II.     CHRISTCHURCH,    NEW    ZEALAND 

I  came  to  New  Zealand  prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  that 
a  growing  country  should  preserve  land  for  recreation  before 
it  became  too  valuable,  but  I  find  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
pioneers  has  been  my  precursor,  or  at  least  it  has  been  such  in 
Christchurch.  I  add  the  qualifying  clause  lest  I  put  myself  in 
the  position  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  our  own  shores  who 
ride  up  and  down  Broadway  in  a  taxi  and  go  home  to  write  a 
book  on  their  impressions  of  America,  or,  to  bring  the  compar- 
ison nearer  home,  like  those  who  write  their  impressions  of 
San  Francisco  after  a  visit  to  the  Barbary  Coast. 

Christchurch  is  a  city  that  has  bits  of  the  old  world  that 
seem  strange  in  this  land  which  reckons  its  white  man's  history 
but  eighty  years  back.  Old-world — like  the  grey  stone  Cathe- 
dral which  stands  in  the  central  square  giving  in  its  color  and 
style  of  architecture  an  impression  of  an  age  much  greater  than 
it  really  possesses :  a  Gothic  clock  tower  not  far  from  the  main 
plaza  adds  not  a  little  to  this  old-world  aspect. 
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From    the    Cathedral    Square    radiate    four 

At  'lf  main  diagonal  streets  in  addition  to  the  four 

Planned  for  that  naturany  intersect  there,  the  city  on  the 

Recreation  .      .       ,     . 

Activitie.  whole  being  on  the  rectangular  American 

plan.  This  arrangement  of  eight  converg- 
ing streets  makes  of  the  square  an  "etoile"  of  the  Paris  type  of 
city  plan.  It  also  makes  of  this  point  the  center  of  the  city, 
the  place  from  which  the  car  lines  extend  out  into  the  suburbs 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the  circumference  of  which  is  a 
circular  street  belting  the  town.  Each  of  the  "suburbs"  or  dis- 
tricts as  we  would  call  them,  for  they  are  not  suburbs  in  our 
sense,  has  its  school  and  its  park,  usually  closely  adjoining  each 
other,  making  the  ideal  recreation  combination.  These  sub- 
urban parks,  six  in  number,  distributed  at  fairly  regular  inter- 
vals around  the  edge  of  the  residence  districts  range  from  two 
or  three  to  ten  acres  in  extent.  All  are  on  the  same  plan.  A 
double  row  of  trees  borders  them  while  the  center  is  a  broad 
expanse  of  turf  used  for  all  sports. 

The  non-specialization  of  these  parks,  though  established 
primarily  for  sports,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  our  carefully 
planned  and  equipped  playgrounds.  They  do  not  know  what 
a  cinder  path  is  in  this  part  of  the  world,  nor  for  that  matter 
a  jumping  pit  as  we  understand  it.  We  keep  busy  having  the 
latter  dug  for  our  benefit  wherever  we  go.  As  to  the  former, 
they  paint  a  quarter-mile  track  on  the  grass  of  the  cricket 
grounds,  put  the  hurdles  and  the  dashes  in  the  center  of  the 
oval  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  turf  is  clipped  much  closer  than 
any  I  have  seen  in  America  and  it  is  rolled  as  well.  In  fact, 
it  is  cut  by  a  combination  roller  and  clipper  and  is  much  better 
than  anything  we  think  of  as  a  grass  field. 

Viewed  athletically,  the  disadvantages  of 
And  yet—  tnjs  SyStem  are  that  there  are  no  banks  on 

Disad  anta    •  *^e  curve  °^  t^ie  track>  no  proper  places  for 

the  field  events,  and  the  track  has  to  be  laid 

out  by  a  surveyor  every  time  there  is  a  meeting.  Athletics, 
especially  field  events,  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  here 
until  they  have  regular  grounds  for  them,  especially  as  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  are  lacking.  Nevertheless,  these  parks 
afford  more  space  than  most  of  our  cities  of  twice  the  size  can 
boast  of. 
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The  schools  of  Christchurch  are  exception- 

„  ally  well  off  for  play  areas,  some  yards  con- 

Recreation  J   .   . 

Provided  for  taming  as  much  as  two  acres.    Every  school 

in  the  city  has  in  its  yard  an  open  air  swim- 
ming tank  at  least  30  x  60  feet,  and  swimming  is  made  part  of 
the  school  program,  the  lower  classes  going  during  school  hours, 
the  others  after.  When  not  used  by  school  children  they  are 
open  to  the  public,  a  small  fee  being  charged. 

These  yards  are  supervised  by  the  teachers  in  turn.  They 
are  instructed  to  assist  and  encourage  the  children  in  their 
games.  Children  may  use  the  yard  after  school  for  organized 
games  such  as  cricket  or  football,  but  not  for  loose  play.  If  an 
organized  game  is  on,  a  teacher  remains  with  the  participants. 
The  yards  are  not  very  well  surfaced  for  games,  some  having 
high  uncut  grass,  the  others  river  gravel,  but  again,  the  space  is 
there.  Some  old  tumble-down  swings  in  one,  a  rather  poor 
tennis  court  in  another  yard,  were  the  only  attempts  at  equip- 
ment I  saw  beyond  the  swimming  baths,  which  are  excellent. 

In  addition  to  their  own  yards,  many  of  the  schools  have 
sports  areas  reserved  for  their  particular  use.  Hagley  Park, 
which  is  closer  to  the  center  of  the  city  than  any  of  the  out- 
lying parks  I  have  referred  to,  is  the  largest  of  all.  In  size  it  is 
comparable  with  Golden  Gate  Park  though  not  nearly  so  well 
cultivated.  It  has  large  fields  used  for  cricket,  football,  golf, 
polo  and  a  number  of  tennis  courts  built  by  a  club  which  anyone 
may  join  for  a  small  fee. 

Still  closer  to  the  Cathedral  Square  are  two  rectangular 
plots  a  block  square,  one  next  to  the  Normal  and  Girls'  High 
Schools,  the  other  in  a  well-settled  neighborhood  adjoining 
another  school.  These,  like  the  suburban  parks,  are  green-turfed 
and  bordered  by  trees. 

All  in   all,   this  town   of  60,000   souls   has 

The  Beautiful  looked  well  to  its  breathing  spaces,  its  play 

River  Avon 

fields  and  its  beauty  spots,  but  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  is  the  River  Avon,  named,  not  after  Shakespeare's 
Avon,  but  for  the  river  of  that  name  in  Scotland.  Its  swarded 
banks,  sloping  green  to  the  water's  edge,  shaded  by  weeping 
willows,  make  the  whole  a  strip  of  beauty  through  the  center  of 
the  city,  more  charming  and  restful  in  its  way  than  any  river- 
bank  effect  I  have  seen  in  the  cities  of  Europe. 
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GAMES,  SPORTS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  IN 
ST.   PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA* 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CONSUL 

It  is  characteristic  of  Anglo  Saxon  peoples  to  take  their 
recreation  in  games  and  sports,  in  contests  of  strength,  skill  and 
dexterity.  Russians  in  general  take  their  recreation  in  songs 
and  dancing,  in  the  theatre,  opera,  ballet  and  symphony  concert. 
However,  just  as  in  America  there  is  a  great  awakening  of 
interest  in  music  and  other  indoor  entertainments,  so  conversely, 
though  in  a  minor  degree,  there  is  in  Russia  a  dawning  interest 
in  outdoor  games  and  sports.  The  few  Anglo  Saxons  in  Russia 
deserve  no  small  degree  of  credit  for  the  introduction  of  foot- 
ball, tennis,  basketball  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  work,  all 
of  which  is  still  so  recent  as  to  be  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
St.  Petersburg.- 

This  city  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Recreation  "  southern  point  of  Greenland,  sixty  degrees 

north,  and  the  midsummer  day  is  therefore 

eighteen  hours  long  and  the  midwinter  day  only  six.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  conditions  of  temperature  implied  therein, 
instead  of  operating  against  outdoor  sports  should  operate  the 
other  way;  for  winter  outdoor  sports,  skating,  coasting,  skiing, 
sleighing,  do  not  require  sunlight,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
long  summer  days  afford  just  so  much  more  sunlight  for  the 
games  that  require  it.  That  which  militates  most  against  out- 
door sports  in  this  latitude  and  has  done  so  always,  is  first 
psychological  and  finally  physical;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
axiomatic  that  extremes  of  temperature,  whether  of  heat  or  cold, 
do  not  drive  men  to  contend  with  each  other  in  friendly  rivalry ; 
and  if  driven  to  such  contention  by  these  causes  it  is  with  a 
much  more  serious  purpose.  Some  such  reason  as  this  accounts, 
no  doubt,  for  the  undeveloped  state  of  outdoor  sports  in  this 
country,  where  the  splendid  physique  of  the  typical  native  would 
seem  to  promise  more.  Much  is  heard  here  of  the  value  of 
sport,  but  the  spirit  of  it  and  the  zest  for  it  are  still  but  little  known. 
If  Russia  should  once  be  captivated  by  an  enthusiasm  for  sport, 


*  Russia  has  within  the  last  year  created  a  ministerial  department  of  sports,  the 
director  given  free  hand  in  the  promotion  of  national  sports,  particularly  among  university 
men,  who  take  up  the  study  and  discussion  of  politics  all  too  early. 
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she  would  soon  occupy  a  prominent  and  perhaps  a  leading  place 
in  international  athletics,  especially  in  all  events  requiring 
strength  and  endurance  rather  than  agility. 

Games  native  to  this  part  of  the  country  are 

^  *j*w  few,    crude,    and    so    far    as    observed    are 

Native  Games  played  only  by  boys.    One  of  these  is  played 

by   means  of   ball   and   bat,   not   dissimilar 

from  those  used  in  baseball;  but  the  game  itself  lacks  organi- 
zation and  development  and  therefore  has  no  general  interest, 
somewhat  like  "one-cornered  cat"  of  early  schoolboy  days  in 
America. 

Another  game  called  "babki,"  or  "gorodki,"  is  played  in  the 
following  manner:  two  squares  are  marked  off  on  level  ground 
about  ten  steps  apart,  the  sides  of  the  squares  being  about  six 
feet  in  length.  In  each  of  these  squares  six  blocks  of  wood,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  croquet  mallets,  are  set  up  on  end.  The 
opposing  sides  throw  at  these  blocks  with  clubs  similar  to  base- 
ball bats  though  smaller  and  lighter,  the  aim  being  to  knock  the 
block  out  of  the  squares.  The  blocks  are  then  set  up  again 
according  to  another  arrangement  and  again  knocked  out  as 
before,  the  winning  side  being  the  one  which  finishes  the  series 
first. 

Another  game  which  somewhat  resembles  the  English  game 
of  bowling  is  played  with  spherical  balls  instead  of  with  discs, 
and  the  game  is  counted  in  much  the  same  way. 

Aside  from  these  three  primitive  games  no  other  has  been 
seen  by  the  writer,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  more 
highly  organized  games  like  tennis  and  football  are  driving 
these  out  of  use.  A  Russianized  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city  has 
a  membership  of  over  two  thousand,  and,  though  its  quarters 
and  accommodations  are  painfully  limited  for  its  work,  its 
influence  on  sports  is  already  considerable. 

There  is  one  instance  in  this  city  of  public 

initiative   in   the   matter   of   popular   enter- 
Narodni  Dom 

tainment  that  might  well  be  copied  in  the 

United  States.  To  be  sure  it  had  its  inception  in  the  benevolence 
of  Prince  Oldenburg,  but  it  has  far  outgrown  the  original  plans 
and  is  now  carried  on  as  a  municipal  enterprise  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  This  is  the  "Narodni  Dom"  or  People's  Home, 
open  to  all  on  the  payment  of  fifteen  kopecks  (seven  and  one- 
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half  cents),  and  on  holidays  ten  kopecks.  It  consists  of  an  area 
of  about  twenty  acres  with  various  attractions  scattered  about 
not  unlike  a  country  fair.  These  attractions  consist  in  part 
of  outdoor  stages  where  professional  "artists"  perform  their 
various  "stunts"  of  acrobatics,  jugglery,  singing,  dancing, 
while  the  people  move  about  from  one  to  the  other  at  will  and 
the  bands  fill  the  air  with  music.  But  the  main  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Narodni  Dom  is  an  immense  steel  framed  struct- 
ure consisting,  in  plan,  of  two  opera  houses  with  a  restaurant 
between'  them.  Both  these  opera  houses  are  open  every  night 
during  the  theatre  season,  and  frequently  even  during  the 
summer.  The  staging  and  costuming  are  inferior  to  that  of 
the  three  imperial  theatres,  but  the  "talent"  is  often  the  same. 
In  other  words,  artists  contracting  for  performances  in  the 
imperial  theatres  and  operas  of  St.  Petersburg  are  in  many  cases 
required  to  give  part  of  their  time  to  the  Narodni  Dom,  and 
thus  the  common  people  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  best. 
Admission  to  one  of  these  theatres  is  free  to  those  who  stand, 
but  the  seats  are  charged  for  as  in  other  theatres.  Russian 
grand  opera  is  usually  historical,  legendary  or  patriotic  in  tone 
with  a  purely  Russian  theme,  and  as  a  means  of  nationalistic 
culture  it  is  invaluable.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  sights  to  be 
seen  in  any  city  is  what  you  may  see  almost  any  night  in  the 
Narodni  Dom — a  throng  of  people,  too  poor  to  pay  more  than 
five  cents  admission  to  the  grounds,  standing  packed  together 
three  or  four  hours  during  the  performance  of  a  Russian  grand 
opera,  actually  appreciating  it,  and  criticising  it  understandingly. 
Seeing  this,  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  Russian  folk  songs  are 
so  rich  in  melody,  furnishing  such  ample  foundation  for  the 
master  builders  of  symphony  and  opera.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  in  Russia  alone  the  work  of  the  greatest  poet,  Pushkin,  is  united 
in  grand  opera  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  musician,  Chaikovsky. 
The  Russian  dearly  loves  humor,  loves  en- 
Stolidity  of  tertainment  and  amusement,  but  his  habit- 
ben7nd*That  ™  ua^  sto^dity  prevents  him  from  giving  ex- 
Real  Emotion  pression  to  his  feelings.  The  stolidity,  how- 
ever, is  probably  assumed  for  this  particular 

purpose,  for  behind  it  all  is  an  exceedingly  emotional  creature. 
He  is  not  so  much  ashamed  of  his  emotions  as  he  is  unwilling  to 
unmask  them,  and  when  he  gives  himself  up  to  enthusiasm  in 
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public  it  is  not  till  after  he  is  pretty  sure  that  he  will  have  com- 
pany. Consequently  in  the  expression  of  approval  or  disapproval 
a  Russian  crowd  acts  with  strange  unanimity,  and  while  much 
more  decorous  and  well-behaved  than  that  of  an  American  audi- 
ence, lacks  the  spontaneity  and  genuineness  of  the  latter.  This 
is  a  consideration  of  no  mean  importance  as  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  sports,  and  will  probably  be  profoundly  modified  by 
them  in  the  long  run.  This  same  habitude  of  public  decorum  is 
influential  in  many  other  ways.  How  seldom  one  hears  a  good 
hearty  laugh  among  them,  and  the  shouts  and  voices  of  men  on 
the  streets  almost  as  seldom !  Whistling  is  especially  unpopular; 
for  in  the  house  it  is  considered  disrespectful  to  the  icons — every 
room  has  its  icon — and  on  the  street  it  is  disapproved  of  for  other 
reasons.  Russians  say  that  "whistling  is  calling  the  devil/' 
They  who  attribute  this  to  dread  of  the  policeman  have  much 
to  learn  about  them.  A  quiet,  suppressed,  surreptitious  love  of 
a  joke  is  a  common  characteristic,  and  they  dearly  love  the 
works  of  Mark  Twain  which  are  fairly  well  known  among  the 
educated  classes. 

One  might  live  in  St.  Petersburg  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  and  leave  with  an  impression  of  perpetual  gloom  or  even 
despondency,  simply  because  in  public  there  is  so  little  gayety, 
except  the  more  or  less  conventional  gayety  of  the  cafes  chant- 
ants,  not  realizing  that  beneath  the  decorous  exterior  there  might 
be  heard  on  appropriate  occasions  a  suppressed  chuckle  of  real 
enjoyment.  If  anything  is  destined  to  break  up  this  frosty  ex- 
terior it  is  the  development  of  games  and  sports. 


RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

FRANK  R.  WHITE 
Director,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Philippines  is  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  playground  movement,  and  already  accom- 
plishing results. 

The  majority  of  Filipino  youth  enter  with  great  enthusiasm 
competitive  games  that  tend  toward  the  physical  improvement 
of  the  participants.  From  the  early  days  of  American  occupa- 
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tion,  when  baseball  was  introduced  by  the  soldiers  and  teachers, 
that  game  has  continued  to  spread  and  attract  the  interest  of 
young  and  old,  and  to-day  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the 
game  of  the  country.  It  is  undoubtedly  played  more,  and  with 
greater  enthusiasm,  than  any  other  sport  in  which  the  popula- 
tion indulges.  The  cock-pits  have  had  to  take  second  place  in 
the  contest  for  supremacy. 

During  the  past  three  years,  general  athletic  games  have 
received  much  attention.  Baseball,  basketball,  and  track  events 
of  all  kinds  have  been  encouraged  through  the  schools,  and  the 
inter-municipal  and  inter-provincial  gatherings  are  actually 
"fiesta"  days.  Crowds  gather  from  miles  around,  and  the  inter- 
est displayed  on  the  part  of  the  rooters  for  the  contestants  is 
surprising.  The  American  baseball  fan  is  not  far  in  the  lead 
of  an  excited  Filipino  enthusiast  at  a  school  meet. 

When  the  natural  apathy  of  a  tropical  peo- 

Growing  ple   js   taken   into   consideration,   it   would 

seem  that  extraordinary  progress  has  been 

made  in  this  important  line.     The  activity 

in  sports  which  is  inculcated  during  school  days  stays  with  the 

boys,  and  there  is  hardly  a  vacant  plot  of  sufficient  size  in  any 

town  of  the  Islands  where  boys  of  below  and  above  school  age 

are  not  enjoying  themselves  in  a  healthy  way. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  has  prescribed  definite  work  in  physi- 
cal training  during  school  hours.  With  the  desire  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  entire  school  attendance  to  participate  in  and 
enjoy  beneficial  training,  the  Athletic  Handbook  has  been  issued 
in  which  instructions  are  given  for  the  conduct  of  group  games, 
and  of  systematic  drill. 

In  line  with  the  promotion  of  physical  training,  the  Bureau 
has  adopted  a  definite  policy  in  securing  school  sites.  While 
there  is  in  each  municipality  a  certain  tract  set  aside  as  a  "plaza" 
or  public  square,  the  requirement  for  an  approved  school  site 
has  been  set  at  one-half  hectare  (about  two  and  one-half  acres) 
for  a  central  municipal  school,  and  at  half  that  tract  for  a  barrio, 
or  outlying-village  school.  After  providing  adequate  space  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  it  is  believed  that  this  tract 
will  not  be  more  than  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  school 
gardens  and  lawns  and  provide  sufficient  space  for  athletics. 
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The  above  requirements  are  being  adhered  to,  and  a  large  number 
of  satisfactory  sites  have  already  been  secured. 

The  Philippine  Carnival,  which  is  held  annually  in  Manila 
during  February,  has  come  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Olympic  Games 
of  the  Orient.  Last  February  a  team  from  Japan,  native  teams 
from  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  Army  teams,  and 
field  men  from  all  sections  of  the  Far  East  participated.  The 
Carnival  has  done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  athletics,  and  it 
is  said  that  two  or  three  of  the  Chinese  colleges  are  intending 
to  enter  baseball  teams  in  the  next  gathering. 

At  Baguio,  in  the  Benquet  Hills — the  sum- 
mer  caP^ta^  °^  tne  Islands-— where  the 
Bureau  of  Education  conducts  a  Teachers' 
Camp  annually  during  the  long  vacation,  a  magnificent  athletic 
field  has  been  completed.  Provision  has  been  made  for  basket- 
ball, volley-ball,  tennis,  indoor  baseball  (played  out-of-doors)  and 
a  fine  baseball  diamond,  surrounded  by  a  quarter-mile  track. 
During  the  session  just  closed,  all  the  above  facilities  were  in 
use  the  most  of  the  time  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  games,  and  become  familiar  with  them,  was 
made  the  most  of,  with  the  understanding  that  the  men  should 
carry  back  with  them  to  their  stations  in  the  lowlands  the 
knowledge  and  skill  which  they  thus  acquired. 


For  eight  years  there  has  been  a  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Committee  in  Manila.  However,  as  is  true  of  so  many  cities, 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  parks  than 
to  the  establishment  of  playgrounds.  In  September,  1911,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Tener,  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  Mr.  Brown,  physical  training  secretary  of  the 
same  Association,  took  measures  to  start  active  playground  work. 
In  November  the  Governor  General  issued  an  order  that  the 
Committee  should  report  within  five  days  a  definite  playground 
scheme. 

This  report  provided  for  an  experimental  playground  in  the 
Tondo,  where  the  native  population  is  most  dense.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  ten  thousand  children  live  within  a  fair  playground 
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distance — largely  in  nipa  shacks.     The  opportunities  for  play- 
ground work  are  unusual — the  need  urgent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  demonstration  playground  under  com- 
petent leadership  will  bring  the  matter  very  near  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  that  from  this  will  be  seen  the  need  of  a 
larger  play-field  and  a  complete  municipal  system. 

THE  ATHLETIC  LIFE  OF  THE  GERMANS* 

BY  FELIX  L.  SENFF 
(Translated   from  the  New  York  Staatszeitung,  by  Lorle  Stecher) 

I  had  been  told  much  of  the  modern  changed  Germany — for 
I  had  not  seen  Germany  for  twenty  years.  I  found  upon  closer 
observation  many  things  that  corresponded  (rather  to  represen- 
tations directed  by  love  for  the  Fatherland  than  to  objective 
reality.  I  found,  also,  many  things  that  surpassed  my  highest 
expectations.  Nothing,  however,  astonished  me  so  much  as  the 
devotion  to  all  forms  of  sports  that  is  shown  by  every  class  of 
society  in  Germany. 

When  a  company  of  officers,  young  lawyers,  older  country 
gentlemen  and  shrewd  manufacturers — not  to  mention  the  ladies — 
broke  out  into  a  regular  Harvard- Yale  jubilation  as  they  sat  at 
their  wine  and  coffee  tables  at  Gobelsbach  merely  to  hear  the 
news  that  a  German  tennis  player  had  beaten  the  English  cham- 
pion— it  was  no  wonder  I  asked  myself :  "Where  is  the  Germany 
of  poets  and  philosophers  ?"  When  the  mayor  of  a  provincial  town 
in  Thuringen  invited  me  to  a  football  game  between  his  team  and 
that  of  a  neighboring  village  and  I  saw  gathered  at  the  field 
half  of  the  population,  including  workmen,  and  heard  football 
talk  from  high  school  professors  and  head  mistresses,  was  it 
any  wonder  I  asked  myself,  "Am  I  on  Broadway,  U.  S.  A.,  or 
in  Central  Germany  where  in  my  time  turning  was  pretty  much 
the  only  sport?" 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  the  German  is 

°tci  a  born  sportsman  as  is  the  American.    The 

German   likes   to   eliminate   the   hazardous, 

the  foolhardy.    He  takes  his  sport  as  earnestly,  and  as  pedantic- 
ally as  his  science  and  his  learning.     But  he  does  not  scorn 


*  Courtesy  of  Mind  and  Body 
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football,  tennis,  golf.  On  the  contrary,  he  does  everything  with 
a  passion,  and  overdoes  it  as  the  Americans  and  English  do. 
Football,  for  instance,  which  is  regarded  in  America  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  recognize  it,  as  a  training  for  rowdyism,  is 
highly  valued  by  the  younger  generation  in  Germany.  To  be 
sure  they  play  it  more  quietly;  they  have  taken  out  of  it  the 
more  brutal  features;  but  it  is  everywhere  played.  One  finds 
everywhere  teams,  the  members  clad  in  that  half  undress  that 
is  "so  American." 

Villages  challenge  one  another  and  the  games  are  widely 
advertised  and  largely  attended  by  the  general  public.  There 
was  only  one  American  game  I  did  not  find — baseball.  That 
will  come  too,  for  the  German  likes  to  adopt  everything  that 
is  English-American — even  the  sporting  terms,  the  athletic  cos- 
tume and  the  shoes. 

From  America,  especially  from  Canada,  he 

he  ^as  ta^en  over  t^ie  tobogganing  from  North 

America  and  Scandinavia,  the  ski  and  snow 
shoes.  These  sports  are  especially  popular  in  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland. Everywhere  in  the  mountains  one  sees  the  sign  "Rodel- 
bahn"  (toboggan  slide).  Steep  hills  are  highly  valued  for  this 
purpose ;  they  are  shown  the  summer  tourists  as  notable  sights. 
I  saw  such  a  slide  on  the  Semmering  near  Vienna  said  to  be  a 
thousand  meters  long,  and  I  bought  a  picture  of  it,  as  all  tour- 
ists do. 

Murren,  the  fresh-air  cure  resort  in  the  highlands  of  Bern, 
whose  winter  season  is  more  lively  than  its  summer  season — 
and  Oberhof  on  the  plateau  of  the  Thuringer  forest  erect  monu- 
ments to  the  victors  in  toboggan  and  ski  races  and  build  expen- 
sive slides  for  these  contests.  He  who  is  not  proficient  with 
toboggan  and  ski  does  not  count  at  all  with  the  younger  set. 

What  about  training?  That  has  its  place,  too,  but  it  counts 
rather  as  military  drill.  The  other  things  have  become  the 
national  sports  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  hilly  parts  of 
the  country  the  entire  population  indulges  in  these  sports. 

I  overheard  at  a  popular  concert  in  the  Loewenbrau  Keller 
in  Miinchen,  the  conversation  of  a  company  of  young  people — 
obviously  saleswomen  and  clerks — about  the  attainments  of  their 
Ski-club  where  in  former  years  the  talk  was  probably  of  the 
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deeds  of  their  drinking  societies.  The  sport  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy  at  their  winter  resorts  and  elegant  hotels. 

All  Gcrma  In  the  summer  the  Pe°Ple  a11  become  "Wan- 

Walk*"  dervoegel"    (migratory    birds,    the    official 

name  of  the  great  German  tramping  club). 

With  knapsack  on  back  they  set  out  to  climb  the  mountains — 
men,  women  and  children.  Perhaps  the  Wandervoegel  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  German  women, 
for  their  healthy  complexions.  They  have  not  the  interesting 
pallor  that,  in  America,  is  supposed  to  lend  distinction,  but  they 
look  healthy,  that's  sure.  The  cause  of  this  is,  doubtless,  the 
outdoor  life,  the  almost  Spartan  manner  of  the  life  of  the  Wander- 
voegel on  their  tours  which  often  last  weeks. 

Where  the  knapsack  is  seen  by  the  thousands  one  finds  rosy 
cheeks.  Even  wealthy  German  women,  who  play  an  important 
part  in  social  life  in  the  winter,  take  their  pleasure  in  the  summer 
in  these  long  tramps  or  in  shorter  week-end  excursions  with 
husband  and  children.  Everywhere  one  meets  school  children, 
accompanied  by  their  teachers.  They  are  taught,  out-of-doors, 
lessons  in  observation,  in  natural  history  and  the  story  of  the 
Fatherland. 

On  the  large  terrace  of  the  Heidelberg  Castle  where  there  is 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Neckar  Valley  I  met  the  pupils  of 
a  school  from  Karlsruhe.  They  had  come  from  there  by  train 
in  order  to  learn,  in  sight  of  the  proudest  ruins  of  Germany,  the 
story  of  the  oppressions  of  the  war  with  Orleans — 1689-1693. 
Then  they  went  to  the  Koenigstuhl,  and  in  Frankfurt  in  the 
Cathedral  where  the  German  Kaisers  were  crowned,  and  in  the 
Taunus  I  met  them  again. 

To  go  back  to  athletics,  tennis  is  perhaps 

Germany  H«*  played    mofe   in    Germany   to-day   than    in 

Adopted  the  America.    Every  half-way  modern  town  has 

Outdoor  Life  of  T  •        Ai_       r»   i 

magnificent  courts.  I  saw  in  the  Palm 
Gardens  at  Frankfurt — not  to  speak  of  the 
baths  and  summer  resorts — a  scene  so  animated  and  colorful, 
players  so  numerous  and  skillful  that  one  would  have  believed 
oneself  in  Central  Park  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  I  saw  in 
Heidelberg  and  Freiburg  students  with  gaily  colored  caps  hasten 
from  fencing  to  tennis  while  we  formerly  would  have  gone  to 
have  some  afternoon  refreshments.  It  is  considered  necessary 
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for  the  bon  ton  that  one  be  able  to  play  excellent  tennis.  Golf 
is  still  confined  to  the  health  resorts  which  are  visited  mostly 
by  foreigners,  but  in  Baden-Baden  I  saw  a  notice  of  the  "great 
German  tournament"  between  the  champions  of  England, 
America,  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  taken  over  everything.  Boxing 
is  a  recognized  sport.  In  a  town  on  the  Elbe  I  saw  a  "cock- 
fight" advertised  and  the  police  did  not  interfere.  Swimming 
and  rowing  have  long  been  popular.  One  sees  nowadays 
stately  yachts  on  the  Alster  at  Uhlenhorst  and  on  the  Weser, 
while  on  the  Muggelsee  at  Berlin  whole  flotillas  of  rowboats 
are  ready  for  the  races. 

The  Germans  have  thoroughly  adopted  the  "outdoor  life" 
of  the  Americans.  Even  the  workingmen's  summer  colonies 
found  everywhere  near  the  cities  show  this.  These  "Schreber 
Garten"  consists  of  tents  in  the  midst  of  a  bit  of  land  on  which 
flowers  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  by  the  campers.  Even 
here  is  indicated  the  modern  tendency  of  the  Germans  who 
seem  to  be  preparing  themselves  in  this  way  for  any  conflict 
which  might  arise  and  in  which  only  a  nation  strong  in  body 
and  mind  can  succeed. 


PLAY  IN  INDIA 

A  recent  circular  issued  by  the  government  of  India  points 
out  the  importance  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  and 
urges  all  educational  departments  to  give  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject and  report  what  they  have  done  or  expect  to  do  to  promote 
interest  in  better  physical  education.  In  Calcutta  football  is  the 
most  popular  game  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums,  though  there 
is  great  interest  in  a  basketball  tournament  with  seven  compet- 
ing teams.  The  boys  in  Madras  competed  for  a  cup,  256  boys 
entering.  At  the  annual  sports  meeting  of  the  older  men,  sixteen 
events  were  run  off,  the  greatest  interest  being  shown  in  the 
tug-of-war,  for  which  four  teams  entered. 

In  China  a  great  field  and  track  meet  was  held  in  the 
Temple  of  Heaven,  formerly  a  very  sacred  and  restricted  place, 
but  now  open  to  the  public.  Over  8,000  spectators  watched 
260  competitors  from  thirty-five  institutions.  The  President 
presented  several  prizes  and  lent  his  band  for  the  sports. 
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Dr.  Curtis  in  his  article  seems  to  analyze  all  play  by  the 
atavistic  theory.  "In  play  every  mood  and  movement  is  instinct 
with  heredity."  "Play  is  the  motor  habit  and  spirit  of  the 
past  race  persisting  in  the  present."  This  theory  explains  to  a 
small  degree  the  play  instincts  in  animals,  but  by  no  means 
explains  it  all.  Since  Dr.  Curtis  used  the  atavistic  theory  fre- 
quently in  his  article  on  equipment  and  since  he  specially  ex- 
plains play  by  this  theory  in  the  closing  sentences  of  his  first 
paragraph,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
children's  most  remote  ancestors  probably  surpassed  our  more 
recent  progenitors  in  what  we  now  sometimes  call  acrobatic  skill. 
Also,  that  our  more  recent  ancestors  were  obliged  to  climb  into 
their  attic  chambers,  pull  themselves  into  their  cliff  dwellings ; 
in  warfare  and  hunting  had  to  vault  fences,  had  to  jump  barri- 
cades, climbed  embattlements,  shinnied  trees  for  lookout ;  picked 
more  fruit  themselves  from  trees  in  one  season  than  we  do  now 
in  all  our  lives.  If  the  hunting  experience  of  our  forebearers 
explains  our  boy's  desires  to  "hit  the  street  lamps,"  why  not  let 
it  also  explain  his  desire  to  climb  trees;  and  since  we  have  not 
enough  trees  to  last  all  our  children's  play,  why  not  have  appa- 
ratus to  fill  out  and  to  stimulate  this  valuable  inherited  instinct? 
Why  not?  Especially  since  these  climbing  and  shinnying  exer- 
cises would  give  him  a  deep  and  broad  chest  without  the  use 
of  pulley  weights  and  "spinal  braces"  and  corrective  gymnastics. 
What  made  the  monkey's  chest  so  deep? — his  climbing;  what 
makes  his  waist  so  small? — his  vaulting;  what  makes  his  loins 
so  strong? — his  balancing  on  shaking  branches;  what  has  de- 
veloped man's  courage,  judgment  and  vision,  self-reliance  and 
confidence  ?  Why  go  any  further  in  this  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  good  motor  co-ordinations  and  the  development  of  skill,  the 
emotions  and  the  judgment? 

By  all  means  let  us  do  away  with  manufac- 

Apparatu*  Play  turers'  planned  out-door  gymnasiums  and 

an  Old  Type  apparatus  and  their  arrangements.  By  all 

means  let  us  get  men  and  women  who  can 

appreciate  real  boys'  and  girls'  activities,  and  who  can  lead  in 
forms  of  apparatus  exercises  as  well  as  in  manly  games  and  in 
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fair  conduct.  Let  us  learn  to  appreciate  that  apparatus  play  is 
older  than  most  other  forms  of  play,  that  apparatus  play  has 
a  tremendous  influence  in  children's  mental,  physical  and  moral 
development,  and  last  but  not  least,  let  us  all  appreciate  that 
it  is  just  this  form  of  play  activities  which  our  children  do  not  now 
get  in  their  home  environment,  in  their  backyards  and  their  narrow 
homes. 

Let  us  study,  in  comparison,  what  the  boys  do  in  the 
country  where  they  have  trees  and  sheds,  fences  and  rails,  and 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  where  they  have  animals  to  ride  and 
to  drive. 

Let  us  have  plenty  of  space,  plenty  of  structures  resembling 
the  structures  of  the  old-fashioned  farms  and  yards,  plenty  of 
apparatus  for  the  training  of  the  ivhole  muscular  system,  plenty 
of  tools  for  working  the  earth  and  the  wood  which  have  always 
been  our  best  "brain  builder." 

In  our  playground  development  we  must 
Practice  and  constantly  keep  in  mind  what  the  life  his- 

Preparation  tor^,  o£  ^  ^CQ  ^^  been,  and  particularly 

the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 
brain  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  muscles.  We  must 
certainly  keep  in  mind  the  forces  which  have  brought  about  the 
upright  position  of  the  genus  homo,  and  plan  such  activities  as 
will  prevent  a  deviation  from  the  upright  carriage,  and  the  loss 
of  outlines  of  chest,  waist  and  loins.  The  Groos  theory  of  prac- 
tice and  preparation  for  adult  activities  must  be  our  leading 
thought  in  planning  our  playgrounds  for  children.  The  life  his- 
tory of  the  race  will  point  out  to  us  what  experiences  should 
be  continued  and  what  new  ones  we  may  have  to  provide  in 
order  to  prevent  retrogression.  At  the  best,  our  playgrounds  are 
but  a  more  or  less  artificial  means  to  reproduce  an  environment 
under  which  race  progress  may  continue.  Here  we  also  should 
remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with  larger  amounts  of  surplus 
energy  and  a  consequently  greater  number  of  mentally  and 
physically  abnormal  children  and  adults. 

I  should  always  advise  the  planting  of  vines 
and  narrow  strips  of  shrubbery  on  the  play- 
ground side  of  the  fence,  and  better  still  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.     We  should  exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  sights  of  the 
streets  and  screen  our  players  from  the  curious  outsiders,  espe- 
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daily  for  the  sake  of  women  and  girls  and  older  men  who  when 
unskilled  in  play  are  easily  embarrassed  and  discouraged.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Curtis  that  woven  wire  fences  are  best,  especially 
if  re-enforced  concrete  posts  are  used,  and  I  would  add  that  it 
is  well  to  have  the  outer  fence  seven  to  eight  feet  high  and  the 
division  fences  six  feet.  Wherever  the  division  fence  serves 
as  stops  for  ball  games  as  in  tennis  and  fistball,  I  would  make 
the  fence  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  Woven  wire  fences  should 
have  at  least  a  top  and  bottom  rail,  and  if  over  six  feet  high, 
also  a  middle  rail  which  should,  however,  be  on  the  inside  of 
the  playground. 

There  should  be  only  one  main  entrance  for  both  young  and 
old,  boys  and  girls;  this  entrance  should  be  either  close  to  the 
shelter  building,  or  there  should  be  a  special  lodge  and  a  gate- 
keeper. After  passing  the  main  gate  there  should  be  different 
avenues,  gates  or  openings  for  the  boys  and  men,  girls  and  little 
children  and  women.  There  should  be,  in  addition,  auxiliary 
gates  near  the  main  baseball  diamond  where  crowds  may  be 
accommodated  at  the  close  of  big  games  and  on  field  days.  To 
have  some  lines  of  demarcation  and  to  provide  shade  there  should 
be  rows  of  good  shade  trees  wherever  possible.  A  place  where 
I  should  always  put  such  rows  of  trees,  without  a  fence,  would 
be  between  the  children's  sand  gardens  and  baby  apparatus  and 
the  girls'  playground.  I  always  advocate  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  along  all  border  fences;  but  where  space  for  flying  balls 
is  required,  for  instance,  along  the  lines  formed  by  the  home  plate 
and  the  first  and  third  bases,  I  advise  the  planting  of  poplar 
trees.  This  is  necessary  if  the  diamond  is  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  borders  of  the  playground.  Where  actual  play  space  is 
very  valuable  and  the  area  is  not  large  enough  for  larger  land- 
scape effects,  the  fence  may  be  covered  with  vines  and  a  narrow 
edge  of  shrubberies  set.  This  will  not  only  exclude  ugly  out- 
side sights,  will  not  only  insure  inside  privacy,  but  also  give 
to  the  eyes  of  the  players  a  restful  green  background. 

Much  could  be  said  about  this  greatest  of 
Sand  Play  motor   educational   and   imagination-stimu- 

lating play.  Nothing  should  discourage  us  from  offering  these 
opportunities.  I  should  naturally  aim  at  getting  the  best  quality 
of  sand,  the  best  possible  wooden  or  cement  bins,  the  best  kind 
of  bottom  under  the  sand ;  but  yet,  if  I  could  not  afford  anything- 
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but  poor  local  mixture  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel,  I  should  pro- 
vide this  rather  than  go  without  any  sand  play.  There  should 
be,  if  possible,  two  sets  of  sand  bins  used  alternately  by  the 
week.  When  one  set  is  in  use  let  sunshine,  rain,  wind  and  the 
caretaker's  muscles  purify  and  loosen  the  other  sand  bin.  Cover 
the  sand  piles  by  shade  trees  and  even  build  shelters  and  awn- 
ings over  them,  because  the  little  children  should  use  them 
even  in  rainy  weather.  Yet,  the  awnings  or  wooden  covers  may 
be  so  arranged  that  rain  and  sunshine  may  fall  upon  the  sand 
when  desired.  I  would  not  have  all  the  sand  piles  moist  enough 
for  building  purposes,  but  always  keep  at  least  one  dry  sand 
pile  for  the  very  small  children  who  need  to  get  "touch  experi- 
ences" and  who  must  get  the  feeling  of  the  sand  dribbling 
through  their  fingers.  This  dry  sand  pile  should  be  sand  (sea- 
shore) which  will  not  pack  solid.  The  children  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  an  opportunity  to  bury  themselves  in  the  warm,  dry 
sand. 

The  bottom  of  a  sand  pile  or  bin  should  always  be  well 
drained.  If  the  sand  piles  are  useless  for  a  number  of  days  after 
a  heavy  rain  they  are  a  great  loss  to  the  children. 

I  would,  if  possible,  have  one  large  sand  bin  or  sand  pile, 
but  I  like  also  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  say  five  feet  by  five  feet 
in  size  (5'  x  5')  which  can  be  given  to  individual  children  by 
the  week,  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour. 

This  I  would  do  for  the  same  reason  for  which  we  give  defi- 
nite garden  plots  in  garden  work.  A  child  with  capacity  for  good 
modelling  should  have  the  opportunity  to  give  free  rein  to  his 
fancy,  and  this  can  come  only  from  temporary  or  permanent 
command  of  this  "laboratory  for  future  engineers."  This  idea 
can  be  worked  out  by  having  a  number  of  "frames"  of  sufficient 
size,  which  are  placed  here  and  there  at  the  edge  of  a  large  sand 
bin,  and  are  then  given  over  to  the  child  or  companions  who 
have  their  exclusive  use.  I  would  not  exclude  the  large  sand 
bin.  A  good  sand  bin  needs  other  tools  besides  the  customary 
pails  and  shovels.  There  should  be  "slickers"  made  from 
wooden  shingles.  There  should  be  smooth  pebbles,  all  kinds  of 
blocks,  boards  and  forms. 

I  should  always,  except  in  large  parks,  cover  my  sand  piles 
at  night.  Every  sand  pile,  except  those  for  special  use,  should 
be  groomed  by  the  caretaker  at  least  once  every  day.  A  rack 
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with  hooks  near  the  bins  in  plain  sight  provides  a  place  where 
the  children  can  deposit  the  tools  in  an  orderly  fashion  when 
they  leave  the  sand  play.  The  best  pails  are  those  where  the 
eyes  for  the  handles  are  set  below  the  rim.  The  best  shovels 
for  all  kinds  of  sand  play  are  the  large  twelve-inch  galvanized 
iron  spoons  with  flat  handles. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  readers  some  of 
*    .  my    experiences    with    wading    pools    and 

swimming  pools.  I  should  love  to  discuss 
the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  swings,  the  construction 
of  the  surface  under  swings,  of  slides,  merry-go-rounds,  of 
giant  strides,  but  space  does  not  permit  thorough  discussion 
of  all  these  valuable  features.  But,  contrary  to  Dr.  Curtis' 
views,  I  must  emphasize  that  all  this  apparatus  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  that  I  should  never  exclude  merry-go-rounds 
and  giant  strides  if  I  could  afford  to  buy  them.  For  spontaneous 
play  and  the  unconscious  development  of  neuro-muscular  co- 
ordinations and  judgment,  this  apparatus  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  attention  to  some  further 
valuable  equipment — shelter  houses  for  temporary  warming 
during  severe  winter  weather  near  skating  places  and  near  snow 
activities;  benches  and  tables  for  quiet  play,  for  busy  mothers 
and  for  occupation  play  in  warm  weather;  low  platforms  with 
small  or  large  surface  areas.  Sections  of  such  platforms  should 
be  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  ten  inches  high  and  absolutely  level. 
A  number  of  such  sections  will  finally  provide  dancing  platforms. 
I  doubt  if  there  can  be  any  question  about  the  value  of  play  with 
building  blocks.  In  the  spontaneous  mathematical  education  of 
the  child  they  are  without  peer  among  play  implements.  My 
experience  with  such  small  platforms  and  whole  barrels  full  of 
blocks  dumped  on  the  platforms  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
are  of  equal  value  with  sand.  I  shall  continue  to  add  platforms, 
as  I  add  sand  bins,  and  I  shall  add  annually  more  blocks  and  more 
varieties  of  blocks.  Next  to  the  platform  and  close  to  it  there 
should  be  a  lock-box  with  at  least  a  cord  of  blocks.  The  children 
must  return  the  blocks  to  the  lock-box  when  they  are  through 
with  this  form  of  play.  At  night  the  box  should  be  locked.* 

ERNST  HERMANN, 
Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,  Newton,  Mass. 

*  Extracts  from  Playground  Equipment.     Courtesy  of  Mind  and  Body  (f) 
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Dr.  Curtis  has  approached  the  subject  from  one  angle  and 
some  things  might  be  added,  perhaps,  by  coming  at  the  question 
from  another  path.  The  relationship  of  the  activities  induced 
by  apparatus,  to  the  pursuits,  real  or  fancied,  of  the  racial  past, 
is  evidently  his  determining  factor  in  judging  apparatus.  Prac- 
tical problems  and  the  trend  of  evolution  may  be  as  profitable  as 
this  trail. 

The  function  of  apparatus  in  playgrounds  is  important  and 
while  the  relative  merits  of  apparatus  and  leadership  are  not 
in  doubt,  the  fact  crops  up,  nevertheless,  that  well-selected  appa- 
ratus is  more  valuable  than  an  incompetent  and  indifferent  in- 
structor. 

Children  and  grown-ups  never  have  played  very  success- 
fully without  something  to  play  with.  The  proper  adjusting  and 
correlating  of  this  something  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  com- 
munity break  up  any  empirical  category  and  eliminate  the  stand- 
ardized lists.  Open  space  minus  apparatus  will  tie  the  children 
to  the  leader  and  develop  a  personal  relationship  that  is  seldom 
reached  in  an  apparatus  strewn  enclosure.  But  a  leader  with  an 
enthusiasm,  a  sympathy  and  a  repertoire  of  games  must  be  on 
the  job  in  the  first  instance.  The  problem  of  apparatus  then, 
or  the  question  of  how  much  apparatus,  is  a  matter  related  to 
the  neighborhood  and  the  leaders  who  are  to  man  or  woman 
the  playground. 

It  strikes  me  that  fencing  in  most  localities 
Fencing  jg  not  a  moote(j  question,  but  is  a  necessary 

part  of  the  equipment.  The  separation  of  ages  and  the  sexes  by 
inside  fences  or  hedges  obviates  many  problems  and  in  most  cases 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  playground.  The  sexes  have  been 
separated  after  ten  years  of  age  in  the  South  Parks  and  Dr. 
Curtis  raises  a  question  as  to  this  age  selection.  Biologically  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  age  and  presumably  he  refers  to 
this  side  of  the  case.  Practically,  it  has  worked,  by  using  a  liberal 
construction,  based  upon  size  and  evident  maturity  or  sophistica- 
tion of  the  child.  This  problem  of  age  separation  has,  too,  this 
very  vital  practical  side  where  apparatus  is  involved ;  the  greatest 
differences  in  sizes  and  instincts  occur  in  the  period  of  early 
childhood  and  the  adjusting  and  adapting  of  apparatus  to  these 
needs  require  emphasis  upon  size  and  activities  rather  than 
upon  biological  differences. 
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S«nd  Pile  discussion  of  sand  piles  and  their  uses 

is  very  comprehensive.  The  development  of 
sand  pile  activities,  perhaps,  was  not  to  the  fore,  when  Dr. 
Curtis  questioned  its  use  for  co-operative  play.  It  is  a  fine 
medium  for  individualistic  activities  and  we  are  fond  of  calling 
it  the  chick  from  which  the  whole  flock  was  developed.  I  doubt 
the  fact  of  its  fertility,  however.  It  is  a  valuable  experience  of 
the  childhood  period  and  has  been  universally  accepted  as  a  fine 
medium  for  children's  play.  Constructive  sand  pile  work  as 
taught  by  many  leaders  makes  it  a  source  of  co-operative  play 
to-day,  second  to  nothing  else  in  the  little  children's  playground. 
Towns  are  built  and  institutions  constructed,  banking  businesses 
.and  shopping  carried  on  and  all  the  children  engage  in  mimic 
civic  and  commercial  co-operation. 

The  sand  pile  suggested  by  Dr.  Curtis  is  much  too  small 
for  the  ordinary  community  and  canvas  covering  of  a  wooden 
frame  has  some  advantages  over  foliage.  It  will  not  leak  and 
is  not  much  hotter  if  properly  constructed.  Then  it  is  a  source 
•of  real  shade  while  vines  need  care  and  too  often  are  not  present 
when  wanted.  Children  constantly  destroy  the  vines  for  play 
purposes. 

The  hygienic  care  of  the  sand  pile  is  not  so  difficult  as  one 
might  gather  from  the  article  under  discussion.  Sand,  like  all 
earth,  has  an  automatic  system  of  purifying  itself,  and  if  kept 
free  from  refuse  and  scraps  may  be  used  for  weeks  without 
danger  to  the  children.  Sand  that  had  been  used  for  three  months 
was  analyzed  by  a  South  Park  chemist  and  found  to  be  free  from 
dangerous  bacteria.  Care,  however,  is  necessary  and  to  err  on 
the  side  of  safety  is  always  best.  Fleas  are  the  source  of  most 
of  the  annoyance  and  can  be  easily  eradicated.  Sprinkling  the 
sand  with  a  very  thin  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  every 
ten  days  will  absolutely  prevent  the  flea  pest. 

Dr.  Curtis  is  misinformed  when  he  says  that 
toboggan  slides  are  put  up  in  the  South  Park 

Playgrounds.  Some  years  ago  slides  were  erected  in  the  large 
parks  connecting  with  artificial  lakes,  but  the  lakes  were  not 
skating  places.  So  many  accidents  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
toboggan  slide  that  it  was  discontinued.  The  toboggan  slide 
should  under  no  circumstances  connect  with  a  small  skating  lake. 
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The  see-saw  is  dangerous,  perhaps,  but  has 
not   caused   many   accidents   in   the    South 

Parks.  Dr.  Curtis'  observation  that  children  stand  on  the  ends 
has  not  been  made  here.  See-saws  can  be  constructed  with  a 
safety  bumper  that  will  prevent  many  of  the  accidents  arising 
from  their  uses.  The  bumper  keeps  the  lower  end  six  or  eight 
inches  off  the  ground  and  prevents  pinching,  squeezing  and  pos- 
sibly breaking  of  limbs.  The  bumper  strikes  the  supporting 
frame  when  the  board  is  down.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  apparatus. 
Just  a  word  about  the  pool.  Dr.  Curtis 
favors  the  pool  with  a  dirt  bottom  so  that 
the  emotions  enjoyed  by  amphibian  ancestors  may  be  repro- 
duced. Child  nature  does  not  "emote"  with  the  amphibians, 
however,  and  the  children  very  much  prefer  the  pool  with  a 
cement  bottom  and  clear  water.  Children  will  not  move  about 
with  ease  and  freedom  in  a  pool  of  dirty  water  for  they  cannot 
see  the  bottom  and  are  afraid.  There  is  no  great  attraction  in  a 
dirty  pool  and  children  soon  desert  it. 

The  pools  at  McKinley  and  Gage  have  dirt  bottoms  and  as 
near  natural  surroundings  as  can  be  made.  They  are  not  used 
twenty-five  per  cent  as  much  as  cement  pools  in  like  communities 
are  used. 

Dr.  Curtis  says  that  the  South  Parks  clean  the  wading  pools 
and  renew  the  water  once  a  week.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  they 
are  cleaned  and  changed  every  night.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
outdoor  swimming  pools  confused  with  the  wading  pools,  evi- 
dently. 

If  bathing  booths  are  allowed,  the  wading  pool  becomes  a 
swimming  pool,  for  the  children  will  put  on  bathing  suits  and 
lie  down  in  the  pool.  All  kinds  of  suits  on  all  sizes  of  children 
will  develop  such  a  condition  that  the  wading  pool  will  lose  its 
character  and  efficiency.  A  harking  back  to  nature,  you  may  say 
— yes,  for  a  few;  the  others  will  be  driven  out  or  kept  out  by 
their  parents.  The  booths  placed  around  the  pool  at  Hamilton  Park 
were  taken  away  because  of  the  abuses  that  arose.  Bathing 
booths  develop  problems  of  pool  and  purity  and  add  troubles 
rather  than  efficiency  to  a  playground. 

.  Dr.  Curtis  says,  "Yet  the  swing  is  one  of 

the  most  expensive,  dangerous  and  trouble- 
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some  pieces  of  apparatus  ever  erected."  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
easy  to  erect  and  not  very  expensive.  A  steel  frame  with  six 
rope  swings  attached  can  be  erected  in  Chicago  for  forty  dollars, 
the  frame  being  ten  feet  above  ground,  three  feet  below  and  con- 
sisting of  three-inch  gas  pipe  set  in  concrete. 

A  swing  frame  should  be  placed  where  there  is  a  minimum 
of  danger  and  not  in  front  of  entrances  or  close  to  lines  of  travel. 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1913,  there  were  147  accidents 
reported  in  the  South  Park  Playgrounds  and  gymnasiums.  No 
other  pieces  of  apparatus  were  used  harder  than  the  swings,  and 
but  9  of  these  accidents  were  upon  or  because  of  the  swings. 
There  were  12  accidents  from  the  traveling  rings  and  14  from 
baseball  and  15  from  the  ladders  during  the  same  period. 

I  do  not  know  the  data  upon  which  Dr.  Curtis  bases  his 
assertion  that  swings  are  "responsible  for  most  of  the  accidents," 
but  I  feel  that  the  experience  of  the  South  Parks  is  against  it. 
However,  the  swings  are  potentially  rich  in  injuries.  Aside  from 
care  and  judgment  in  locating  them,  there  should  be  chains  or 
fences  guarding  them,  in  most  playgrounds.  Perhaps  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors  that  accidents  might  happen  from 
the  swings  developed  a  caution  that  aided  the  conditions  recorded 
above. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Curtis  in  his  discussion  of 

„?  *  the   teeter  ladder  and   very   largely   in   his 

ideas  of  the  giant  stride.    The  feeling  which 

Dr.  Curtis  has  regarding  the  circular  running  track  seems  to  me 
to  be  justified  in  many  ways.  However,  it  has  a  function  in  a 
system  such  as  the  South  Parks  and  does  good  service.  Where 
space  is  limited  and  the  young  children  the  greatest  users,  a 
circular  running  track  is  not  needed. 

The  importance  of  apparatus  has  been  exaggerated  as  Dr. 
Curtis  brings  out,  and  the  pool  is  a  poor  excuse  for  the  old 
swimming  hole  and  the  ladders  and  frame  tame  substitutes  for 
the  trees  of  the  wood  lot.  But  the  swimming  hole  and  the 
trees  are  gone  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  should  have 
something. 

I  trust  that  Dr.  Curtis  gets  the  spirit  of  my  criticism,  for 
it  is  based  upon  a  much  more  restricted  field  than  he  has  enjoyed 
and  upon  a  shorter  period.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  South 
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Parks  and  may  not  be  in  accordance   with  the  experiences  of 
New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore  or  Cleveland. 

J.  R.  RICHARDS, 

Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  and  Sports, 
South  Park  System,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Do  not  make  these  with  steel  framework, 

Chair  Swing* 


or  even  with  the  regulation  heavy  wooden 


frame.  Make  two  long  saw  horses  about 
six  and  one-half  or  seven  feet  high,  underneath  measurement, 
with  a  wide  spread  at  the  base.  Hang  five  chair  swings  on  each 
horse.  Each  swing  is  a  foot  square  and  one  and  one-half  foot  from 
the  next  swing.  Then  put  two  horses  side  by  side  just  far 
enough  apart  so  that  when  opposite  swings  are  flying  they  can- 
not touch  one  another.  Run  cross  pieces  over  the  tops  of  these 
saw  horses,  and  cover  with  canvas  or  cheap  unbleached  muslin. 
Of  course,  have  this  roof  project  a  little  beyond  the  saw  horses 
to  keep  the  sun  from  striking  under.  Sash  cord  is  strong  enough 
for  the  ropes.  Hooks  that  screw  in  answer  for  the  top,  with 
horse  rings  to  hang  the  ropes  to.  Four  pieces  1'  x  1"  x  2"  form 
the  railings  which  are  hung  on  the  ropes  the  right  height  above 
the  one  foot  square  seat.  The  whole  thing  is  too  small  for  big 
people  to  get  into  and  is  easily  taken  in  at  night  by  the  kinder- 
gartner  without  a  ladder.  It  is  so  cheap  that  you  can  have 
twenty  or  thirty  or  more,  enough  for  all  the  little  tots,  and  they 
can  be  easily  covered  with  canvas — which  is  the  all-important 
requisite  for  baby  swings.  The  sides  of  the  saw  horses  also 
project  so  that  it  often  warns  careless  little  people  coming  from 
the  sides  against  running  in  front  of  the  swings. 

Dr.    Curtis'    suggestion    about   putting   the 
sand  bin  under  or  around  a  tree  is  fine.    The 

under  a  Tree  . 

best  one  we  ever  had  was  around  the  trunk 

of  a  low  thick  tree,  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  big,  thick, 
spreading  bush.  Strange  to  say,  this  does  not  seem  to  hurt  the 
trees.  In  fact,  other  trees  were  more  injured  where  the  constant 
running  packed  down  the  soil  so  that  it  became  hard  and  the 
air  could  not  get  to  the  roots.  Above  all  follow  Dr.  Curtis'  sug- 
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gestion  of  sprinkling  the  sand,  otherwise  it  becomes  dust,  pulver- 
ized and  useless. 

Dr.  Curtis  says  the  bar  swing  is  almost  never  used  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  only  fair,  to  say  that  a  Philadelphia 
company  makes  the  bar  (instead  of  rope-hung)  swing,  had 
them  on  exhibition  at  the  last  National  Playground  Convention 
at  Richmond,  and  that  the  children  there  told  some  of  us  that 
they  thought  "they  were  fine."  We  have  always  used  rope  and 
have  found  that  the  one-inch  hemp  rope  is  the  best  size.  The 
first  season  we  used  three-quarter  inch  rope,  but  it  was  apt  to 
wear  through  before  the  first  season,  while  one  inch  rope  will 
often  last  two  seasons.  It  more  than  pays  for  the  increased  cost. 
A  small  cement  pool  is  made  in  Pennsylvania 
A  Sand  with  the  outlet  a  little  above  the  floor,  and 

Pool  the  bottom  of  the  P°o1  filled  with  sand,  to 

trickle  up  between  little  people's  toes. 
When  the  children  leave  at  night,  the  pool  is  emptied  and  it  is 
said  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  sand  runs  off  through  exit. 
The  pool  is  a  long  rectangle  with  a  series  of  pipes  across  longi- 
tudinally so  that  little  folks  need  not  fall  down  unless  they 
want  to. 

JOHN  H.  CHASE, 

Supervisor,  Youngstown  Playground  Association, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  studied  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis' 
paper  on  Playground  Equipment  with  considerable  care  and  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  sensible  treatises  on  this 
question  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Curtis  in  one  or  two  of  his 
conclusions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  outdoor  gymnasium.  We 
have  found  the  traveling  rings,  flying  rings,  climbing  ropes 
and  poles,  inclined  ladders  and  poles  to  be  very  helpful.  The 
traveling  rings  and  climbing  ropes  and  poles  we  feel  are  splendid 
instruments  for  the  correction  of  some  physical  defects  and 
much  use  is  made  of  them. 

But,  altogether,  it  is  a  most  helpful  paper  and  I  am  amazed 
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at  the  completeness  with  which  he  has  covered  about  every 
detail.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  THE  PLAYGROUND  for 
printing  it. 

LINCOLN  E.  ROWLEY, 

Secretary,  Board  of  Playground  Commissioners, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
THE  DREAM  FOX  STORY  BOOK 

By   MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT.      The  pictures  by  Oliver  Herford.     Published  by   Macmillan 
&  Co.,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.     Price,  fifty  cents 

Reminiscent  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  theme,  treatment  and  illustra- 
tions, the  book  will  give  pleasure  to  Alice's  friends,  though  the  delicate 
humor  of  the  whimsicality  is  often  lacking.  A  book  is  added  to  the  long 
list  of  pleasant  books  for  children. 

HISTORICAL  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 
EVERY  CHILD'S  SERIES 

By    GRACE    E.    BIRD    and    MAUD     STARLING.      Published    by    The     Macmillan     Company, 

New  York,    1912 

Another  of  the  increasing  number  of  simple  plays  for  children,  based 
on  stories  worth  playing,  even  though  not  very  dramatically  expressed,  is  wel- 
come, for,  as  the  preface  states,  "It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  the 
imaginative  and  imitative  impulses  of  children  demand  as  much  dramatic 
material  as  it  is  possible  to  provide  in  school  work."  Another  suggestion 
of  the  preface  in  discussing  costumes,  "A  coat  or  a  shawl  may  be  used  as 
a  cloak  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  few  feathers  stuck  in  the  hair  will  sug- 
gest the  costume  of  an  Indian.  In  fact,  the  less  defined  the  image,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
children,"  might  well  make  a  theme  for  a  longer  book. 

CHAPTERS  IN  RURAL  PROGRESS 

By  KENYON  L.  BUTTERFIELD.     Published  by  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

Price,  $1.00,  net 

While  not  written  with  a  dominant  interest  in  recreation,  this  book- 
contains  so  large  a  sense  of  rural  needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them,  that 
it  is  helpful  to  all  interested  in  the  rural  problem.  Says  President  Butter- 
field,  "The  farm  problem  connects  itself  with  the  whole  question  of  demo- 
cratic civilization."  Some  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  the  book  arc 
those  which  trace  successful  attempts  already  made  to  socialize  rural  com- 
munities and  make  life  more  joyous  and  worth  while — the  work  of  the  Grange, 
the  Hesperia  meetings,  various  conferences  on  country  life,  federations 
for  rural  progress.  It  is  good  to  find  a  book  on  rural  conditions  that  views 
the  matter  so  optimistically  and  recognizes  so  heartily  the  good  work  now 
going  on. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis 
8vo,  cloth,  xvi  +  265  pages,  profusely   illustrated,  $1.16 

THE  greatest  problem  of  our  rural  communities  is  how  to  make 
country  life  attractive  enough  so  that  farm  people  will  find  it  satisfying 
and  be  content  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  some  ways  in  which  the  adven- 
ture and  romance  and  social  cooperation  which  the  country  had  in  the 
days  of  the  pioneer,  but  which  it  has  so  largely  lost,  can  be  brought 
back  to  country  life.  It  contains  many  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
organization  of  recreation  in  the  rural  home,  in  the  rural  school,  and 
in  the  rural  community.  It  is  intended  for  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
students  of  rural  life. 

The  author  has  brought  to  this  work  a  unique  preparation,  as  he 
has  been  at  different  times  a  general  director  of  playgrounds  in  New 
York  City,  supervisor  of  playgrounds  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America.  More  recently  he  has  been  engaged  in  organizing  the  move- 
ment in  many  cities  and  has  given  courses  at  universities,  normal 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  teachers'  institutes.  Both  by  early 
training  and  by  later  study  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  rural  community. 

Ginn  and  Company   :  Publishers 

Boston          New  York          Chicago  London  Atlanta          Dallas          Columbus          San  Francisco 


RHYTHMIC  GAMES  AND  DANCES  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Mrs.  FLORENCE   KIRK  (Florence  Hewitt),  Principal  of  the  Froebelian  School,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
Author  of  "Old  English  Games  and  Physical  Exercises,"  etc.     With  Music  and  10  illustrations. 

Crown  4to.     Pp.  xii-j-60.     Paper  Boards.     $0.60  net  (weight,   12  oz.) 

Contents:  Part  I. — Exercises  and  Games  for  Children  under  Five.     Part  II. — Games  Without  Music. 
Part  III. — Old  English  Games  and  Dances.     Part  IV. — Swedish  Games  and  Dances.     Part  V. — Various 
Marches  and  Steps.     Part  VI. — Appendix. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN,  <3l  CO.  Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

OFFERS  THREE  NORMAL  COURSES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

1.  A  course  in  Gymnastics  covering  three  terms  of  six  weeks  each 

2.  A  course  in  Playground  Management  and  Instruction  covering  two  terms 

3.  A  course  in  Athletics  covering  one  term 

Our  facilities  for  Playground  Instruction  are  unique  and  unsurpassed.  Send  tor  a 
circular  to  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.;  or  to  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION— Six  Weeks,  July  6— August  15 

Regular  college  courses  in  all  the  usual  subjects 

A  SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  THE   FESTIVAL,  for  teachers   and  playground  workers, 
with  related  practical  courses  in  Folk  and  Aesthetic  Dancing 

Dartmouth  is  located  near  the  "White  Mountain  Region,  and  offers  unmatched  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation 

For  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  address 

Dr.  H.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Jr.,  Associate  Director. 
5  Dartmouth  Hall,  Hanover.  N.  H. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
October  and  November,  1912,  issues  of  Efje  J3laj>Srountl.  These  are 
numbers  7  and  8  of  Volume  Six.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  provide 
these  numbers,  they  should  be  sent  to  F.  W.  Jenkins,  Librarian,  130 
East  22d  Street,  Ntw  York  City. 


Are  You  Carrying  on  a  Campaign  for 
Playgrounds  in  Your  Community? 

If  so,  you  will  want  the  April  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND, 
picturing  some  of  the  "Jacks  and  Jills"  without  a  place  to  play.  It  can- 
not fail  to  make  an  appeal. 

.       _  Playground  and  Recreation 

Single  copies  25  cents  Association  of  America 


PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS 

Swings      Giant  Strides      Sliding  Boards 
Basket-Bali  Outfits 

Send  for  catalogue  and  let  us  estimate  on  your  requirements 

HOWARD  GEORGE 

P.  O.  Box  4820  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GLUTRIN 


the  material  referred 
to  in  the  article  on 
"Playground  Surfac- 
ing" that  appeared  in 
the  February,  1914, 
issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, is  made  by  the 

Robeson  Process 
Company 

Pennington,  New  Jersey 


LAY 
THE  DUST 

on  your  playgrounds 
and  parks  with 

TASSCOIL 

"The  Perfect    Dustlayer" 

Will  not  stain  the  children's 
clothing.  Odorless,  easy  to 
apply.  More  economical 
and  efficient  than  water.  A 
postal  brings  our  illustrated 
booklet  "Dustless  Roads.  " 

Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co. 

Sixth  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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LITTLE  GIRLS   MAKING  TAR  "LOLLIPOPS' 


SLIDES— PHOTOGRAPHS— SOCIAL   SUBJECTS 

HINE   PHOTO    CO 
LINCOLN  PARK,   YONKERS,   N.  Y. 
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W.  S.  TOTHILL 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


„ 

Playground  Apparatus 
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The  Foremost 

Educators  of  the 

Present  Day 

are  advocating  movable  seat- 
ing for  schools,  because  it 
gives  a  flexibility  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  schoolroom  which 
is  of  the  utmost  advantage  and 
which  cannot  be  attained  in 
any  other  way.  And  because  it 
issanitary,  hygienic  and  at  the 
same  time  durable  and  com- 
fortable. <J  If  you  are  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  seating 
equipment  for  your  schools, 
why  not  investigate  seating 
which  embodies  these  advan- 
tages, fl  Drop  us  a  card  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjust- 
able School  Chair  to  you. 

LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  Co.      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  "EUREKA  LINE" 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 

Playground  Equipment 

FOR    PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS.   HOMES 
AND    CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS 

SAFE      ::      SANE      ::      ATTRACTIVE      ::      RECREATIVE 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


The  Ashland   Manufacturing  Co. 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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scriplive  booklet, 


an  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  Shower  baths  need 
no  words  of  commendation.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes their  vital  importance — particularly  for 
recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  easily  solved  when  you  investigate 

i        Ike  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of 
scalding  or  extreme  cold  shocksto  user  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There 
is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  repairs  or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and 
self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  costs 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than 
any   other   shower   mixer  in   the 
world. 

The  moSi   modernly   equipped    Municipal 
Playgrounds,    Leading   Clubs,  Hotels,    Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges,  Largesl  Industrial 
Plants  and  fine  residences  use  and 
recommend   the  Ingham  Shower 
Mixer. 

Hadn't    you    better    investigate 
the  Ingham?     We  shall  be  pleased 
to    mail    you   our    illustrated,  de- 
A    Good  Mixer."      Send;  for  it   now. 


The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 


Dept.  765 


1210  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Right 

Sort  of 
Amusement 

If  you  are  planning 
to  throw  open  your 
recreation  center  this 
summer  for  public  en- 
tertainment, why  not 
add  motion  pictures 
to  your  attractions? 

The  Edison  Kinetoscope 

is  especially  adapted  to  recreation  center  needs 

With  it  you  can  show  a  wide  variety  of  "movie"  film  subjects, 
for  young  people  and  grown-ups  alike.     The  list  includes 

Travel  Historical 

Zoological  Humorous 

Horticultural  Dramatic 

Sociological 

pictures,  reproduced  steadily,  clearly.      Select  your  own  subjects, 
all  clean  and  wholesome.     Be  your  own  censor. 

A  new  way  to  win  the   crowd  and  popularize  instantly  the 
whole  playground  movement. 

The  Edison  is  easy  to  operate,  safe,  compact,  simple.     The 
first  and  best  in  the  field.     Send  for  particulars  and  film  list. 


287  Lakeside  Avenue 

Orange,  N.  J. 
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Equipment  of  Playgrounds 

A  public  playground  is  intended  to  cultivate  correct 
physical  and  moral  development,  and  supervision  and 
the  right  kind  of  equipment  are  equally  important. 

Apparatus  well  planned  economizes  in  space  and 
affords  the  best  way  to  provide  for  a  large  number  of 
children. 

We  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  data  on  the  subject 
of  playground  equipment,  and  we  are  glad  at  all  times  to 
assist  in  planning  equipments  without  obligating  the  pros- 
pective purchaser  in  any  way.  A  very  efficient  equip- 
ment can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expenditure,  when 
economy  is  necessary,  if  properly  planned. 

Write  for  our  catalogs  and  other  data. 

FRED  MED  ART  MFG.  CO. 

DE  KALB  AND  PRESIDENT  STS.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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May  Pole  Dance,  Bowerman  School,  Springfield,  Mo. 


The  Victor  will  help  you 
with  your  playground  exercises 

When  you  plan  the  exercises  for  your  playground,  let  the  Victor 
help  you.  It  will  furnish  all  the  music  for  folk  dances,  games, 
calisthenics,  and  all  other  exercises. 

The  Victor  keeps  right  on  with  its  work  with  the  children 
through  the  entire  summer.  School  books, 
maps, globes, and  other  equipment  are  locked 
up  until  the  Fall,  but  the  Victor  is  of  use 
every  day  on  the  playgrounds. 

It  is  because  of  its  varied  uses  and  all- 
around  efficiency  in  every  branch  of  school 
work— outdoors  as  well  as  indoors— that  the 
Victor  has  become  such  an  essential  part  of 
the  school  equipment.  It  is  todny  installed 
in  the  schools  of  more  than  1200  different 
cities,  in  many  of  these  in  every  school 
building. 


A  suggestion  for  graduating  classes  of  high 
schools:  There  is  no  finer  remembrance  a  -grad- 
uating class  can  leave  with  its  school  than  a 
Victor.  Why  not  suggest  it  to  them? 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Write  to  us  for  booklets 
and  full  information  about 
the  Victor  in  the  schools. 
We  will  gladly  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  right  in  your 
school  or  on  the  playground. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  Camden, N.  1 


Portland,  Oregon 

Portsmouth  School  Garden  at  Planting  Time.     Winner  of  First  Prize  for 

Gardens   Smaller  than  11,000  Square  Feet.       Sixteen  Gardens  in 

Competition.    Area,  67x110.     Number  of  Children,  80 


Portland,  Oregon 

Portsmouth  School  Garden  Exhibit  at  the  Vegetable  Exhibition,  all  Twenty- 
five  Gardens  Compering.    Winner  of  $25  Cup  for  Best  Exhibit 
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Portland,  Oregon 

Glencoe    School    Garden   at    Planting   Time.      Winner   of   Second    Prize 
Class  One— Large  Gardens.     Area,  150  Feet  Square.     Number 
of  Children,  1,200 


in 


Portland,  Oregon 


JUDGING  DAY,  GLENCOE   SCHOOL  GARDEN 
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Portland.  Oregon 


VIEW  TAKEN  FROM  REAR  ON  JUDGING  DAY 


Portland,  Oregon 

Eliot  School  Garden.    Winner  of  Third  Prize  in  Class  Two.    Area,  50  x  150. 
Number  of  Children,  48 


Portland,  Oregon 

Woodlawn  School  Garden  at  Mid-Season.     Winner  of  First  Prize  in  Class 
One.     Area  of  Garden,  Two  Acres.     Number  of  Children,  580 


Portland,  Oregon 


WOODLAWN  SCHOOL  GARDEN.  JUDGING  DAY 


Portland,  Oregon 

Woodstock  School  Garden  at  Planting  Time.    This  Garden,  in  an  Especially 

Hard    Piece    of    Ground,    Ranked    Sixth    in    Class    One — Large 

Gardens.     Area,  160  x  140.     Number  of  Children,  120 


Portland,  Oregon 
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JUDGING  DAY  AT  WOODSTOCK  GARDEN 


EXPERIENCES  IN  RECREATION  WORK 

Department  of  J  liat  tne  problem  of  the  type  of  adminis- 

Municipal  tration  of  systems  of  municipal  recreation 

Recreation  was   not   to   be    settled   in   a   moment   was 

pointed  out  by  George  W.  Ehler,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the 
Richmond  Recreation  Congress.  Mr.  Ehler  remarked  that  in 
1907  at4  the  Chicago  Congress  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  educa- 
tional value  of  play,  and,  looking  at  recreation  as  a  matter  of 
playgrounds  for  children,  with  no  idea  that  it  would  come 
to  be  so  inclusive,  all  agreed  that  the  board  of  education  should 
conduct  municipal  playgrounds.  Two  years  later  at  Rochester 
the  park  boards  had  taken  a  great  stride  in  recreation  work,  and, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  both  phases  of  the  work,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  upon  the  best  system  of  administra- 
tion recommended  a  playground  or  recreation  commission. 
About  fifteen  cities  then  had  such  commissions.  To-day  about 
forty  cities  are  working  under  this  system. 
The  Pendulum  Now  again  since  the  importance  of  evening 

Swings  recreation    centers    is    recognized    and    the 

school  board  has  buildings  available  for  these  centers,  many 
are  advocating  placing  the  recreation  system  under  the  school 
board.  "It  is  desirable,  however,  to  have  one  body,  or  depart- 
ment of  the  municipality  whose  business  it  is  to  correlate  all 
that  recreation  that  can  be  considered  municipal  and  co-ordinate 
its  activities  with  whatever  special  efforts  are  being  made  by 
special  institutions  to  the  end  that  there  may  not  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  machinery  and  an  increase  of  the  overhead  charge  which 
may  easily  grow  up  where  there  are  different  plants  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  same  thing. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  here  is  not  so 
much  upon  a  commission  that  shall  represent  the  whole  of  the 
different  interests,  but,  if  recreation  is  an  enterprise  which  the 
municipality  should  go  into,  if  it  is  the  business  of  the  city  to 
conserve  efforts  and  funds  generally  for  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  placed  upon  the  same  ground  that  practically  every  municipal 
department  except  the  board  of  education  is.  My  own  judgment 
is  that  we  are  going  to  come  back  to  the  time  when  the  munici- 
pality will  run  all  its  affairs  and  that  the  recreation  commission 
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EXPERIENCES   IN   RECREATION  WORK 

will  have  the  same  relation  as  the  other  departments  of  the 
municipality.  If  that  were  the  case,  with  its  functions  clearly 
defined,  when  it  came  to  any  matter  of  co-operation  in  which 
one  department  should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  any  other, 
there  would  be  a  definite  and  positive  way  in  which  decisions 
could  be  arrived  at.  And  when,  as  under  the  volunteer  system, 
this  does  not  work  and  you  cannot  get  at  an  agreement,  there 
is  one  man  who  finally  makes  decisions,  and  that  is  the  mayor. 
He  makes  the  decision,  and  the  work  proceeds.  Duplications 
and  omissions  can  then  be  checked  up  easily.  Eventually  there 
will  be  a  department  of  recreation  just  as  there  is  a  department 
in  other  branches  of  the  municipality's  activities.  And  having 
established  that  relationship  then  it  can  enter  into  relationships 
with  anything  in  the  city,  public  or  private,  and  can  promote 
any  far-reaching  plan  of  recreation  that  the  city  wishes  to 
undertake. 

In  Any  "In  conclusion,  whatever  is  to  be  the  final 

Case  form  of  the  organization  or  the  method  of 

administration,  three  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  city 
where  these  problems  are  being  considered. 

"First,  make  efficient  any  work  that  is  being  conducted  at 
the  present  time.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  poor  work  or  ineffi- 
cient workers  or  slip-shod  methods,  waiting  for  a  better  form 
of  organization. 

"Second,  each  city  presents  a  problem  all  its  own  that  should 
be  solved  for  the  present  in  a  way  that  shall  involve  the  least 
amount  of  friction  compatible  with  increased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  workers  and  facilities. 

"Third,  aim  in  all  new  developments  and  in  all  changes  that 
may  be  necessary  in  the  present  work  to  so  correlate  and  co- 
ordinate the  various  activities  that  they  will  fit  into  a  depart- 
ment of  recreation  when  such  a  department  is  organized." 
How  They  The  first  playgrounds  in  Richmond,  Mr.  L. 

Worked  in  McK.  Judkins,  of  Richmond,  said,  were  con- 

Richmond  ducted  by  the   Civic   Improvement   League 

for  four  years  with  the  aim  of  achieving  such  results  as  would 
warrant  the  League  in  requesting  the  authorities  to  establish 
and  maintain  public  playgrounds.  When  the  request  was  made 
to  the  council  by  the  League,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  local  bodies,  a  special  committee  of  the  council  after 
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long  investigation  recommended  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  for 
playgrounds  and  athletic  fields.  Although  this  sum  was  reduced 
to  $7,300  before  passing  the  council,  it  did  pass  and  the  first  play- 
ground, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  committee  on 
grounds  and  buildings,  was  opened  in  1909. 

Mr.  Judkins  continued  by  narrating  the  Civic  Improvement 
League's  efforts  to  secure  a  playground  commission.  A  bill, 
embodying  the  best  features  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setts laws,  made  permissive,  upon  acceptance  by  the  council,  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  of  three  members,  serving  with- 
out pay,  and  an  executive  secretary.  The  council  refused  this 
measure  and  gradually  reduced  the  appropriation  until  in  1912 
it  amounted  to  only  $2,500. 

Studying  the  That    year    Richmond    joined    with    other 

Situation  southern  cities  in  arranging  for  one  of  the 

field  secretaries  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  to  devote  his  time  to  the  south.  A  local  committee 
of  about  twenty  men,  known  as  the  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Playgrounds,  raised  the  funds  for  the  work.  The  field  secre- 
tary spent  about  ten  weeks  in  preparing  an  intensive  study, 
graphically  portraying  Richmond's  needs  and  outlining  a  course 
of  action,  including  the  operation  of  two  model  playgrounds  and 
five  schoolyard  grounds  under  supervision,  requiring  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000. 

Preparing  The  l°cal  committee  appealed  to  every  or- 

for  the  ganization  to  help  to  get  this  appropriation 

Attack  and  continued  to  appeal  until  every  organi- 

zation had  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  council  hearing.  The 
papers  gave  the  widest  publicity,  and  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
more  than  two  hundred  men  and  women,  representing  every 
educational  and  welfare  organization  in  the  city  appeared.  The 
meeting  had  to  adjourn  to  the  Council  Chamber  and  even  there 
many  stood  throughout  the  meeting.  Each  speaker  had  a  specific 
topic  and  a  time  limit  so  that  the  plea  was  so  forcibly  presented 
that  before  the  last  speaker  had  been  called  it  was  apparent  that 
unanimous  approval  would  be  given.  Not  resting  only  upon 
this  first  victory  the  committee  kept  up  earnest  work  until  the 
amount  was  written  in  the  budget. 
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And  Richmond  A  change  in  the  city  government  had  mean- 

Had  a  time  placed  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 

System  the  city  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative 

board  of  five  members.  From  the  committee  on  recreation  and 
playgrounds  a  sub-committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  administrative  boaird  regarding  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriation.  The  suggestions  of  the  committee  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  board  and  a  committee  of  two  of  its  mem- 
bers appointed  to  act  with  this  sub-committee.  This  joint  com- 
mittee agreed  on  plans  and  upon  a  recreation  secretary  for  year- 
round  work — and  at  last  Richmond  had  established  a  municipal 
recreation  system. 

Mr.  Judkins  felt  sure  that  any  city  could  secure  a  compre- 
hensive recreation  system  just  as  Richmond  has,  provided  there 
is  present  a  strong  conviction  of  the  city's  recreation  needs  and 
an  absolute  tenacity  of  purpose. 

Early  Another  city  with  an  interesting  recreation 

Endeavor*  in  history    is    Princeton,    New   Jersey,    whose 

Princeton  progress  was  described  by  M*rs.  Lorraine  M. 

Warren,  Head  Worker  in  the  Town  Club.  Mrs.  Warren  said 
that  the  Princeton  population  consisted  of  about  1,600  students, 
400  Italians  and  about  1,500  colored  people  and  a  small  remnant 
of  townspeople;  "on  one  side  the  caps  and  gowns,  on  the  other 
the  Italians,  and  behind  them  the  colored  population  in  the 
most  terrible  houses  I  have  ever  seen!"  For  three  or  four 
years  before  Mrs.  Warren  went  to  Princeton  there  had  been  an 
effort  to  have  an  organization  which  would  reach  the  whole 
town  but  it  seemed  impossible — with  townspeople  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  university  people,  and  many  of  the  organizations 
unable  to  work  in  harmony  with  one  another.  After  many 
efforts  to  bring  the  various  interests  together  had  failed,  Mrs. 
Warren  was  engaged  to  take  hold  of  the  problem.  Her  first 
effort  was  to  make  friends,  to  get  acquainted  and  she  "went 
around  smiling  at  everybody."  Though  all  who  talked  of  the 
future  to  her  said,  "You  cannot  do  it,  you  never  can  do  anything 
that  will  bring  more  than  three  people  in  Princeton  together 
with  a  common  aim  and  interest,"  still  they  helped  to  plan  a 
Christmas  party. 
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A  Princeton  Everybody  was  invited,  the  price  of  admis- 

Town  Party  sion  that  each  one  should  bring  a  Christmas 

Succeed*  present.    The  editor  of  a  leading  paper  was 

to  be  Santa  Claus  and  it  was  announced  that  if  anyone  did  not 
like  the  present  Santa  Claus  gave  him  he  could  return  it  and 
Santa  Claus  would  re-distribute  such  presents.  Fourteen 
patronesses  were  chosen,  representing  every  possible  interest 
in  the  city.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  people  came,  bringing 
the  most  ridiculous  presents  but  everybody  had  a  good  time. 
They  danced  and  had  refreshments — and  Princeton  had  had 
a  "town  party" ! 

Later  work  was  opened  up  in  the  public  schools,  a  Camp 
Fire  Circle  started  and  also  a  candy-making  club,  which  sells 
its  products  through  a  drug  store — a  sort  of  "Women's  Ex- 
change." Some  of  the  college  men  help  as  leaders  of  the  boys' 
clubs,  but  Mrs.  Warren  said  the  example  of  others  is  often 
demoralizing  to  the  young  boys  of  the  town,  who  "stand  around 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  try  to  look  like  college 
men.  They  imitate  the  college  man  as  the  one  and  only  thing 
to  do.  They  walk  like  him,  talk  like  him  and  look  like  him — 
as  far  as  they  are  able.  And  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  ideals 
to  be  set  before  college  men — their  influence  over  the  boys  in 
the  community  in  which  they  attend  college.  The  little  Italian 
boy  who  kicks  over  signs  is  taking  liberties  which  the  college 
boy  calls  a  prank  when  he  himself  indulges  in  the  same  exuber- 
ance of  spirit." 

Building  up  Mrs.  Warren  said  that  their  greatest  inter- 

Neighborhood  est  at  present  was  in  work  with  Italians. 

Work  Dr.  van  Dyke  is  building  an  Italian  settle- 

ment house  to  be  called  "Dorothea  House"  as  a  memorial  to  his 
eldest  daughter  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  great  work  may  be  accom- 
plished through  this  house.  Thus  far,  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  the  women  to  come.  Out  of  an  attendance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  at  a  recent  concert  only  five  were  women. 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Warren's  perplexity  as  to  reaching 
Italian  women,  Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  told  of  a 
group  of  Kansas  City  women  who  organized  a  Floral  Guild, 
the  members  going  through  the  Italian  section  taking  flowers 
to  the  women.  In  this  simple  way  a  great  work  was  started. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Hiram  House,  Cleveland,  gave  it  as  his 
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experience  with  Italians  that  the  best  way  is  to  begin  by  doing 
personal  work  with  individual  families  until  you  have  won  the 
confidence  of  enough  families  to  "endorse"  you,  then  they  will 
come  to  your  classes  or  entertainments.  "We  began  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  whom  we  could  reach  through 
the  public  schools,  and  gradually  worked  our  way  into  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  older  members.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  of  interesting  the  mothers :  go  to  see  them ;  talk 
with  them ;  let  them  tell  you  of  their  own  work  in  Italy  and 
show  an  interest  in  what  they  like.  In  this  way,  they  will  learn 
to  believe  in  you  and  not  only  send  their  children  but  come 
themselves.  You  are  not  going  to  succeed  in  any  work  with 
Italians  until  you  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  family. 
Another  way  to  the  Italian's  heart  is  through  music,  and,  when 
all  else  fails,  there  is  yet  this  never-failing  attraction." 

Miss  Gertrude  J.  Spinning,  from  Summit,  New  Jersey,  said : 
"I  was  working  in  an  Italian  school  and,  while  I  had  no  time 
for  such  individual  work,  I  found  that  if  we  had  an  Italian 
speaker  at  entertainments  and  had  the  tickets  and  program 
printed  in  Italian,  they  would  come,  when  perhaps  they  wouldn't 
if  the  printing  was  in  English.  We  now  have  from  fifty  to  sixty 
mothers  who  attend  our  meetings  regularly." 
The  Best  Speaking  of  the  recreation  history  of  Water- 

Way  to  bury,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Eugene  Kerner,  of 

Secure  Attendance  that  city,  told  of  the  establishment  of  four 
Demonstrated  playgrounds  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  each  with 

no  trained  worker  in  charge.  The  movement  seemed  a  total 
failure.  Then  the  Associated  Charities  started  a  playground 
under  a  trained  worker  and  soon  had  as  many  children  on  its 
one  playground  as  the  city  had  on  its  four.  Soon  people  began 
to  ask,  "Why  doesn't  the  city  have  more  children  on  its  play- 
grounds?" The  lesson  was  learned  and  trained  leadership 
instituted. 

Training  for  Mr.   Sidney  Teller,  of  Chicago  West  Park 

Citizenship  No.  2,  advocated  a  junior  civic  organization 

in  the  with  its  mayor,  court,  and  other  municipal 

Playgrounds  officers.    In  this  way  by  relating  discussions 

to  civic  ideals,  training  in  citizenship  can  be  given.  The  boys 
of  West  Park  No.  2  mapped  out  a  program  for  a  "sane  Fourth" 
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including  an  address  by  the  Governor  of  the  State — and  secured 
him ! 

In  speaking  of  other  ways  of  developing  citizenship,  J. 
Herbert  Wilson,  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  spoke  of  the  influ- 
ence of  hero-worship,  remarking  that  it  would  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  play  leader  if  he  realized  how  often  he  served 
as  a  pattern  of  conduct  for  his  boys. 

Baltimore's  To  secure  the  breadth  of  training  for  recre- 

T raining  for  ation  workers  necessary  to  meet  such  de- 

Worker*  mands  as  these,  Miss  Mary  B.  Steuart,  of 

the  Children's  Playground  Association,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  great  problems  of  recreation  work. 
Baltimore  has  attempted  to  meet  this  problem  by  establishing 
a  local  training  school,  beginning  with  classes  in  a  public  school 
one  evening  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  with  a  tuition  fee  of 
one  dollar.  Now  the  school  is  open  seven  months  with  a  two- 
year  course  including  also  work  for  graduates,  two  game  classes 
for  public  school  teachers,  a  colored  section.  Miss  Steuart  said 
the  Children's  Playground  Association  of  Baltimore  shared  with 
other  southern  cities  in  the  problem  of  securing  and  training 
colored  play  leaders.  Most  of  their  students  come  from  a  class 
that  needs  work  financially  and  they  have  not  drawn  the  private 
school  and  society  girl  who  could  do  much  both  for  her  own 
comrades  and  those  less  favored  of  fortune  should  she  take  the 
needed  training  and  enter  the  field  of  recreation. 
Workers  and  Securing  play  leaders  as  swimming  teachers 

Work  in  for  women  and  girls  in  the  public  baths  of 

Swimming  in  New  York  City  has  been  easier  since  the 

New  York  City  organization  of  the  National  Women's  Life 

Saving  League  which  for  a  membership  fee  of  $1.50  teaches 
those  who  join  to  swim  and  also  teaches  life-saving,  said  Com- 
modore W.  E.  Longfellow,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps  of  New  York 
City.  The  men  instructors  are  taken  from  the  United 
States  Volunteer  Life  Saving  Corps.  The  first  lesson  is  all 
land  work,  giving  the  correct  breast  stroke  and  breathing.  Then 
the  pupils  are  instructed  to  plunge  off  their  feet,  breast  deep, 
facing  the  shallow  water,  with  eyes  open,  and  exhaling.  Many 
teachers  do  not  go  into  the  water  at  all.  Often  the  pupils  float 
or  swim  alone  the  first  lesson,  having  had  the  preliminary  land 
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and  water  drill.  Children  taught  by  this  system  were  saved 
in  the  Slocum  Disaster  when  more  than  900  perished.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  city  gave  additional  support  to  the  Life  Saving 
Corps  and,  in  1912,  with  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,  with  twelve 
women  and  twelve  men  supervisors,  3,000  children  were  taught 
to  swim  the  length  of  the  tank,  while  5,000  others  were  im- 
proved, partly  instructed,  or  taught  life-saving  methods. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  floating  baths  in  New  York 
City,  two  out-door  swimming  places  in  the  open  water,  and  five 
municipal  plunges  for  year-round  use.  The  sites  belong  to  the 
Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  approved  by  the  Health  De- 
partment, but  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Baths  of  the  Department  of  Public  Buildings,  from  which  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  to  use  the  baths. 
National  Forest  "Swimming  holes"  and  other  recreation 

"Swimming  grounds   will   be   provided   in   the   Angeles 

Holes"  National  Forest,  near  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 

nia, where  a  ten-acre  tract  will  be  set  aside,  if  the  plans  of  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  United  States  are  carried  through, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  build  dormitories,  a  big 
central  dining-room  and  auditorium,  tennis  courts,  baseball 
grounds,  stock  the  streams  with  fish  and  throw  the  whole  open 
to  adults  during  the  months  children  do  not  use  it  and  to 
parties  of  campers  for  holidays,  week-ends  or  longer  periods 
throughout  the  year. 

What  Games  To    stimulate   the   playing   of   good   games 

Are  whenever    and    wherever    the    opportunity 

Popular?  arises  is  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the 

work  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
said  the  President,  Joseph  Lee,  in  reporting  the  votes  cast  indi- 
cating the  popularity  of  certain  games.  Out  of  seventeen  votes 
cast — 

In  Group  1.     Games  for  smaller  children 

Relay  Races    12  votes 

Three  Deep   10      " 

Cross  Tag 7 

Puss  in  the  corner 4 
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Indian  Pull 2  votes 

Hill  dill 1       " 

Ring  toss  and  quoits 0      " 

Group  2.     Games  for  middle-sized  children 

Prisoners'  base 5  votes 

/  spy  and  Run,  Sheep,  Run  (practically  the  same  game) .  4      " 
Stealing  sticks  and  Duck  on  the  rock  tied  for  third  posi- 
tion 'with 3       " 

Trees  1       " 

Tip  Cat — only  one  reference  and  that  unfavorable 

Group  3.     Games  for  middle-sized  and  big  children 

Dodge   ball    12  votes 

Volley  ball    11  " 

Playground  ball 10  " 

Soccer 7  " 

Captain  ball 6  " 

Hockey  and  Shinney ' 5 

Battle  ball  1  " 

Baseball  with  a  football 0  " 

"The  comparatively  large  number  of  votes  for  games  in  this 
class  is  due  I  suppose  partly  to  the  fact  that  our  playground 
leaders  have  hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  them  than  to  other 
kinds  of  games. 

"Group  4.     Street  games 

Kites,  hop  scotch  and  jump  rope  tied  for  first  place  with  6  votes 

Marbles    5       " 

Tops    3      " 

Hoops  2      " 

"There  were  not  enough  votes  on  the  home  games  to  indi- 
cate anything  as  to  their  popularity. 

"The  number  of  votes  for  /  spy  and  Run,  sheep,  run,  is  inter- 
esting considering  the  impossibility  of  playing  these  games  on 
a  playground,  and  indicates  the  popularity  of  these  games,  owing 
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to  their  appeal  to  the  raiding  or  harrying  impulse.  It  is  evident, 
and  encouraging,  that  in  Three  Deep  we  have  the  national  survival 
of  a  well-tried  traditional  game,  that  in  dodge  ball  and  play- 
ground ball  we  have  games  that  are  rapidly  becoming  national, 
and  that  in  volley  ball  and  soccer  we  have  games  that  are  in 
the  way  of  being  successfully  transplanted.  Relay  races,  though 
not  quite  worthy  to  rank  as  a  game,  are  evidently  a  reliable 
resource  for  the  playground  leader." 

Recreation  Seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing 

Provided  through  adequate  recreation  for  boys  in  rural  and 

the  Boy  Scout  suburban  districts,  said  Isaac  C.  Sutton,  of 

Activities  Philadelphia,   several   counties   near   Phila- 

delphia, after  the  schools  and  churches  had  failed  to  meet  the 
need,  had  found  a  solution  in  the  boy  scout  movement.  The 
only  expense  of  the  work  has  been  for  general  supervision 
which  has  been  approximately  $3.00  per  boy.  It  is  hoped  to 
double  the  number  of  boys,  thus  cutting  the  cost  per  boy  in 
half.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  since  the  problem  was  always  how 
to  support  such  a  movement  it  seemed  that  the  ideal  would  be 
for  every  school  to  employ  a  regular  director  of  recreation  until 
the  Utopian  day  when  every  teacher  shall  be  trained  as  a  director 
of  recreation  and  every  town  and  hamlet  shall  provide  ade- 
quate recreation  for  all  its  pupils. 

If  Dreams  That  dreams  do  come  true  and  the  Utopian 

Come  vision  is  often  the  precursor  of  realization 

True  was  the  theme  of  the  Mayor  of  Richmond, 

Honorable  George  Ainslie,  who  said,  "People  often  say,  'These 
playground  folk  are  idealists;  they  are  dreamers!'  Well,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  you  are.  I  never  hear  one 
of  these  intensely  practical  people  make  that  remark  that  there 
does  not  pass  before  my  vision  the  figure  of  Watts,  a  dreamer 
who  watched  the  lid  of  the  teakettle  rise  and  fall;  of  Fulton 
and  of  Stevenson,  who  had  their  dreams  and  added  them  to 
that  of  Watts,  and  gave  to  these  practical  people  the  steamboat 
and  the  railroad;  the  figures  of  Morse  and  Bell,  whose  dreams, — 
and  they  were  all  regarded  somewhere  between  the  condition  of 
harmless  imbecility  and  dangerous  lunacy, — gave  us  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph.  And  I  wonder  where  these  practical 
people  would  be,  what  they  would  do,  what  they  would  have, 
if  there  could  be  subtracted  from  their  lives  the  contributions 
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these  dreamers  have  made.  I  hope  you  are  dreamers,  and  I 
sincerely  indulge  the  hope  that  so  long  as  your  dreams  shall 
have  for  their  end  the  making  of  better,  bigger,  stronger,  sounder 
and  saner  men  and  women,  the  elevation  of  our  standards,  and 
the  improvement  of  our  civilization,  each  and  every  one  of 
your  dreams  may  come  true." 


THE  HOLIDAY  AS  A  BUILDER  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BY  E.  B.  MERO 
Secretary,  Public  Recreation  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

Though  many  cities  are  working  along  safe  and  sane  lines 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  not  so  many  cities  have 
arranged  for  adequate  celebration  of  Columbus  Day.  Only  very 
slowly  has  the  idea  spread  that  Columbus  Day  is  really  the  one 
great  holiday  of  all  Americans. 

Boston  has  tried  the  plan  of  bringing  together  native  Amer- 
icans, Germans,  Irish,  Poles,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Chinese,  and 
other  peoples  in  general  emulation  to  see  which  can  make  the 
best  turn-out.  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  appointed 
a  director  of  celebrations  to  take  charge  of  all  holidays  with  a 
Citizens'  Public  Celebration  Association  and  committees  for 
each  holiday.  The  new  appointee,  John  F.  Davey,  has  scored  a 
marked  success  in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

In  the  pageant  parade  of  Columbus  Day,  1912,  some  twenty- 
six  nationalities  were  represented,  whose  numerical  strength 
was  estimated  as  nearly  thirty  thousand.  The  prize  for  the 
finest  feature  was  won  by  the  Chinese.  The  applause  that 
greeted  them  as  they  passed  was  evidence  of  the  immediate 
value  of  the  celebration  in  removing  race  prejudice.  For  one 
day  at  least  the  Chinese  proved  themselves  the  peer  of  any 
other  kind  of  resident.  Three  hundred  patriots  of  this  race 
were  garbed  in  festival  costumes,  many  of  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  Four 
floats  conveyed  Chinese  musicians,  a  teahouse,  and  a  group  of 
women  and  children.  That  the  latter  were  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  festivities  was  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  that  actuates 
the  denizens  of  Chinatown. 
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The  plan  for  1912  was  repeated  in  Boston  on  October  13th, 
1913.  Ideas  and  schemes  had  been  thrashed  out  at  meetings  of 
a  Columbus  Day  Committee,  a  supervisor  of  parade  features  had 
conducted  correspondence  with  various  organizations,  kept  in 
touch  with  the  leading  people  of  the  different  nationalities,  sug- 
gested designs  for  costumes  and  equipment,  and  in  general  had 
the  recognized  functions  of  the  pageant  master.  The  new  fea- 
ture this  year  was  a  recreation  division  to  show  the  recreational 
activities  of  the  city.  One  of  the  larger  gymnasiums  had  march- 
ing calisthenics  by  a  class  of  one  hundred  men.  Another  had  a 
float  with  a  basket  ball  game  in  progress.  The  idea  back  of  the 
parade  is  not  only  to  give  the  holiday  meaning  but  to  reveal 
the  city  to  itself. 

Columbus  Day  comes  in  parade  weather.  Fourth  of  July 
is  too  hot  for  parading  in  most  cities.  Fourth  of  July  is  dis- 
tinctly a  children's  day  with  abundant  open  air  activities  in 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Columbus  Day,  however,  is  a  grown- 
ups' day  and  a  parade  is  its  big  feature. 


CREDO 
FRANCIS  R.  NORTH 

Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

In  Self-  I  believe  in  a  system  of  education  which 

Development  allows  no  normal  mode  of  self-expression, 

no  natural  proclivity,  no  talent  of  an  individual  boy  or  girl  to 
go  undeveloped  for  lack  of  opportunity, — a  system  which  in- 
cludes the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  the  playground,  the 
fields,  the  woods,  the  shore.  I  regard  work  and  play,  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  the  home,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  school, 
the  religious  training  of  the  church,  as  simply  different  media 
and  modes  for  self-development  with  no  well-defined  separation 
among  them. 

In  Abundant  I  believe  in  an  abundant  life  for  adults,  for 

Life  for  young  people  and  for  children, — in  which 

All  there  is  opportunity  to  develop  or  express 
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individually  or  in  company  with  others  any  aspiration  of  the 
human  soul,  any  wholesome  activity  of  mind  or  body. 
In  Helping  I   believe   in   using  all   my  powers   to  aid 

to  Provide  civilization  to  produce  a  condition  in  munici- 

Life  for  All  palities    in    town    or   country,    which    shall 

make  these  things  possible  in  order  that  men,  women  and 
children  may  have  life  and  that  they  may  have  it  more  abund- 
antly. 

This  is  why  I  believe  in  playgrounds  and  parks,  in  schools 
with  opportunity  for  manual  training  and  domestic  science, 
music  and  other  arts,  as  well  as  the  humanities  and  the  important 
fundamental  studies  of  the  traditional  curriculum.  It  is  why 
I  believe  in  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings,  field-houses, 
and  other  public  buildings  as  the  club-houses  of  the  people, 
with  opportunity  for  every  activity  in  which  young  people  and 
adults  take  delight.  It  is  why  I  believe  in  high  standards  in 
the  commercial  recreations,  and  in  the  conduct  of  municipal 
celebrations.  It  is  why  I  believe  in  improved  housing  and  in 
shorter  hours  of  labor  with  reasonable  compensation. 

Because  education  centers  on  the  individual 

the  individual  an(^  ^ves  are  ^vec*  ^Y  individuals,  I  believe 

in  the  careful  planning  and  organization  of 

activities  to  meet  individual  needs.  That  is  why  I  believe  in 
every  effort  being  made  to  urge  parents  to  provide  a  better  type 
of  home-life.  It  is  why  I  believe  in  trained  teachers  in  the 
schools,  priests  and  preachers  and  volunteer  leaders  of  high 
ability  in  the  churches,  trained  directors  and  assistants  in  social 
centers  and  on  the  playgrounds.  And  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  believe  in  high  efficiency  in  the  office  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent, in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  editor's  chair,  I  believe  in  high 
ability  in  a  municipal  officer, — a  recreation  secretary, — whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  proper  facilities  and  proper  organization 
for  the  leisure  time  of  citizens  of  all  ages. 
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SOME   GUIDING  PRINCIPLES   IN   PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION* 

THOMAS  D.  WOOD,  M.D. 

Professor  of   Physical   Education,   Teachers   College,   Columbia  University, 

New  York  City 

While  health  is  an  essential  condition,  value  and  by-product 
in  wholesome  living  and  in  a  rational  education,  it  still  may  be, 
and  apparently  often  is,  too  direct  a  goal  and  too  absorbing  or 
exclusive  a  motive  for  teacher  or  pupil,  for  leader  or  follower 
in  a  process  of  physical  education. 

The  purpose  of  physical  education  is,  in  the  large,  identical 
with  the  rational  purpose  of  general  education;  aimed  at  the 
same  ultimate  goal  as  the  other  departments  of  education.  The 
purpose  of  physical  education  is  differentiated  from  other  phases 
in  relation  to  the  selected  materials  and  instruments  for  attain- 
ing the  general  object  of  education,  which  is  preparation  for 
life,  and  which  is  much  better  defined  even  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  mind  than  of  body,  in  as  much  as  for  human 
purposes  and  for  the  highest  realization  of  human  effort  the 
body  is  best  considered  as  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  the  organ 
of  expression  for  the  soul  and  personality  of  the  human  being 
and  not  as  an  object  of  development  or  culture  for  its  own  sake. 

The  motives  and  interests  in  the  mind  of  the  performer  are 
in  a  way  more  important  than  the  act  performed,  though  the 
action  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  which  the 
motive  is  the  introduction.  The  performance  or  repetition  of 
movement  or  act  which  lacks  a  sufficient  or  logical  motive  is 
often  less  effective  in  some  important  regards  than  complete 
inaction. 

Physical  education  is  to  be  accomplished  then  through  the 
self  expression  of  the  individual  and  this  is  to  be  determined 
through  the  initiative  of  the  young  person  as  far  as  possible. 

The  business  of  physical  education  is  to  help  develop  a 
socially  efficient  person ;  a  useful  citizen ;  a  good  potential 
ancestor;  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  wholesome,  enjoyable  psycho- 
motor  recreation  in  order  that  the  biologic  basis  and  quality 
may  be  well  preserved  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual. 

*  Extracts  from  President's  address  at  the  Physical  Education  Society  of  N.  Y., 
1913 
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WILLIAM  BURDICK,  M.D. 
Director,  Public  Athletic  League,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  aim  of  the  badge  test  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  is  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  lives 
of  growing  boys.  Not  the  accomplishment  of  stereotyped  motor 
acts  is  desired  but  an  efficient  life  as  expressed  in  character. 
There 'is  a  marked  tendency  for  extremes  in  all  action.  The 
fundamental  tissues  of  the  body  naturally  over-act,  for  example, 
the  heart  muscle  normally  beats  one  hundred  and  forty  times  a 
minute  unless  checked  by  the  controlling  nerves.  So,  too,  boys 
are  naturally  vigorous  and  waste  themselves  in  random,  useless 
activity.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  race  itself  as  well  as  that 
of  the  individual  depends  upon  inhibition.  The  Greeks  called 
self-control  "healthy-mindedness."  They  considered  it  equal  to 
temperance  and  courage.  True  character  is  based  on  such  self- 
control  as  considers  temperance  as  an  individual  virtue  denoting 
one's  relation  to  pleasure  and  as  conceives  courage  as  a 
social  virtue  expressing  one's  relation  to  pain  and  danger.  A 
comprehensive  test  will  include  both  the  selfish  and  altruistic 
motives. 

The  present  tests  are  praiseworthy  because 
e     a  ue  .^  .    possible  for  the  average  boy  to  win  the 

of  Victory 

awards.  There  is  a  real  value  in  victory  that 
is  lost  in  the  usual  track  and  field  athletics  and  in  most  of  the 
games  of  youth  as  now  administered.  Victory  teaches  a  boy 
the  feeling  of  power  which  is  so  essential  for  continuous  interest 
and  growth.  The  arrangement  of  three  progressively  harder 
tests  acts  as  a  continued  incentive  to  better  muscular  growth 
and  co-ordination,  especially  if  the  boy  is  winning  a  new  badge 
each  year.  All  of  us  must  occasionally  succeed  or  we  shall  give 
up  trying.  When  most  of  the  people  are  in  distress,  everyone 
turns  to  and  helps  and  is  brave.  Discouragement  haunts  the 
individual  who  sees  no  chance  of  success.  Even  in  adult  life 
suicides  usually  happen  on  pleasant  days  when  most  people  are 
happy,  not  during  times  of  war  and  distress.  Hence  a  skillful 

*  Extracts  from  address  given  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,   Richmond,  Virginia,   May  8,   1913 
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teacher  recognizes  it  as  a  part  of  modern  positive  pedagogy  to 
arrange  studies  so  that  the  pupil  is  conquering  an  opposing  task, 
daily  making  real  advances.  Therefore  in  athletics  one  ought 
to  classify  teams  and  games  so  that  victory  shall  be  a  real 
stimulus  to  growth  in  efficiency. 

The  present  tests  correspond  to  the  methods 

Efficiency  of  scientific  management.  They  are  based 

^Athletics  on  mo(^ern  principles  and  test  efficiency. 

At  last  there  is  a  standardization  of  effort 

since  each  boy  has  a  measure  with  which  he  may  gauge  his 
ability.  He  learns  his  limitations  and  through  practice  over- 
comes these  or  is  eliminated  to  a  class  in  which  he  may  do  suc- 
cessful work.  It  is  so  much  better  to  learn  one's  powers  before 
ambition  is  disappointed.  Wrecks  of  life  in  the  thirties  can  be 
avoided  if  the  ship  can  learn  its  best  sail-area  in  the  'teens.  If 
the  scheme  is  properly  administered  records  will  be  kept  not 
only  of  each  runner  but  also  of  the  class  and  school,  district  and 
city,  as  is  being  done  with  regard  to  posture  in  Brooklyn's 
schools.  The  output  of  life  is  increased,  for  as  he  becomes  pro- 
ficient in  one  event  he  will  try  another  and  another.  This  will 
lead  to  the  highly  desired  all-around  activity.  Effort  will  not  be 
wasted,  for  a  definite  goal  is  ever  before  him.  He  must  complete 
each  event  to  win  the  coveted  button  consequently  he  will 
focus  upon  the  selected  events.  The  extreme  effort  existent  in 
so  many  sports,  as  marathon  running,  are  avoided  here  where 
the  distances  are  well-chosen.  It  is  a  wise  provision  that 
rewards  are  given  at  once  and  are  not  postponed,  as  is  the  case 
in  profit  sharing.  The  average  man  and  average  boy  want  to 
receive  their  profits  now.  Frequent  rewards  for  power  acquired, 
which  is  shown  when  he  passes  each  new  test,  will  help  him  to 
continue  training  and  furnish  new  interests.  This  principle 
should  lead  us  to  new  events  and  a  continuation  of  similar 
principles  in  competitive  games.  Best  of  all,  as  scientific  man- 
agement has  shown  there  need  be  no  antagonism  between  labor 
and  capital  for  both  are  after  the  same  result,  so,  here,  there  will 
come  a  closer  co-operation  between  leaders  and  boys.  Each  will 
help  the  other  and  our  influence  in  the  boy  world  will  extend 
farther  and  farther  as  do  the  waves  when  a  stone  is  dropped  in 
a  lake. 
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The  badges  are  given  and  conditions  adapted 
*  to  the  b°y's  nature.     The  events  selected 

Well-Adapted  .       .      .  .      f 

to  Boyg  are    particularly    good    for    pre-adolescent 

boys  since  they  include  vigorous  running, 

which  will  result  in  organic  growth ;  they  demand  speed,  which 
means  quick  reaction  to  stimuli;  they  postpone  endurance  tests 
until  after  the  days  of  high  school  athletics  and  they  correspond 
to  growth  in  that  high  jumping  comes  at  a  time  when  the  thigh 
has  gotten  its  increased  length.  They  are  valuable,  since  they  give 
the  bashful  boy,  who  now  will  never  try,  a  chance  to  strive,  though 
he  may  never  win  a  race.  It  will,  however,  give  him  confidence 
for  other  types  of  work  in  which  he  can  excel.  The  badges 
themselves  are  beautiful,  artistic  and  relatively  inexpensive. 
They  have  moral  value  in  that  they  teach  that  rewards  do  come 
from  obedience  to  law.  Boys  must  learn  this  for  it  is  almost 
too  late  in  adolescence.  They  have  a  peculiar  importance  in 
that  the  loser  has  no  one  to  blame  but  his  own  self.  As  golf 
tests  a  man's  morals  in  that  he  cannot  excuse  his  fault  as  in 
tennis,  so,  in  the  badge  test,  success  depends  only  upon  the  boy. 
There  are  some  dangers  in  the  present 

Dangers  ,  ?        ._ 

scheme   just   as   in   scientific   management. 

The  latter  has  been  criticised  as  "aggregation;  specialization; 
standardization;  reduction  to  a  type;  in  danger  of  becoming 
automatic,  dull,  and  not  creative;  inflexibility."  Our  tests 
must  have  new  events  in  coming  years  and  be  supplemented 
by  more  difficult  ones  or  they  will  be  similarly  criticised. 
Past  experience  with  fixed  events  has  not  been  successful, 
as  witness  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pentathlon  or  the  few  com- 
petitors in  the  A.  A.  U.  all-around  competition.  As  it  is,  some 
cities,  after  five  years'  training,  have  found  the  times  for  100  and 
220  dashes  are  too  slow.  Experience  in  some  cities  seems  to 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  button  is  too  high  for  the  average  boy 
who  plays  in  our  public  parks.  I  believe  older  boys  should  buy 
their  own  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  fair  to  expect  the  little  fellows  to 
do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  advertisement  and  co-operation 
needed  from  the  school  teachers,  for  this  kind  of  victory  has 
no  relation  to  the  school's  standing  as  does  the  glory  that  comes 
from  a  successful  basket-ball  team.  It  is  a  bad  principle  not 
to  give  the  boy  some  percent  credit  for  a  small  jump.  The 
rural  school  plan  of  athletics  surpasses  the  badge  test  in  this 
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respect,  for  there  every  inch  counts.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
the  emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  upon  the  prize  and  we  keep 
up  the  mistake  of  past  athletics  in  the  sports  of  older  boys. 
Baltimore  has  proven  that  boys  want  sports,  not  prizes,  in  that 
in  1912  it  ran  sixty-five  meets  with  no  prizes  other  than  news- 
paper publicity.  Finally,  the  greatest  objection  is  that  the 
emphasis  is  wholly  too  individualistic  in  its  aims  and  results. 
I  realize  we  are  dealing  with  boys,  mostly  savage,  yet  we  fail 
if  we  do  not  use  our  tests  as  stepping  stones  to  team  play  in 
adolescence.  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  demands  of  the  self 
and  the  demands  of  our  neighbor.  "There  is  then  no  self-realiza- 
tion for  any  individual  who  is  only  a  bare  individual.  He  can 
advance  toward  personality  only  by  being  an  organic  member 
of  the  whole."  Selfishness  or  altruism — "we  cannot  tell  which 
term  to  apply  until  we  know  what  end  is  sought."  Let's  keep  the 
end  clear! 

The  badge  tests  do  stand  for  the  new  ath- 

The  Modern  letics.  Old  athletics  were  typified  in  St. 

Athletics  James'  version  of  St.  Paul's  injunction,  "So 

run  that  you  may  obtain"  for  boys  and  men 

competed  for  the  prize.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  our  emphasis  upon  the  getting  of  measured  results  as  stated 
in  the  revised  version,  "So  run  that  ye  may  attain." 
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A  PLAN  FOR  THE  BETTER  ECONOMIC  AND  EDUCATIVE  USE  OF  THE 
TIME  OF  CHILDREN  IN  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  MANUFACTURING 

VILLAGES. 

PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  all  of  the  manufacturing  villages,  suburban  communities, 
smaller  towns,  and  outskirts  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  there 
is  much  valuable  land  in  back  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  elsewhere 
which  might  be  used  for  home  gardens.  In  every  school  in  a 
community  of  this  kind  there  should  be  at  least  one  teacher  who 
knows  gardening  both  theoretically  and  practically.  This 
teacher,  who  should,  of  course,  be  employed  twelve  months  in 
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the  year,  should  teach  the  elementary  sciences  in  the  schools 
during  school  hours  and  should,  out  of  school  hours,  direct  the 
home  gardening  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen.  If  possible  the  teacher  should  have  the  assistance  of 
an  expert  gardener,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  most 
practical  and  profitable  way.  The  teacher  and  the  gardener 
should  help  the  children  find  the  plots  of  ground  near  their 
homes  best  suited  for  garden  work,  aid  them  by  some  co-opera- 
tive method  to  have  the  lots  properly  plowed  and  prepared  for 
cultivation,  help  them  select  seeds,  and  show  them  how  to  plant, 
cultivate,  and  harvest,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The 
teacher  should  spend  the  afternoons  and  Saturdays  of  winter, 
spring,  and  fall,  when  school  is  in  session,  and  all  of  the  vacation 
days  of  summer,  visiting  the  children  in  their  homes,  directing 
their  work,  and  giving  to  each  child  such  help  as  he  most  needs. 
Once  a  week  or  oftener,  during  the  vacation  months,  the  teacher 
should  assemble  the  children  in  groups  for  discussions  of  their 
work  and  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved. 

Vegetables,  berries,  and  fruits  grown  should  be  used  first 
as  food  for  the  children  and  their  families;  then  the  surplus 
should  be  marketed  to  the  best  advantage.  Through  the  help 
of  the  teacher  this  can  be  done  in  a  co-operative  way.  Ten  or 
fifteen  cents  worth  of  vegetables  each  day  from  the  gardens  of 
each  of  200  children  would  amount  to  $20  or  $30.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  when  the  surplus  is  large  and  cannot  be  marketed 
to  advantage,  the  teacher  should  direct  and  help  the  children 
in  canning  and  preserving  for  winter  use  or  for  sale.  The 
canning  and  tomato  clubs  of  the  Southern  States  have  already 
shown  what  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  results  of  this  plan  when  it 
shall  be  in  full  operation  throughout  the  country.  For  the  chil- 
dren it  will  mean  health,  strength,  joy  in  work,  habits  of  indus- 
try, an  understanding  of  the  value  of  money,  as  measured  in 
terms  of  labor,  and  such  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  forces 
of  nature  as  must  be  had  for  an  understanding  of  most  of  their 
school  lessons.  They  will  also  learn  something  at  least  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  morality;  that  each  individual  must 
make  his  or  her  own  living;  must,  by  some  kind  of  labor  of 
head,  hand,  or  heart,  contribute  to  the  common  wealth  as  much 
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as  he  takes  from  it;  must  pay  for  what  he  gets  in  some  kind 
of  coin. 

Compared  with  the  results,  the  cost  will  be  inconsiderable. 
No  addition  to  the  number  of  teachers  will  be  required.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  require  different  preparation  for  one  teacher 
in  each  school.  Fifty  thousand  such  teachers  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  city,  town,  and  manufacturing  village  schools  in  the 
United  States.  To  add  $500  to  the  salary  of  one  teacher  in  each 
school,  in  order  to  retain  his  services  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  months,  would  require  an  additional  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000,  only  one-twelfth  of  the  present  total  cost  of  these 
schools  and  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  value  of  what  may 
easily  be  produced  by  the  healthful,  joyous,  educative  labor  of 
children  who  now  spend  much  more  than  half  of  their  waking 
hours  in  idleness  hurtful  to  them  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  organizing  mate- 
rial to  help  in  promoting  school  gardens.  A  number  of  free 
publications  are  available,  among  them  The  School  Garden 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  218),  School  Exercises  on  Plant  Production 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  408),  Testing  Farm  Seeds  in  the  Home  and 
in  the  Rural  School  (Farmers'  Bulletin  428).  Lecture  outlines 
and  lantern  slides  may  be  secured  from  the  department  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time  and  seeds  are  provided. 


FROM  THE  YEAR  BOOK  LETTERS 

The  reports  which  come  in  with  the  year  book  blanks  tell 
so  vividly  the  story  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  recreation 
work  that  it  seems  it  would  be  an  inspiration  to  the  whole 
country  if  many  of  these  letters  could  be  published.  That  is 
not  possible,  however,  but  perhaps  some  idea  of  the  beginnings 
often  made  at  great  sacrifice  in  many  communities  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  extracts. 

B.  M.  Little,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lexington,  Mo.,  writes: 

"About  nine  months  ago  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 

acquire  for  public  playgrounds  a  large  tract  of  unused  land  in 
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the  heart  of  the  city, — land  so  situated  that  it  was  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  the  rubbish  that  could  not  be  burned,  and  whose 
chief  function  and  swampy  condition  are  suggested  by  its  com- 
mon name — 'Goose  Hollow.' 

"An  organization  was  effected  with  the  title  of  the  Lex- 
ington Park  Board,  and  funds  were  solicited  for  the  purchase 
and  conversion  of  this  tract.  A  liberal  response  was  the  result, 
the  land  was  acquired,  large  drainage  tiles  have  been  laid,  the 
rubbish  has  been  cleared  and  six  days  of  volunteer  work  have 
been  done  with  shovels,  plows  and  scrapers.  This  work  was 
done  in  groups  of  two  days  each,  meals  were  prepared  and 
served  on  the  grounds,  by  domestic  science  classes  of  the  high 
school  and  by  volunteer  cooks.  A  general  picnic  was  the  result 
of  these  working  days  and  a  great  amount  of  grading  and  level- 
ing has  been  done,  although  more  will  have  to  be  done  when 
spring  comes. 

"When  the  playground  is  finished  and  equipped,  the  trus- 
tees will  deed  it  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  it  will  be  admin- 
istered as  a  part  of  the  city  school  system.  A  law  was  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  authorizing  school  boards  to  spend  public 
money  for  playground  supervision,  and  allowing  the  same  color 
distinctions  as  apply  in  the  schools  of  Missouri. 

"Perhaps  the  best  effect  of  this  movement  so  far  has  been 
the  very  healthy  'get  together'  spirit  it  has  engendered  in  the 
city.  It  may  be  a  year  before  it  is  regularly  running  as  a  public 
playground,  but  matters  have  gone  so  far  already  that  success 
is  assured." 

A  letter  from  S.  C.  Cornell,  Sheriff,  Merced,  California,  reads : 

"We  have  four  blocks  surrounding  the  Court  House  and 
Jail,  which  I  have  charge  of.  I  set  aside  one  of  these  blocks 
for  playgrounds  for  children  and  raised  $745.33  with  which 
I  bought  playground  apparatus ;  the  work  of  leveling  the  ground 
and  setting  up  the  apparatus  was  done  by  the  prisoners  of  the 
County  Jail,  and  they  do  all  other  work  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  grounds  in  good  shape.  So  there  is  no  expense  for  labor 
and  so  far  I  have  had  no  one  to  supervise,  except  what  time  I 
put  in  myself.  Have  had  a  hard  time  to  get  any  help  but  I 
think  it  will  be  easier  from  now  on,  as  the  people  are  beginning 
to  see  that  playgrounds  are  a  good  thing." 
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FROM  THE  YEAR  BOOK  LETTERS 

Mr.  Lyman  G.  Cosand,  of  Barclay,  Kansas,  in  sending  in 
the  year  book  returns  for  his  community,  writes  as  follows: 

"This  will  seem  like  a  strange  report  to  you.  I  will  give  you 
a  little  account  of  it  as  you  may  not  know  of  any  like  it.  I  have 
consecrated  my  life  to  the  development  of  rural  life.  I  picked 
out  a  weak  country  church  upon  which  to  begin  my  experiments, 
as  pastor  of  a  church.  One  of  the  rather  new  things  I  did  was 
to  get  a  playground  built.  This  is  on  church  grounds  between 
the  parsonage  and  the  church.  I  got  the  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  to  build  this  for  the  use  of  a  Junior  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  on  Saturday  afternoons.  After  it  was  completed 
we  decided  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  it  open  for  the 
entire  community  one  night  a  month,  at  which  time  refresh- 
ments were  served  by  some  organization  of  the  church  or  com- 
munity. The  expense  of  building  was  small,  because  part  of  the 
material  and  almost  all  of  the  work  was  donated.  I  did  part  of 
it  myself.  We  consider  it  has  been  a  success.  Barclay  is  a 
village  of  eighty  people  and  a  community  of  ninety  families 
about  four  miles  square." 

Frederic  M.  Hollister,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  North  Stonington,  Connecticut,  writes: 

"Our  community  is  a  small  rural  community — older  chil- 
dren work  at  home  mostly.  Children  come  not  only  from  the 
village  but  from  two  miles  or  so  outside.  There  is  no  permanent 
organization.  Each  spring  the  pastor  calls  together  those  who 
are  interested,  giving  a  public  notice  in  churches.  Thus  far  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  wife  have  had  general 
oversight  of  the  work  and  for  the  past  two  years  two  young 
ladies — public  school  teachers,  kindergarten  and  grade — have 
been  employed  at  a  merely  nominal  sum  to  have  direct  charge 
of  the  children.  For  two  years  we  had  a  young  lady  who  gave 
her  services  during  July  and  August  for  her  board  and  room 
and  railroad  fare. 

"The  apparatus  is  home-made,  swings,  see-saws,  sliding 
board,  trapeze,  ropes ;  a  small  house  built  for  about  $25  provides 
a  store-room. 

"The  grounds  are  in  an  apple  orchard  back  of  the  Congre- 
gational Parsonage  and  have  been  found  ample  for  all  needs. 
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FROM  THE  YEAR  BOOK  LETTERS 

"All  children  of  the  community  are  welcome  and  largely 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  grounds.  Thus  far 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  the  actual  expense  was  less 
than  $5,  the  proceeds  of  a  week  of  'Tea  Garden'  on  the  lawn  of 
the  church  have  provided  for  all  expenses  and  left  a  small  sur- 
plus for  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

"The  Tea  Garden  serves  another  valuable  community  pur- 
pose in  that  it  secures  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  ladies  in 
the  little. village  and  promotes  a  good  feeling  between  all  classes 
of  people  and  unites  them  in  a  common  work. 

"An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Children's  Playground 
at  the  Grange  Fair  of  the  town  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  received  high  praise. 

"At  first  not  many  were  interested  but  rather  questioned 
the  enterprise, — thought  it  unnecessary  and  even  foolish.  A  few 
parents  have  discouraged  the  attendance  of  their  children,  but 
most  of  the  people  now  have  come  to  look  with  favor  upon  it 
and  to  count  it  of  real  value  to  the  town. 

"It  is  hoped  some  day  that  conveyances  may  be  had  to  carry 
those  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  to  permit  the  children  to 
come  to  and  from  the  grounds  at  least  once  or  twice  each  week. 

"Next  year  we  shall  have  a  weekly  field  day  for  the  boys 
of  the  town  with  various  sports  and  contests  that  will  interest 
the  older  boys  who  have  to  work  on  the  farms  during  the 


The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Association  in  1913  reports 
50,552  children  enrolled  in  the  Vacation  Bible  Schools  of 
34  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  estimating  that  the 
summer's  work  was  the  equivalent  of  215  mission  Sunday- 
schools  conducted  for  a  year.  This  association  in  its  mission 
of  bringing  together  idle  children,  idle  college  students  and  idle 
churches,  provided  hand-work,  music,  free  play  and  non-sec- 
tarian Bible  instruction  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  at  a 
cost  of  ninety  cents  per  child. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  SAINT  LOUIS 

All  the  world  that  is  interested  in  pageantry — and  that  in- 
cludes a  very  large  part  of  the  world  in  these  days — has  its  eyes 
turned  toward  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  this  month,  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  will  be  presented  the  Masque  and  Pageant  of 
St.  Louis,  in  celebration  of  the  city's  one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary.  Miss  Charlotte  Rumbold,  Recreation  Secretary  of 
St.  Louis,  first  suggested  the  pageant  with  so  enthusiastic  a 
response  that  it  is  said  more  than  7,500  citizens  will  take  part. 
Special  envoys  from  other  cities  will  impersonate  symbolic  cities 
in  the  culminating  spectacle  and  will  also  unite  in  a  conference 
upon  community  art.  Percy  MacKaye  is  the  author  of  the 
symbolic  masque,  Thomas  Wood  Stevens  of  the  historical 
pageant. 

THE  NEW  PROCTOR  RECREATION  CENTER 

The  Proctor  Recreation  Center  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  built  from 
the  Proctor  Endowment  fund  was  opened  in  January.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  gymnasiums,  shower  baths,  club 
rooms  with  kitchen  facilities  for  serving  refreshments,  billiard 
tables,  bowling  alleys.  During  the  first  ten  days  the  attendance 
averaged  2,000  a  day.  The  assembly  hall  with  its  splendid 
dancing  floor  was  engaged  for  five  large  dances  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  open.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  community 
center. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
PLAY  AND  RECREATION  FOR  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY 

By    HENRY    S.    CURTIS,    Ph.D.       Published    by    Ginn    and    Company,    29    Beacon    Street, 
Boston,   Massachusetts.      Price,    $1.25 

For  some  time  there  has  been  need  for  just  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Curtis 
has  given  us.  Men  and  women  in  rural  districts  who  have  been  desiring 
practical  suggestions  as  to  what  they  can  do  to  make  life  in  the  country  more 
attractive  for  all,  will  here  find  their  questions  answered.  Out  of  the  wealth 
of  his  own  experience,  with  city  as  well  as  country  recreation  problems, 
with  his  rare  insight,  Dr.  Curtis  points  out  how  the  country  boy  and  girl 
can  be  given  the  play  experiences  that  are  essential  to  a  normal  childhood. 

Games  are  described  for  the  home  and  school;  attention  is  directed 
to  fairs,  exhibits  and  play  festivals;  social-center  clubs — just  for  fun  or 
for  education,  with  programs  for  many  meetings. 
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What  the  church  may  do — or  in  many  cases  has  done;  the  boy  scout 
activities  as  a  salvation  to  country  boys,  these  and  possibilities  or  duties 
confronting  other  organizations  in  providing  organized  recreation  are  dis- 
cussed. The  needs  of  the  country  girl  and  the  farm  women  are  perhaps 
more  appealingly  stated  than  in  any  previous  literature  on  rural  recreation. 

In  writing  this  book  Dr.  Curtis  has  made  a  very  distinct  contribution 
to  the  recreation  movement. 


YOUTH  AND  THE  RACE 
A  STUDY  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

By   EDGAR  JAMES   SWIFT,    Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  in  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,   1912.     Price,  $1.50 

The  most  illuminating  part  of  the  book  to  recreation  readers  will  be 
the  first  chapter,  wherein  case  after  case,  taken  from  newspapers,  reports 
juvenile  delinquency  due  to  the  spirit  of  adventure  repressed  or  gone  wrong. 
A  stronger  plea  could  scarcely  be  made  for  the  place  of  recreation  in  satis- 
fying the  craving  of  youth  for  romance  and  excitement — the  primitive 
instinct,  if  you  will.  Mr.  Swift  uses  these  cases,  together  with  incidents  in 
which  schools  have  failed  to  hold  the  children  in  school  or  to  "discipline" 
them,  as  arguments  for  more  self-government,  more  expression  instead  of 
repression  in  the  public  schools — and  perhaps  there  is  a  message  for  play- 
ground workers  here,  too. 


CHILDREN'S  PLAY  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  EDUCATION,  WITH  AN 
APPENDIX  ON  THE  MONTESSORI  METHOD 

By  WALTER  WOOD.     Published  by  Duffield  and  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $1.25  net 

Mr.  Wood  has  in  this  book,  produced  after  some  months  spent  in  visit- 
ing American  playgrounds,  stated  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
playground  movement.  The  important  theories  of  play  are  succinctly  stated ; 
the  place  of  play  in  the  history  of  education,  is  discussed  down  to  what  has 
been  done  in  America  up  to  the  present  time  in  making  play  a  part  of 
education.  Written  from  the  standpoint  of  an  English  student  of  American 
play  affairs,  the  book  naturally  sees  some  things  about  American  play  which 
our  own  writers  are  too  close  to  see.  As  a  brief  summary  of  the  ideals 
and  attainments  of  the  movement  the  book  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 

A  similar  book  by  the  same  author  deals  less  with  the  theory  of  play 
than  with  the  actual  operation  of  playgrounds  in  America.  This  book,  The 
Playground  Movement  in  America  and  Its  Relation  to  Public  Education, 
published  for  official  use  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  East  Harding  Street,  E.  C.  London,  England,  1913  (Price,  Four- 
pence),  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Wood  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  includes 
a  description  of  the  work  in  Gary,  New  York  City,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  movement 
to  public  education  as  to  leaders  and  equipment;  and  a  summary  of  the 
results  already  attained  in  America. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
SIXTY  MUSICAL  GAMES  AND  RECREATIONS 

By    LAURA    ROUNTREE    SMITH.      Published    by    Oliver    Ditson    Company,    Boston,     Mass. 

Price,  seventy-five  cents 

The  musical  games  utilize  the  play  spirit  as  a  device  to  aid  in  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  music — the  meaning  of  sharp,  flat,  natural,  musical  terms. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  gives  recital  programs  which  will  be  valuable 
not  only  to  music  teachers  and  leaders  of  music  clubs,  but  also  to  others  who 
find  themselves  searching  for  material  for  simple,  child-like  recitals  or  pro- 
grams of  aesthetic  and  educational  standard.  Musical  numbers,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  poems,  recitations  and  dialogues  are  suggested,  giving  a 
delightful  opportunity  for  the  correlation  of  several  clubs  in  a  program. 
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THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

OFFERS  THREE  NORMAL  COURSES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  A  course  in  Gymnastics  covering  three  terms  of  six  weeks  each 

2.  A  course  in  Playground  Management  and  Instruction  covering  two  terms 

3.  A  course  in  Athletics  covering  one  term 

Our  facilities  for  Playground  Instruction  are  unique  and  unsurpassed.  Send  tor  a 
circular  to  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.;  or  to  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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Portland,  Oregon 

Kenton    School    Gardeners   in    Mid-Season    in    Their    Gardens   between   the 

Sidewalk  and  the  Curb,  Eight  Feet  Wide.     Thirty  Children  from 

First  Three  Grades 


Portland,  Oregon 


PRIZE-WINNING  HOME  GARDEN 
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Give  Them 
The  Things 
They  Want 

A  recreation  authority 

says : 

"We  must  give  the 
people  the  thing  they 
want  to  do." 

YOU  know  the  power 
of  the  movies.  Why 
not  have  a  movie  show  of  your  own,  utiliz- 
ing your  recreation  centers  in  the  evening? 
You  can  choose  films  that  will  attract  both  the 
children  and  grown-ups. 

The  Edison  Kinetoscope 

is  especially  adapted  to  recreation  center  needs.  It  is 
safe,  simple,  easily  adjusted  and  operated.  The  films 
are  educational  and  instructive  as  well  as  amusing. 
They  will  bring  the  crowds. 

In  many  districts,  the  Edison  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  attraction  to  the  success  of  the  play- 
ground movement. 

Why  not  write  us  for  information  as  to  expense  and 
adaptibility  to  your  particular  needs? 

287  Lakeside  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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THE  "AMERICAN"  LINE 

OF 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 


Playground   Equipment  must  provide: 

1.  For  individual  play. 

2.  For  group  or  mass  play. 

The  first  is  always  desirable.  The  latter  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary,  owing  to  crowded  conditions  and  necessity  for 
economy. 

WE  FURNISH  ALL  KINDS 

You  should  see  our  famous  American  Coaster  Slide  and 

Ocean  Wave,  and  also 

Our  Full  Line  of  Giant  Strides,  Merry-Go-Rounds, 
See-Saw  Outfits 

and  all  Gymnastic  combinations,  such  as  Swings,  Climbing 
Poles,  Ladders,  Horizontal  Bars,  etc 

Please  consult  us  before  buying.      Write  for  Catalogue 

American  Playground  Device  and  Swing  Co. 

Office :  Factory : 

315  Traction  Terminal  Building  Terre  Haute 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Ind. 
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GLUTRIN 


the  material  referred 
to  in  the  article  on 
"Playground  Surfac- 
ing" that  appeared  in 
the  February,  1914, 
issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, is  made  by  the 

Robeson  Process 
Company 

Pennington,  New  Jersey 


Are  You  Carrying  on 

a 

CampaignforPlaygrounds 

in 

Your  Community  ? 

If  so,  you  will  want  the  April 
issue  of  the  THE  PLAYGROUND, 
picturing  some  of  the  "Jacks 
and  Jills"  without  a  place  to 
play.  It  cannot  fail  to  make 
an  appeal. 

Single  Copies  25  cents 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 


The  "EUREKA  LINE" 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 

Playground  Equipment 

FOR    PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS.   HOMES 
AND    CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS 

SAFE      ::      SANE      ::      ATTRACTIVE      ::      RECREATIVE 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


The  Ashland   Manufacturing  Co 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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PLAYGROUND  WORKERS 

AND 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS 


A  COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

It  SAVES  the  cost  of  a  PIANO.    It  SAVES  the  expense  of  a  PIANIST. 

COLUMBIA  FOLK  DANCE  RECORDS  ARE  INCOMPARABLE 
THEY  EXCEL  IN  RHYTHM,  ACCENT  AND  TONE  QUALITY 

(All  10-inch  Double-Disc  Folk  Dance  Records  65c.) 

c.onnn/St-    Patrick's    Day. 
!>  dUUU  |  Highland    Fling> 


\  The   Ace  of   Diamonds. 

^  Reap  the  Flax 

e  onn9  '  Kamarinskaia. 
S-3002  -  Trallen 


The    Carrousel. 
ans. 


c  onsc  J  The    C 
S-3036  ]  Klappd 

c  ono?  J  Bleking. 
53037  1  Csardas. 


("Bluff    King    Tlal. 
(  Shoemaker's     Dance. 

{Highland    Schottische. 
S-3039^  Danish    Dance    of    Greet- 
(      ing. 

c  ifMn  J  Lassies'  Dance. 
S-3040  ]  The  Oxen  Dance 

(  Norwegian    Mountain 
S-304H      March. 

1 1  See  You. 


S-3047 

S-3048 
S-3049 
S-30SO 


S-3053 


Seven     Pretty    Girls. 
To-Day's     the     First 
May. 

/Ostgotapolska. 
(Our   Little  Girls. 

t  Crested    Hen. 

")  Gotland     Quadrille. 

f  German    Clap. 
(  Rheinlander. 

f  German    Hopping. 
\  Mondanet   Magan:>k. 

f  Laudnum  Bunches. 
(Children's    Polka. 

Hop,    Mother   Annika. 
Nixie   Polka. 

(Tantoli. 
(  Hornpipe. 
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THE  COLUMBIA  "PLAYGROUND  SPECIAL" 

C.The  "Playground  Special"  instrument  has  been  adopted  in 
the  New  York  City  Schools.  Extra  loud  in  tone,  perfect  in 
finish,  and  specially  designed  for  out-of-doors,  gymnasium,  or 
auditorium  use.  (Send  for  quotations.) 

Educational  Department 


Box  F  392 


GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

Woolworth  Building,    New  York  City 


Sixty  Musical  Games  and  Recreations 

By  LAURA  ROUNTREE  SMITH 

Price,  75  cents,  postpaid 


I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  "Sixty  Musical  Games  and 
Recreations,"  by  Laura  Rountree  Smith,  and  find  them  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Interesting  from  the  child's  view- 
point, because  he  loves  a  story.  Instructive,  because  it  brings 
out  in  story  form  so  many  things  that  a  young  student  must 
learn  and  an  advanced  student  must  know. 
Theory  is  generally  considered  dry  and  uninteresting  by  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults,  but  Miss  Smith  has  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating much  of  the  so-called  "Musical  Drudgery"  in  a  very 
interesting  and  original  manner. — F.  F.  CHURCHILL,  Super- 
,-  visor  of  Music,  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TH™  CAMPING  TRIP 

"  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  " 

A  scenic  reading,  with  directions  for  staging.      Suitable 

for  presentation  outdoors  or  indoors.     Requires  few  stage 

properties  and  few  rehearsals.     Price  25  cents. 

CLARA  KERN  BAYLISS,    -    -    MACOMB,  ILL. 


PLAYGROUND  OUTFITS 

Swings      Giant  Strides      Sliding  Boards 
Basket-Bali  Outfits 

Send  for  catalogue  and  let  us  estimate  on  your  requirements 

HOWARD  GEORGE 

P.  O.  Box  4820  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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YOUR 

PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 
SHOULD  HAVE  \ 


shower  mixing  facilities  adequate 
for  capacity  crowds.  Separate 
shower  mixer  valves  require  too 
much  time  for  adjustment  and  re- 
sult in  waste  of  water. 

The  INGHAM 
Shower  Mixer 

places  instant  control  of  water  tem- 
perature in  hands  of  bather.  No 
waste  of  steam.  Therefore  heat 
and  fuel  are  saved.  Costs  less  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  any 
other  shower  mixer. 

Simple  and  safe.  Can  be  used 
by  any  child.  Scalding  impos- 
sible. "  Fool-proof,"  automatic, 
and  self-cleaning.  No  repairs  or 
adjustments. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  used 
by  many  Municipal  Playgrounds,  Swim- 
ming Pools  and  Bath  Houses.  Also  by 
Leading  Clubs,  Hotels,  Gymnasiums, 
Sanitariums,  Industrial  Plants  and  Fine 
Residences. 

Our  free  illustrated  booklet  "  A  Good 
Mixer,"  will  interest  you.  Write  foi  it. 

IMPERIAL  BRASS 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  766 

1200  W.Harrison  St.,  Chicago, 
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GIRLS'  GYMNASTIC  OUTFIT  AT  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

Medart  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 

is  used  extensively  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  Indian  Schools.  It  is  continually  specified  as  a 
standard  for  quality.  This  is  evidence  of  our  ability  to 
satisfy  the  most  critical  buyers. 

MEDART  APPARATUS  is  unbreakable  through  use, 
abuse  or  constant  exposure.  It  assures  that  safety  which 
the  municipality  must  guarantee  to  its  children.  It 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  economy  and  safety. 

An  efficient  equipment  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
expenditure  when  properly  planned.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  data  on  the  subject  of  playground  equip- 
ment, which  we  have  incorporated  in  our  catalog  "Y" 
and  our  interesting  little  booklet  "My  Ideal  Playground." 
Both  are  free  for  the  asking. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters.     Steel  Lockers 

DE  KALB  AND  PRESIDENT  STS.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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JACOB   A.   RIIS 

Because  Jacob  Riis  loved  children  as  few  men  have  done,  and 
had  a  vision  of  what  is  necessary  to  wholesome  happy  childhood,  he 
dared  to  attack  conditions  which  seemed  to  most  men  impossible  of 
change.  Yet  he  lived  to  see  many  of  these  changes  actually  accom- 
plished. He  lived  to  see  the  city  as  having  possibilities  even  for 
childhood. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  since 
its  beginning  rejoiced  to  have  him  as  an  honorary  vice-president  of 
the  Association.  Because  of  his  vision  and  his  love,  millions  of 
American  children,  living  or  yet  unborn,  will  have  reason  to  call  him 
blessed.  His  life  has  given  a  precious  heritage  to  the  children  of 
America. 
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THE    EIGHTH    ANNUAL    MEETING 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  on  Saturday,  May  23,  1914,  at  10  a.  m.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  were  elected : 

Honorary  President,  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

President,  JOSEPH  LEE 
First  Vice-President,  HENRY  P.  DAVISON 
Second  Vice-President,  WILLIAM   KENT 
Third  Vice-President,  ROBERT  GARRETT 
Treasurer,  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY 

DIRECTORS  FOR  TERM  ENDING  1917 

1  JANE  ADDAMS    Chicago,  111. 

2  E.  T.   BURROWES Portland,   Maine 

4  MRS.  E.  P.  EARLE Montclair,  N.  J. 

5  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT Cambridge,  Mass. 

6  ROBERT    GARRETT •  • Baltimore,  Md. 

8  LUTHER  H.  GULICK New  York 

9  MUNSON  HAVENS .  • Cleveland,  Ohio 

11  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY New  York 

12  J.  H.   McCuRDY. Springfield,  Mass. 

13  WALTER  A.   MAY Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

14  JOHN   T.   PRATT New  York 

16  MORTIMER  L.    SCHIFF New  York 

DIRECTORS  FOR  TERM  ENDING  1916 

1  MRS  JOHN  NICHOLAS  BROWN Newport,  R.  I. 

2  HENRY   P.   DAVISON New  York 

3  MRS.   THOMAS   A.   EDISON W.  Orange,  N.  J. 

4  SAM   A.   LEWISOHN • New  York 

5  JESSE    H.    METCALF Providence,  R.  I. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  TERM  ENDING  1915 

1  L.  A.  AULT • Cincinnati,  Ohio 

2  ROBERT   L.    BACON New  York 

3  W.   CAMERON   FORBES • Milton,    Mass. 

4  MRS.  FRANCIS  DELACY  HYDE Plainfield,  N.  J. 

5  MRS.   EDWARD   MORRIS •  • Chicago,  111. 

6  JOHN  W.  PHILP ..Dallas,  Texas 

8  CLEMENT   STUDEBAKER,  JR South  Bend,  Ind. 

9  MRS.    GUILFORD   S.   WOOD Denver,  Colo. 
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THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

A  motion  to  change  the  name  of  the  Association  to  Play  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Fol- 
lowing the  business  meeting  a  luncheon  was  given  in  the  hotel,  at 
which  the  topic  for  discussion  was — How  Fundamental  Is  the  Work- 
ing Out  of  the  Leisure  Time  Problem  to  the  Future  Civilization  of 
Our  Country?  The  speakers  were  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  New  York  State,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick,' President  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America,  George  Ells- 
worth Johnson,  Professor  of  Play  and  Recreation,  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  and  Joseph  Lee,  President  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  THE  PLAYGROUND 
hopes  to  be  able  to  publish  these  addresses  later. 


LEGAL  FORMS  IN  DONATING  PLAYGROUNDS 

This  Association  frequently  has  requests  for  information  from 
persons  desiring  to  dedicate  land  or  money  for  playground  pur- 
poses as  to  what  stipulations  are  necessary  and  advisable  in  such 
conveyances.  In  order  to  answer  such  letters  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Association  to  accumulate  information  regarding  these  con- 
veyances. This  material  is  now  published  in  order  to  make  it  easily 
accessible  for  prospective  donors.  Most  of  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience agree  that  too  strict  regulations  defeat  their  own  ends  inas- 
much as  frequently  the  character  of  the  district  changes  and  what 
has  been  a  residential  section  is  built  up  with  high  office  buildings 
and  the  people  of  the  city  are  not  likely  to  congregate  in  that  dis- 
trict during  their  play  hours.  Therefore  a  wise  provision  is  made 
in  many  of  the  conveyances  that  the  land  may  be  disposed  of  when 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  continue  fulfilling  its  purpose 
as  a  playground  and  recreation  center,  provided  that  other  land 
equal  in  value  and  adapted  to  this  purpose  shall  be  purchased. 
Almost  all  of  these  deeds  of  conveyance  stipulate  that  the  name  of 
the  playground  shall  *be  and  always  remain  the  one  which  they  desig- 
nate— often  in  memoriam  of  some  friend  or  relative.  Many  play- 
grounds that  are  considered  gifts  to  the  city  and  have  been  used  for 
many  years  as  such  have  never  been  made  over  by  a  legal  deed  and 
the  title  to  the  land  is  retained  by  the  donor.  This  is  true  of  the 
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LEGAL  FORMS  IN  DONATING   PLAYGROUNDS 

playground  and  recreation  center  in  Sag  Harbor,  L.  L,  given  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

Many  gifts  have  been  made  with  a  very  loose  deed  placing  the 
ground  in  the  hands  of  trustees  "subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  may  from  time  to  time  determine"  or 
"transferred  to  the  city  if  deemed  best"  but  legal  advice  seems  to 
indicate  that  vague  provisions  may  not  hold  if  for  any  reason  tested 
in  the  courts.  On  the  other  hand  too  strict  regulations  are  unwise. 
Quite  recently  in  Aberdeen,  Washington,  the  city  attorney  asked 
a  donor  to  re-frame  a  deed  which  gave  to  her  heirs  or  assigns  the 
privilege  of  deciding  at  the  end  of  a  ten-year  term  whether  the  city 
had  carried  out  all  the  specifications  fully  and  according  to  the 
exact  wording  of  the  contract,  and  which  also  gave  the  donor 
authority  to  name  one  member  of  the  park  board.  The  attorney 
held  that  the  strict  stipulations  would  make  it  too  easy  for  unprin- 
cipled people  to  regain  valuable  land  on  a  technicality  and  that  while 
the  present  mayor  might  agree  to  appoint  a  designated  person  on  a 
park  board,  he  could  not  make  promises  for  future  mayors. 

One  of  the  most  complete  deeds  of  gift  which  we  have  seen 
is  that  by  which  William  F.  Hubbard  and  Chester  R.  Hubbard,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  gave  a  playground  in  memoriam  of  their  father. 
The  lawyers  who  drew  up  this  deed  feel  it  will  stand  any  test  which 
may  arise.  It  provides  that  if  at  any  time  the  land  shall  become 
unsuitable  through  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  district  or  for 
any  other  good  reason,  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  substitute  for 
it  other  property  "not  inferior  in  value,  convenience  or  fitness  for 
said  use." 

Edward  V.  Hawkins  and  Margaret  L.  Hawkins,  his  wife,  "for 
and  in  consideration  of  $1.00  and  the  performance  of  the  conditions 
and  purposes  hereinafter  established"  conveyed  real  estate  to  be 
used  "only  for  playground  and  recreational  purposes  and  not  for 
ordinary  academic  school  purposes."  This  deed  also  provides  that 
no  buying  or  selling  shall  be  conducted  on  the  grounds  on  Sunday 
and  no  public  games  or  contests  shall  be  maintained  on  Sunday  "nor 
shall  any  intoxicating  liquors  be  allowed  or  permitted  to  be  sold 
thereon  at  any  time."  The  letter  offering  the  Emily  Bill  play- 
ground to  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  a  gift  from  Nathan  D.  Bill,  while 
not  a  deed  of  gift,  stipulates,  "I  particularly  desire  that  it  be  open 
for  simple  and  wholesome  recreation  on  Sunday  so  far  as  public 
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sentiment  may  approve  for  I  believe  it  to  be  much  better  for  the 
people  to  be  happily  employed  thus  and  under  orderly  supervision 
than  to  be  idling  on  the  streets." 

The  Hawkins  playground  was  given  to  the  school  city  of 
Connersville,  the  grantors  reserve  the  privilege  of  erecting  "such 
suitable  memorial  of  its  dedication  to  the  aforesaid  purposes  as  they 
may  desire." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Walter  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  certain 
playgrounds  to  the  Playground  Association  of  Philadelphia  upon 
the  "express  condition  that  they  shall  be  maintained  wholly  and 
entirely  for  a  public  playground  or  recreation  center  at  all  times 
thereafter  forever." 

The  Mayo  Athletic  Field  was  given  to  Rochester,  Minn., 
for  the  "playing  of  baseball  and  football,  and  any  and  all  athletic 
games  and  exhibitions  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  whether  an  admission  fee  or  price  be  charged,  or 
whether  the  same  be  free  to  the  public;  and  also  for  the  holding 
of  all  legal  public  gatherings  and  assemblages ;  for  any  and  all 
school  fairs  and  exhibitions;  for  Chautauqua  lectures,  gatherings 
and  assemblages ;  for  any  and  all  agricultural  fairs  and  exhibitions ; 
for  all  exhibitions  and  fairs  of  domestic  animals,  but  no  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  sold  nor  gambling  allowed  on  said  premises ;  for 
any  and  all  school  athletic  work,  games  and  exhibitions;  for  any 
and  all  educational  and  charitable  purposes;  for  any  and  all  pur- 
poses beneficial  to  said  city  of  Rochester,  and  the  residents  thereof." 

The  premises  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  six  years,  hav- 
ing the  same  power,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  "Said  board  for  the  purposes  of  improving  said 
premises  and  keeping  in  repair  whatever  buildings  and  structures 
which  now  are,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  erected  thereon,  may 
in  its  discretion  charge  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  use  of  said 
premises  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  any  purposes  where  an  admis- 
sion charge  is  or  charges  are  made,  but  no  rental  shall  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  said  premises  for  any  free  public  gathering,  assem- 
blage or  exhibition,  nor  for  any  use  of  said  premises  for  athletic 
work,  games,  exhibitions  or  fairs  of  any  public  school,  nor  for 
the  use  of  said  premises  for  any  educational  or  charitable  purpose, 
excepting  to  repair  such  damage  as  may  be  occasioned  by  such 
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use.  The  said  city  of  Rochester  shall  annually  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient,  appro- 
priate such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  said  premises,  and  for  the  erection  or  repair  of 
any  and  all  buildings  and  structures  therefor  for  said  year,  and 
to  carry  out  any  and  all  purposes  of  this  trust." 

Irving  T.  Palmer  Field  was  given  to  Winchester,  Mass.,  by 
Mrs.  Palmer  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband  at  a  "town  meeting" 
and  accepted  at  that  meeting. 

The  gift  of  a  playground  by  Francis  B.  Reeves  was  made  to 
the  Johnson  Reeves  Playground  Association  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  title  and  carrying  out 
the  object. 

Mrs.  Horatio  Hathaway  gave  a  playground  to  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  by  an  ordinary  warranty  deed  preceded  by  a  letter  to  the  City 
Council  expressing  her  wishes  regarding  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
land.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  accepted  the  gift  "in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  named  in  the  communication  from  Mrs.  Hath- 
away." The  preparation  of  the  land  was  delayed  for  nearly  three 
years  so  it  seems  that  some  stipulation  regarding  the  time  to  be 
occupied  in  preparing  and  equipping  playgrounds  would  have  been 
wise.  The  deed  of  the  gift  of  a  playground  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Westfield,  New  York,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Welsh,  provides  that  if  the  playground  is  not  accepted 
and  used  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a  playground,  it  shall  go  to  the 
Village  of  Westfield  for  a  public  park.  If  not  accepted  within  one 
year,  it  shall  revert  to  the  grantors. 

Buder  playground  in  St.  Louis  was  given  on  condition  that 
the  land  should  "at  all  times  be  cared  for,  kept  in  condition,  and 
maintained,  operated,  and  conducted  as  such"  by  the  City  of  St. 
Louts.  "In  the  event  the  said  premises  shall  not  be  named,  used 
and  maintained  as  aforesaid  then  the  title  thereto  shall  revert  to 
the  grantors  or  their  heirs  at  law." 

Other  provisions  found  in  conveyances  of  donated  playgrounds 
are: 

City  to  maintain  the  donated  lot  as  a  playground  and 
also  to  set  aside  for  playground  purposes  certain  property 
already  owned  by  the  city  and  no  longer  needed  as  a  reservoir ; 
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the  donated  property  to  revert  to  the  donor  if  either  or  both 
properties  cease  to  be  used  as  a  playground. 

Park  has  been  donated  on  condition  that  the  adjacent 
streets  and  highways  be  developed. 

Eight  acres  to  be  held  in  trust  forever  by  city  for  a  public 
playground  and  athletic  field  to  be  known  as  John  T.  Brown- 
ing Playground  and  Athletic  Field. 

Land,  apparatus  and  shelter  house  given  to  Borough  of 
Naugatuck  on  condition  that  the  playground  be  kept  in  good 
condition  as  to  grass,  walks,  shrubs,  apparatus. 

The  land  shall  be  used  solely  for  a  playground  and  there 
shall  be  no  buildings  erected  there. 

A  tract  of  land  for  children's  playground  and  park.  The 
city  shall  have  no  right  according  to  the  deed  to  sell  any  of 
the  land  or  to  use  it  for  any  purpose  other  than  a  children's 
playground  except  that  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  law- 
abiding  political  and  religious  organizations  may  be  held  there. 

Given  on  condition  that  it  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Park  Commissioners  and  that  the  town  keep  it  up  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  given. 

A  gift  of  land  on  condition  that  the  Welfare  Association 
maintain  it  as  a  park  and  playground. 

A  tract  of  land  is  given  to  the  city  on  condition  that  it 
be  used  as  a  municipal  playground  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Twenty  city  lots  given  to  city  for  use  as  playground  for 
children.  City  required  to  spend  $500  in  1910  and  the  same 
amount  in  1911  on  improvements. 

Land  valued  at  $344,000  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  a  seaside  recreation  place. 

Two  tracts  of  land  of  one  acre  each  given  to  the  Special 
Park  Commission  for  park  and  playground  purposes  on  con- 
dition that  permission  be  given  to  erect  a  statue  of  a  deceased 
member  of  the  Company  making  the  gift. 

Land  for  playground  purposes.  However,  the  property 
donated  need  not  be  used  unless  the  authorities  see  fit,  but  may 
be  sold  and  some  other  property  bought  with  the  money  it 
brings.  The  playground  chosen  must  bear  the  name  of  the 
donor. 
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Three  acres  given  with  the  stipulation  that  the  grounds 
are  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  children  and  are  not  to  be  open 
on  Sunday. 

Two  and  four-tenths  acres  given  on  condition  that  the 
city  improve  for  playground  purposes  without  molesting  the 
trees.  The  land  is  a  court  between  lots  platted  by  the  donors 
where  they  intend  to  build  sanitary  homes  for  working  men. 

The  deed  of  trust  of  the  Blanche  Burpee  Public  Playground  in 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  detailed  of  such 
deeds,  provides  that  the  ground  shall  be  for  the  children  and  youth 
of  Doylestown  and  "only  such  games  and  recreation  shall  be  per- 
mitted upon  such  premises  as  are  moral,  wholesome  and  lawful, 
and  shall  be  participated  in  only  by  persons  under  such  ages  as 
the  trustees  may  prescribe,  except  in  case  of  attending  nurses, 
guardians,  caretakers,  and  parents  accompanying  children."  "No 
intoxicated  person  or  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  permitted  upon 
or  used  upon  the  premises."  "A  reasonable  part  may  be  set  aside 
to  be  used  for  athletic  exercises  by  the  children  attending  upon  the 
high  or  other  schools,  provided  that  no  professional  games  or 
exercises  shall  be  played  upon  the  grounds."  The  trustees  may 
place  the  premises  under  the  management  of  any  association  of 
parents  and  citizens  for  one  year  at  a  time  subject  to  renewal  or 
to  termination  upon  the  violation  of  any  rules  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed. The  trustees  may  permit  improvements  and  beautifying 
of  the  premises  provided  such  improvements  are  received  as  a  per- 
manent gift  not  subject  to  be  reclaimed  or  removed  from  the 
premises  by  the  donors.  There  shall  be  no  distinction  of  color, 
sex,  religious,  political,  or  other  beliefs.  The  board  of  trustees 
for  this  playground  is  nine,  at  least  four  of  whom  are  to  be  women. 
Any  vacancy  is  filled  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grantor  by  him.  In 
case  of  his  death  or  inability,  the  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  remaining  trustees.  "No  vacancy  shall  remain 
unfilled  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  three  months  after  which 
period  has  elapsed  upon  application  with  due  proof  made  by  any 
citizen  of  said  town  to  the  Orphan's  Court  of  the  County,  it  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  fill  such 
vacancy."  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  violated  the  premises  revert 
to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs. 
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THIS  DEED,  made  this  30th  day  of  March,  1914,  between  William  P. 
Hubbard  and  Chester  R.  Hubbard,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  parties  of 
the  first  part,  and  George  R.  E.  Gilchrist,  George  A.  Laughlin,  George  W. 
Lutz,  George  O.  Nagle  and  William  F.  Stifel,  of  the  same  place,  and  their 
survivors  and  successors  in  the  trust  hereby  created,  all  of  whom  are  herein- 
after designated  as  Trustees,  parties  of  the  second  part: 

WITNESSETH  THAT  WHEREAS  the  parties  of  the  first  part  have  acquired 
a  parcel  of  land,  which, 

.      IN  MEMORY  OF  CHESTER  D.  HUBBARD, 

their  father,  they  desire  shall  be  used  always  for  playground  and  recreation 
purposes,  under  appropriate  restrictions  and  subject  to  reversion  only  in  case 
such  use  shall  cease,  as  hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now  THEREFORE  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  of  the  trusts  hereinafter  set  forth,  do  grant  unto  the  said 
Trustees,  with  covenant  of  special  warranty,  and  upon  the  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  trusts  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  said  parcel  of  land,  that  is  to 
say: 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  said  grant  is  upon  the  following  trusts,  conditions  and  stipulations : 

1.  That  said  Trustees  shall  hold,  maintain,  manage  and  use  said  prop- 
erty and  every  part  thereof  as  and  for  a  playground  and  recreation  centre  at 
all  times  hereafter,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  deed  and  to  such  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  herewith  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  said 
Trustees;  and  three  of  said  Trustees  may  in  all  cases  act  with  the  same 
authority  and  effect  as  the  whole  number  of  Trustees  might  act. 

2.  Said  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  and  for  such  periods  as  to 
them  may  see  fit  permit  the  Wheeling  Playground  Association,  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  or  any  other  association  or  corporation  legally  empowered  so  to 
do,  to  occupy,  maintain,  use  and  manage  the  said  property  for  the  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  regulations  aforesaid,  but  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  said  property  shall  be  properly  equipped,  operated,  supervised 
and  cared  for  as  a  public  playground  and  recreation  centre,  and  that  for  such 
purposes  there  shall  be  expended  every  year  as  much  money  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Trustees  may  be  adequate  for  such  purposes. 

3.  The  circuit  court  of  Ohio  county  or  such  court  as  may  succeed  to  or 
have    its    equitable    jurisdiction    shall,      in   the    exercise   of    its    equitable 
or   visitorial   powers,    have    control    of    the    administration    of     the    trust 
hereby  created.     The  said  Trustees,  as  long  as  the  said  property  remains 
in  their  hands,   shall  in  the  month   of  January  in  each  year  file  in   such 
court  a  report  of  such  administration  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.     If 
any  Trustee  shall  die,  remove  his  residence  from  the  county  of  Ohio,  or  re- 
fuse to  act,  he  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  such  Trustee,  and  the  said  court  may 
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appoint  another  in  his  stead,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties. 
Any  such  appointment  may  be  made  upon  application  and  nomination  by  one 
or  more  of  the  remaining  Trustees  or  in  default  of  such  application  and 
nomination  within  six  months  after  such  vacancy  shall  occur,  upon  applica- 
tion and  nomination  by  one  or  more  citizens  of  Ohio  county,  but  in  any  case 
only  after  reasonable  notice  to  each  of  such  remaining  Trustees  of  such 
application  and  of  such  nomination. 

4.  The  said  Trustees  or  their  grantees  may  sell,  exchange  and  dispose 
of  the  property  taken  or  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  hereof,  or  any 
part  thereof,  if  it  shall  at  any  time  seem  to  them  advisable  to  do  so,  but  only 
upon  the  condition  that  other  property  not  inferior  in  value,  convenience  or 
fitness  for  said  uses  shall  be  substituted  for  the  property  disposed  of  by  them, 
and  shall  be  effectually  conveyed,  dedicated  and  limited  to  like  uses. 

5.  If  the  city  of   Wheeling  or  other  corporation,   public  or  private, 
legally  empowered  so  to  do,   shall  at  any  time  agree  to   equip,   maintain, 
operate,  supervise  and  care  for  the  property  subject  to  this  trust  as  a  play- 
ground and  recreation  centre  perpetually,  and  to  make  in  each  year  such 
appropriation    and    expenditures    for    said    ground    and    the    improvements 
thereon  as  will  be  adequate  to  secure  proper  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  same,  the  Trustees  if  satisfied  of  the  ability  and  purpose  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  such  agreement  may  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  convey 
the  said  property  to  such  corporation  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
but  subject  to  the  reversion  hereinafter  provided  and  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions,  if  any,  as  said  Trustees  may  prescribe. 

6.  At  any  time  either  before  or  after  said  Trustees  shall  have  conveyed 
the  property  subject  to  this  trust  to  the  city  of  Wheeling  or  other  corpora- 
tion, if  and  whenever  such  property  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  a  public  play- 
ground or  recreation  centre,  whether  in  consequence  of  condemnation  or 
for  any  other  reason,  or  if  there  shall  be  default  in  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  conditions  in  this  deed  contained  or  of  any  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Trustees  may  have  prescribed,  such  property,  together  with  all 
damages  collected  because  of  the  condemnation  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
property,  and  together  with  all  rights  of  action  for  damages  in  consequence 
of  any  condemnation  or  other  occupancy  of  such  property  and  with  all  other 
rights  of  action  relating  to  said  property,  shall  be  conveyed  by  the  Trustees, 
the  city  of  Wheeling  or  other  corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  their  heirs  and  assigns;  and  in  all  other  respects 
this  grant  shall  become  and  be  null  and  void  and  the  trust  hereby  created 
and  all  uses  thereunder  of  property  hereby  conveyed  or  held  by  substitution 
therefor  shall  thereby  and  thenceforth  cease  and  determine;  the  parties  of 
the  first  part,  their  heirs  and  assigns  or  any  of  them,  may  enter  upon  such 
property  and  the  legal  right  and  title  to  such  property,  damages  and  rights 
of  action  shall  pass  and  revert  absolutely  and  free  of  conditions  to  the  parties 
of  the  first  part,  their  heirs  and  assigns. 

Provided  always  that  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  they  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  reported  to  the  court  afore- 
said that  such  use  has  ceased  or  such  default  has  occurred,  and  provided 
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that  the  said  court  shall  not  have  entered  of  record  within  six  months  after 
the  filing  of  such  report  its  finding  that  such  use  has  been  resumed  fully  and 
in  good  faith  and  that  any  such  default  has  been  made  good. 

WITNESS  the  following  signatures  and  seals: 

Seal 

Seal 

STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
COUNTY  OF  OHIO,  TO-WIT: 

I,    ,  a  notary  public  of,  in  and  for  said 

county,  do  certify  that  William  P.  Hubbard  and  Chester  R.  Hubbard,  whose 
names  are  signed  to  the  writing  above,  dated  March  30,  1914,  have  this  day 
acknowledged  the  same  before  me  in  my  said  county. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of  March,  1914. 

My  commission  expires  


Notary  Public  as  aforesaid 


COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Extension 
Division)  announces  that  the  university  is  ready  to  co-operate  with 
any  community  in  the  State  in  strengthening  its  musical  life.  The 
university  is  led  to  this  step  by  the  conviction  that  the  time  has  come 
for  America  as  a  nation  to  give  more  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  art  of  the  people.  For  many  years  a  new  nation  is  completely 
absorbed  in  supplying  material  needs.  Now  that  struggle  for  food 
and  shelter  for  the  nation  has  been  won.  But  in  the  specialization 
developed  in  this  struggle,  people  have  come  to  hesitate  to  express 
small  musical  gifts  and  to  feel  that  only  the  specially  trained 
should  express  themselves.  Civic  leaders  have  but  faintly  realized 
the  immense  social  power  of  music.  Besides  the  individual  emo- 
tional and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  there  is  in  music  a  social  or 
uniting  force — so  great  in  its  effect,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  says — that 
people  in  the  mass  will  listen  to  great  works  of  music  which  as 
individuals  they  would  find  taxing  and  uninteresting.  And  all 
of  these  effects  are  intensified,  exalted,  when  the  group  not  only 
listens  but  participates.  "There  are  but  few  social  forces  com- 
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parable  to  the  power  of  a  large  group  of  people  singing  a  grand 
chorus." 

Through  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 

Agencies  for  specific  music  organizations,  places  of  amuse- 

ragmg  ment,  and  even  through  the  community  itself, 

Community  Music 

this  tremendous  vital  force  should  be  recog- 
nized and  encouraged.  This  the  University  of  Wisconsin  wishes 
to  assist. 

Here  and  there  through  the  country  will  be  found  beginnings 
that  are  inspiring  for  the  future.  At  Conobie  Lake  Park  a  chorus 
of  three  hundred  singers  from  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  Nashua  and  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  gives 
concerts,  as  does  also  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union,  at 
Norfolk,  Connecticut,  including  singers  from  Torrington,  Litch- 
field, Norfolk  and  other  nearby  sections. 

The  church  choir  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  at  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  made  up  of  college  students  and  faculty  members,  makes 
a  short  concert  tour  in  this  country  every  year,  and  has  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Two    of    the    best-known    and    most    highly 

Where  They  Now  developed  community  choruses  are  those  at 

Community  Music  Bethlehem,     Pennsylvania,     and     Lindsborg, 

Kansas.  Everyone  knows  of  the  Bach  fes- 
tivals given  yearly  in  the  little  steel  and  railroad  town,  to  which 
come  music  lovers  from  many  countries.  At  Lindsborg,  Handel's 
Messiah  is  performed  each  year  with  a  chorus  of  five  hundred 
voices  and  an  orchestra  of  forty  pieces.  The  chorus  has  sung  the 
Messiah  eighty-seven  times  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  Edward  McDowell  Memorial  Association  Festival  at 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Forest  Festival  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  are  mentioned  by  the  University 
Bulletin  as  examples  of  community  musical  enthusiasm  inspired 
and  finding  expression  under  the  leadership  of  visiting  musicians. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Giddings,  supervisor  of  music  in  Minneapolis  schools, 
also,  while  gaining  little  fame  therefrom,  perhaps  did  as  much  for 
the  small  city  in  which  he  spends  his  summers.  To  the  court  house 
yard,  as  there  is  no  park,  five  thousand  people  came  for  an  outdoor 
"sing."  The  city  strung  lights,  a  printing  office  donated  the  print- 
ing of  the  words  of  many  old-fashioned  songs.  Three  weeks  later, 
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solos  and  duets,  accompanied  by  a  piano  on  a  wagon,  since  the  vil- 
lage band  was  hardly  equal  to  accompaniment,  were  added.  Ten 
cents  was  charged  as  admission  and  the  three  hundred  dollars 
cleared  is  to  be  used  to  buy  a  natural  amphitheatre  on  a  river 
bank  near  the  city  where  community  music  may  come  into  its  own. 
Mr.  Giddings  has  also  tried  park  concerts 

Outdoor  Witl1   children's  choruses   in   Minneapolis,   as 

has  been  so  successfully  done  in  Rochester, 

New  York.  Two  concerts  were  given.  The  words  were  printed 
on  the  programs  and  15,000  people  sang  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  of  New  York  City,  admits  anyone  who 
cares  to  come  to  his  preliminary  classes.  If  the  member  is  pre- 
sent at  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  meetings  he  is  eligible  for  a  second 
year  class.  The  next  year,  he  is  eligible,  still  without  examination, 
to  the  People's  Choral  Union. 

In  Kilbourn,  Wisconsin,  about  twenty-five  young  men  and  high 
school  students  organized  a  band  which  in  three  years,  through 
interest  and  faithfulness,  has  become  one  of  the  model  bands  of  the 
State,  influencing  the  whole  musical  life  and  standards  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  the  band  in  the  beginning  was  started  to  provide  a 
club  where  one  evening  a  week  could  be  spent  studying  music  and 
learning  to  play  a  wind  instrument. 

Chicago  has  recently  started  an  effort  to  bring 

Chicago's  music  within  the  reach  of  all,  according  to 

Miss  Dora  Allen,  writing  in  the  Survey  of 

March  28th.  The  Civic  Music  Association  has  been  able  to 
provide  the  best  music  at  many  concerts  at  popular  prices. 
Concerts  were  given  also  at  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers 
by  local  organizations,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  requests 
for  conductors  have  come  from  the  playgrounds.  "In  almost  all 
towns  and  cities  there  are  free  public  libraries.  In  a  growing 
number  there  are  institutes  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  are 
exhibited  without  charge,"  writes  Miss  Allen,  "and  do  we  not  see, 
here  and  there  the  beginnings  of  a  movement  to  present  good 
music,  either  without  charge,  or  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  place  it 
within  reach  of  all?" 

The  Music  School  Settlements  which  have  done  such  remark- 
able work  in  New  York  and  Boston  are  helping  to  bring  music 
within  the  reach  of  all. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Far  well  deplores  the  tendency  to 
For  make  music  aristocratic  instead  of  democratic, 

in  Musical  America.  We  must  build  up  a 

national  musical  life — not  "confine  ourselves  to  enjoying  hot-house 
rarities  with  a  friend  or  two."  "There  is  nothing  praiseworthy 
in  being  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  Debussy  and  Ravel,  but  the 
American  who  should  seek  to  rally  his  towns  fellows  about  the 
standard  of  these  composers  would,  as  a  musical  leader,  make  a 
poor  showing  against  the  one  who  should  give  them  something 
suited  to  their  ideals  and  practical  needs."  Too  often  the  people 
of  culture  and  means  who  help  to  provide  music  provide  it  only 
for  themselves  and  their  kind,  but  music  should  be  for  all,  not 
charitable  but  a  democratic  right  as  a  vital  uplifting  force.  Munici- 
pal music  can  be  developed  everywhere  and  even  now  local  amateur 
and  professional  organizations  can  begin  to  work  for  music  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people. 


FIELD  DAY  IN  NEW  PALTZ  IN  1913 

ANNIE  L.  D.  SWAN 
Physical    Director,    State    Normal   School,   New    Paltz,    New   York 

A  Field  Day  and  Play  Picnic  for  all  the  rural  schools  in 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  has  been  held  for  eight  years  under  the 
management  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz.  The  care- 
ful planning  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement  has  served 
to  make  the  routine  of  the  day  pass  off  smoothly  year  after  year. 
Conditions  change,  however,  and  in  order  to  make  the  program 
appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  much  the  eighth  year  as  the  first 
it  has  been  necessary  to  make  changes  and  to  add  attractions. 

The  attraction  this  year  was  a  parade  for  all 
A  New  Appeal  j-jie  schools.  Many  rural  schools  were  visited 

several  weeks  before  Field  Day  and  when  a 

parade  was  mentioned  every  child's  smiling  face  gave  a  gratifying 
response.  An  elaborate  parade  was  not  expected  as  the  schools 
averaged  only  fifty  in  attendance.  The  teachers-  kindly  offered  to 
do  all  they  could  to  assist  in  the  preparations.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  let  me  quote  from  one  teacher  whose  modesty  did 
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not  permit  her  to  say  what  she  might  do  but  whose  earnestness 
brought  splendid  results.  Her  pupils  were  proud  to  drive  into 
New  Paltz  the  morning  of  Field  Day  in  their  float  drawn  by  four 
horses,  escorted  by  boys  on  their  wheels  decorated  with  their  school 
colors.  This  teacher's  description  of  her  preparations  are  worthy 
of  repetition : 

"In  the  decorating  of  our  float  the  work  was 

Every  Child  done  by  the  children  and  even  the  smallest 

Pre^rations  '  child  did  his  share  under  my  direction.  We 

began  to  make  preparations  about  two  weeks 

before  Field  Day.  This  work  was  done  in  the  classroom  and  is  a 
splendid  application  of  the  instruction  in  handwork  which  the 
children  receive  during  the  year.  The  youngest  child  found  much 
pleasure  in  making  the  little  red  and  white  strips  which  were  drawn 
from  the  four  sides  of  the  float  to  a  center  pole  giving  much  the 
appearance  of  a  May  pole.  The  flowers  were  made  by  the  older 
pupils  assisted  by  a  little  French  girl  who  has  been  in  this  country 
but  a  short  time.  When  such  work  was  completed  we  gathered 
in  the  barn  where  our  float  was  to  be  decorated.  We  had  decided 
(and  all  the  members  of  the  school  were  urged  to  offer  suggestions) 
to  represent  our  country  and  our  school.  So  in  addition  to  the 
red,  white  and  blue,  the  shields  and  eagles,  our  school  colors  (red 
and  white)  were  brought  into  play.  I  believe  this  was  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work, — to  see  that  float  become  quite  won- 
derful and  lovely,  so  frankly  American  and  so  truly  up-to-date 
under  the  work  of  those  many  little  hands,  and  the  joy  and  pride 
which  they  felt  when  they  left  Friday  evening  was  gratifying  and 
inspiring.  Saturday  morning,  bright  and  happy,  each  child  dressed 
in  white  and  wearing  a  school  pennant  came  to  the  barn.  'Uncle 
Sam'  and  our  'American  Indian'  who  were  to  guide  the  progress 
of  the  float  were  on  horseback.  The  'Goddess  of  Liberty'  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  float  and  by  her  side  our  little  'Suffragette'  who 
gave  a  very  modern  and  humorous  effect  to  the  whole.  A  float 
of  this  kind  costs  about  twelve  dollars.  This  year  the  children 
brought  the  money  to  me  and  all  responded  generously.  Much 
more  might  have  been  collected  if  necessary.  During  the  coming 
year  I  plan  to  have  one  or  two  entertainments  for  what  we  shall 
call  'The  Field  Day  Fund.'  My  idea  in  doing  this  is  to  have  the 
children  supply  even  the  money." 
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This  report  comes  from  a  school  numbering  only  sixty  pupils. 

In    another    hamlet    where    resources    were 

Simple  Representation     limited,  it  so  happened  that  the  father  of  one 

Schools  °*  the  PUP^S  ka(*  previously  made  floats  for 

parades  in  the  city  and  he  kindly  offered  his 

services  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Two  floats  brought  the  happy 
children  from  this  school  into  New  Paltz. 

The  simpler  efforts  made  by  other  schools  were  fully  as 
gratifying  and  could  easily  be  carried  out  by  any  school.  For 
instance  there  was  a  hay  wagon  with  a  large  school  pennant  and 
school  colors  to  decorate  it.  Another  school,  fifteen  miles  away, 
was  conveyed  in  a  covered  wagon;  in  place  of  decorations,  the 
children  sang  their  school  song.  Still  another  group  of  children 
rode  in  an  express  wagon;  the  girls  carried  Japanese  parasols  and 
the  boys  carried  Japanese  lanterns  suspended  from  long  poles. 
From  some  villages  the  children  came  into  New  Paltz  by  trolley 
or  by  train;  in  this  case  they  marched  in  a  body  carrying  their 
school  pennants  or  wearing  their  school  colors. 

The  fraternities  in  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School  and  High 
School  were  represented  in  the  parade  by  automobiles  simply 
decorated  with  their  fraternity  colors.  Wagons  were  provided 
for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  grades  of  the  Practice  school 
while  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Grammar  grades  marched,  carrying 
the  emblems  which  each  grade  had  chosen  to  represent  it  on  this 
occasion. 

The  order  of  the  parade  was  as  follows: 

Mounted  police 

Horse-back  riders  (boys  and  girls) 

Band 

Rural  schools 

Camp  Fire  girls 

Boy  Scouts 

Normal  School 

Practice  School 

Fraternities 

Student  body 
Village  organizations 
Citizens 
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The  parade  was  scheduled  to  start  at  half-past 

Even  the  Weather          one      Every   one   was   prompt   and   at   one 
Could  Not  Quench         o'clock  the  floats  and  automobiles  were  form- 

Their  Ardor 

ing  in  line  despite  the  threatening  clouds  which 
seemed  to  be  competing  with  us  to  see  which  would  be  ready  first. 
We  were  obliged  to  yield  to  Nature  and  every  one  took  shelter  in 
tents,  homes,  hotels  or  any  available  place  to  escape  the  heavy 
thunderstorm  which  completely  disarranged  our  plans. 

Every  one  was  disappointed  but  not  disheartened  and  im- 
mediately after  the  storm  we  could  hear  plans  being  made  for 
another  year.  "We  will  have  even  a  better  parade  next  year"  was 
the  encouraging  remark  from  all  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  townspeople  of  New  Paltz 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  all  the  workers;  money  was  will- 
ingly contributed  by  the  business  men  to  engage  the  services  of 
the  New  Paltz  Band  for  the  day.  American  flags  were  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  town  and  a  sign  of  "welcome"  greeted  our 
visitors. 
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School  Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centers  in 

X 

WHY  THEY   SHOULD    BE    SUPPORTED    BY   SCHOOL 
FUNDS  INSTEAD  OF  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 

BECAUSE — There   is   a   genuine   need   in   certain   parts   of 
X 

A  study  of  four  neighborhoods  in  this  city  two  years  ago 
showed  that  of  1,528  children  outdoors  after  school  50%  were  doing 
nothing,  12%  were  working,  38%  were  playing. 

In  these  neighborhoods  7\%  were  in  streets  and  alleys,  2S% 
were  in  private  yards  and  vacant  lots,  \%  were  on  public  play- 
grounds. 

Of  the  178  acres  land  area  in  these  neighborhoods  less  than  5% 
is  private  space  available  for  play.  There  is  9  times  as  much  ground 
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covered  with  buildings  and  small  interspaces,  7  times  as  much  street 
and  alley  area,  5  times  as  much  ground  covered  with  front  lawns, 
gardens  and  occupied  yards,  as  private  play  space. 

Over  39%  of  the  population  of  X —  -  live  in  wards  as  densely 
populated  as  the  wards  containing  the  neighborhoods  studied. 

X is  no  worse  off  than  other  large  cities.     Like  them  it 

should  meet  this  inevitable  need  in  city  life. 

BECAUSE — The  school  system   cannot  afford   to  omit  this 
work.     It  helps  stop  a  big  educational  leak. 

X is  spending  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  each  year 

on  maintaining  its  school  system,  not  counting  cost  of  new  grounds 
and  buildings. 

Every  child  who  finishes  a  seven-year  course  in  our  grade 

schools  costs  X about  $350.  This  includes  maintenance  and 

the  pro  rata  share  of  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
assignable  to  the  grade  schools. 

Every  bit  of  this  is  needed,  but  much  of  it  is  wasted  because 
children  after  school  hours  and  after  school  years  form  habits  in 
their  play  time  which  waste  much  of  their  school  training. 

It  is  common  business  sense  to  invest  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
annual  maintenance  budget  to  prevent  a  much  larger  waste. 

BECAUSE — The  experiment  on  private  funds  has  shown  that 

school  property  in  X can  be  successfully  used  to  meet 

the  need. 

Since  January  1,  1914,  the  School  Board  has  carried  on  some  of 
this  work  as  an  experiment,  largely  on  funds  from  private  sources. 

An  experimental  recreation  center  in  one  building  has  had  an 
attendance  in  22  weeks  of  12,000  after  4  p.  m.  Children  have  used 
the  building  and  grounds  after  school  and  adults  in  the  evening. 

Experimental  spring  playgrounds  after  school  and  on  Saturdays 
have  reached  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  over  5,000  children. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  seven  or  eight  school  play- 
grounds this  summer  for  children  not  reached  by  park  playgrounds. 
Attendance  figured  on  this  spring's  experience  will  be  10,000  per 
week. 
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BECAUSE — The  work  cannot  be  carried  permanently  by 
private  funds. 

The  guarantee  of  funds  for  the  experiment  made  by  the  X 

Playground  Association  to  the  School  Board  ends  September  1, 
1914. 

Character  building  through  wholesome  play  and  recreation  is  a 
public  function  and  is  being  recognized  as  such  by  cities  all  over  the 
country. 

BECAUSE — The  need  in  X cannot  be  completely  met  by 

the  Park  playgrounds. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Park  Board  says :  "We  are  very  glad  to 
see  the  School  Board  conducting  playgrounds  on  school  property." 

When  a  comprehensive  recreation  system  is  built  up  in  X it 

will  include  both  school  and  park  property,  playgrounds,  athletic 
fields,  school  recreation  centers,  special  park  recreation  building  and 
swimming  pools. 

The  attempt  to  get  the  School  Board  to  carry  on  its  own  budget 
school  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  is  but  one  step  in  a  pro- 
gram for  a  comprehensive  recreation  system  for  X . 

BECAUSE — While  new  facilities  are  needed  in  some  schools 
the  present  and  already  planned  facilities  should  also  be 
used  nearer  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  no  children  after  school  on  four  of 
the  six  playgrounds  in  or  near  the  neighborhoods  studied  and  less 
than  15  children  on  each  of  the  other  two. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  each  of  the  after  school  play- 
grounds in  the  experiment  this  spring  has  been  fully  100. 

$20,000  per  year  put  into  the  use  of  present  and  already  planned 
facilities,  based  on  costs  and  attendance  in  the  experiment  thus  far, 
would  reach  a  total  attendance  of  300,000  per  year. 

$25,000  put  into  a  gymnasium  and  auditorium  would  perhaps 
reach,  with  volunteer  service  of  teachers  after  school,  an  attendance 
of  about  12,000  per  year.  It  would  take  25  years  for  this  larger 
sum  to  reach  as  many  as  would  be  reached  by  $20,000  in  one  year. 
The  benefits  would  be  confined  to  one  neighborhood  instead  of  ten. 
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This  is  not  an  argument  against  new  facilities,  but  for  the  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  present  and  new  facilities  to  nearer  the  limit  of 
their  capacity. 

What  other  cities  are  spending  annually  on  such  work. 

St.  Louis— $35,000  on  16  centers. 

Milwaukee  (School  Board) — $57,000  on  5  winter  centers  and 
14  playgrounds,  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Los  Angeles — $61,654  on  6  year-round  centers,  15  summer  play- 
grounds and  one  summer  camp. 

Washington,  D.  C. — $28,885  on  12  centers,  only  part  running 
year-round. 

Sioux  City,  la.,  a  city  of  50,000  population,  voted  this  spring 
$12,000  annually  for  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  under  the 
School  Board. 

What  $20,000  of  the  school  budget  would  do  in  X— 

Conduct  10  school  playgrounds  all  day  two  and  a  half  months  in 
the  summer. 

Conduct  10  school  playgrounds  after  school  and  on  Saturdays 
two  and  a  half  months  in  the  spring  and  two  and  a  half  months  in 
the  fall. 

Conduct  5  indoor  school  recreation  centers  six  nights  per  week 
for  four  and  a  half  months,  or  3  centers  for  6  nights  per  week  and 
6  centers  for  2  nights  per  week  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  distribution  of  the  budget  can  be  left  to  the  good  judgment 
of  the  School  Board  based  on  needs  and  facilities  available  in 
different  neighborhoods. 

What  people  think  who  have  used  the  experimental  school 
recreation  center. 

NOTE — A  letter  was  sent  to  the  adults,  as  well  as  to  the  parents  of  the 
children,  who  most  frequently  used  the  recreation  center.  They  were  told 
the  work  was  an  experiment  and  asked  if  they  wished  it  continued  another 
year.  They  were  told  to  write  frankly,  since  they  would  not  be  quoted  if 
they  did  not  wish  it.  Seven  times  as  many  favorable  replies  were  received 
as  there  is  space  to  quote  here. 

"By  all  means  continue  the  work.  It  has  afforded  those  who 
have  attended  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  as  well  as  benefit.  It  has 
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given  us  a  chance  to  see  just  what  work  the  children  are  getting. 
The  playground  for  the  children  has  afforded  them  a  place  to  enjoy 
themselves.  When  at  home  they  are  almost  deprived  of  that  pleas- 
ure, owing  to  the  lack  of  room." 

"Yes,  think  it  best  for  the  children.  They  get  benefits  from 
play,  and  keeps  them  off  the  street.  As  to  the  parents,  I  have  at- 
tended most  every  Thursday  night,  also  my  wife  takes  much 
pleasure  going.  We  not  only  need  and  enjoy  the  exercise,  but  we 
get  acquainted  with  our  neighbors,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  best 
features.  This  makes  parents,  teachers  and  children  closer  to  each 
other." 

"Certainly  it  is  my  personal  wish  that  the  gymnasium  work 
begun  this  winter  should  continue  next  winter.  It  is  beneficial  both 
for  the  matrons  and  the  working  girls.  Some  cases  of  the  working 
girls  in  this  recreation  or  play  time  is  alone  enough  to  convince  one 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  place,  especially  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  the  high  school  gymnasium  work." 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  playground  work.  While  I  have 
enjoyed  the  evening  classes,  my  young  son  has  received  much  benefit 
and  good  from  the  playground  work,  which  has  deepened  his 
interest  in  the  regular  school  work." 

"I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  because  it  gives  us  working  boys  a 
chance  at  the  better  things  in  life." 

"I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  spent  quite  a  few  pleasant 
evenings  in  the  'gym'  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  fine  entertain- 
ment will  continue  next  season  also.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  tax-paying 
citizen  and  have  no  children  to  take  advantage  of  the  school  I  feel 
that  it  is  only  just  that  my  wife  and  I  should  get  some  good  out  of 
the  school." 

"By  all  means  continue  the  work.  It  has  solved  the  problem 
for  me.  How  was  I  to  keep  the  children  interested  in  school  work 
and  disinterested  in  other  forms  of  amusement  which  tend  to  draw 
them  from  school  work,  and  yet  furnish  the  necessary  recreation 
they  should  have?" 

"Would  like  very  much  to  have  the  work  continued  for  an- 
other year.  The  night  classes  afford  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and 
healthful  exercise  to  those  who  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining 
same." 

Make  X a  Good  Place  to  Live  In 
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St.  Louis  has  found  successful  a  Municipal  Baseball  Associa- 
tion and  a  Municipal  Amateur  Soccer  League,  the  object  being  "to 
promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  amateur  football  (baseball) 
and  in  general  to  promote  amateur  sport."  The  baseball  association 
recognizes  two  classes  of  leagues,  those  of  players  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  Class  B ;  those  over  eighteen  in  Class  A.  Any  ama- 
teur baseball  league  or  soccer  team  may  become  a  member  upon 
acceptance  by  the  executive  committee  and  a  payment  of  twenty 
dollars,  out  of  which  all  expenses  are  paid  and  the  balance  returned 
to  the  league  or  team  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Each  association  has  a  central  executive  corn- 
Executive  mittee  composed  of  five  members,  two  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  any  league  in  the  asso- 
ciation, two  members  affiliated  with  a  league,  but  not  both  from  the 
same  league,  and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  park  commissioner. 

Disputes  between  clubs  of  the  same  league 

s<fttling  must  be  decided  by  that  league  before  an  ap- 

peal can  be  made  to  the  central  executive  com- 
mittee. This  appeal  must  be  in  writing  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
five  dollars.  In  case  the  decision  of  the  league  is  upheld  the  team 
forfeits  the  five  dollars ;  otherwise  it  is  returned.  Disputes  between 
leagues  or  clubs  of  different  leagues  are  settled  by  the  central  execu- 
tive committee. 

Some  of  the  interesting  by-laws  of  the  baseball  association  are : 

RESTRICTIONS  AND  PENALTIES 

1.  No  club  shall  at  any  time  have  over  fifteen  players  on  its  list. 

2.  No  player  shall  be  eligible  to  play  in  games  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Association,  who  shall  have  received  a  monetary  consideration  for 
playing  baseball  in  an  enclosed  field,  to  which  admission  was  charged,  under 
the   auspices   of   an   organized   league,    except   that   such   compensation   was 
received  prior  to  the  first  of  the  year  of  the  current  season. 

Any  player  given  a  trial  by  a  professional  or  semi-professional  team, 
and  released  before  June  15th,  shall  be  eligible  to  play  in  games  played  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Association. 

3.  No  player  shall  receive  a  cash  compensation  for  his  services. 

4.  No  player  shall  be  eligible  to  play  with  another  league  team  unless 
he  has  secured  his  release  in  writing  from  the  manager  of  the  team  with 
whom  he  promised  to  play. 
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No  player  can  be  released  by  a  team  and  join  a  team  of  a  higher 
standing  in  the  same  league  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  that  league. 

5.  Managers  of  teams  in  Class  B  must  be  ready  to  present  satisfactory 
official  evidence  of  a  player's  age  when  requested.    This  evidence  must  be 
submitted  within  one  week  after  the  date  of  request.     Teams  playing  boys 
over  age   shall  have  the  games   forfeited   to  the  opposing  teams  and   the 
manager  shall  be  subject  to  suspension.     Three  such  offenses  may  lead  to 
the  manager's  expulsion  from  the  Association. 

6.  All  that  is  dishonorable,  unsportsmanlike  and  ungentlemanly,  is  par- 
ticularly, and  expressly  condemned. 

7.  Each  league  must  arrange  its  own  schedule,  provide  umpires  and 
furnish  its  own  paraphernalia.     The  policing  of  grounds  will  be  cared  for 
by  the  Park  Department.     The  regular  schedule  season  shall  end  no  later 
than  the  second  Sunday  of  September,  and  must  provide  for  at  least  eight 
league  games  for  each  team.     All   schedules  must  be   sent  to  the   Central 
Executive   Committee  in  typewritten   form,  two  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  their  season. 

11.  To  qualify  for  the  elimination  contests  between  the  various  leagues 
a  player  must  have  participated  in  at  least  six  games  with  that  club  during 
the  regular  season. 

12.  No   wagering   of   any   sort   shall  be   tolerated   and   shall   lead   to 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  league,  on  decision  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee. 

13.  All  games  played  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Association  must 
be  played  on  grounds  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  De- 
partment, unless  the  Park  Commissioner  gives  his  written  consent  to  have 
the  game  played  on  another  ground. 

14.  All  games  must  start  promptly  and  cannot  exceed  the  time  allowed 
unless  with  the  consent  of  both  captains  of  the  teams  holding  permit  for 
the  succeeding  period. 

15.  Advertising  of  any  sort  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the 
team  on  the  uniforms  of  the  players,  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

Playing  Rules  of  the         The  P^ayinS  rules  for  the  Soccer  Association 

Soccer  Association  are  I 

1.  All  games  shall  be  played  in  accordance  with  "Spalding's  Official 
Rules  and  Regulations"  with  the  following  exceptions : 

(a)  A  substitute  can  enter  the  game  at  any  time  to  replace  another 
player. 

(b)  The  replaced  player  cannot  return  to  that  game. 

(c)  But  one  substitution  is  permissible  in  each  game. 

(d)  Under   no    circumstances    can   a   substitute     enter   a  game   if    a 
player  has  been  expelled  from  the  game  by  a  referee. 

2.  The  game  shall  be  played  in  60  minutes  actual  playing  time,  i.  <?.,  two 
halves  of  thirty  minutes  duration  each  and  five  minutes  intermission.     The 
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Executive  Committee  can  change  the  duration  of  play  at  any  time  they  see 
fit.  Each  captain  must  submit  on  the  official  score  card  a  line-up  of  his  team 
to  the  referee  before  the  start  of  each  game.  The  referee  shall  forward  this 
score  card  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Two  games  will  be  played  on  each  field.    The  first  game  shall  start 
no  later  than   1 :45  p.  m.,   and  under  no   circumstances   shall  the  game  be 
allowed  to  continue  past  3  :10  p.  m.     The  second  game  shall  start  no  later 
than  3  :15  p.  m. 

4.  All  games  must  start  on  scheduled  time  UNLESS  A  TEAM  HAS 
AN  EXCUSE  SATISFACTORY  TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Failures  to  start  on  time  shall  be  penalized  as  follows: — 

For  first  15  minutes  or  fraction  thereof  of  tardiness,  one  goal  shall 
be  forfeited.  For  second  15  minutes  or  fraction  thereof  of  tardiness 
another  goal  shall  be  forfeited.  At  the  end  of  30  minutes  the  game 
shall  be  forfeited.  The  time  lost  through  tardiness  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  time  of  play  and  under  these  conditions  the  time  of  inter- 
mission between  halves  can  be  shortened,  if  agreeable  to  BOTH  cap- 
tains, and  the  time  thus  gained  be  used  in  actual  play. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  each  team  manager  must  submit  to 
the  Executive  Committee  a  list  of  his  players.     After  the  3rd  game  of  the 
regular  schedule,  no  team  shall  have  more  than  18  players  enrolled.     The 
list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  18  members  of  a  team  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  four  days  before  the 
date  of  the  4th  game  of  the  regular  schedule.    Any  proposed  change  in  the 
roster  of  a  team  during  the  season  must  be  submitted  in  writing  for  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  four  days  before  the  change 
will  be  officially  confirmed. 

6.  Any  player  expelled  from  the  game  may  be  suspended  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  subject  to  the  appeal  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

7.  A  member  must  continue  to  play  with  his  team  for  an  entire  season 
and  cannot  shift  from  one  team  to  another,  unless  such  shift  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  manager  of  the  team  he  originally 
played  with.    The  player  who  is  not  playing  regularly  nor  whom  a  manager 
is  not  willing  to  allow  to  participate  in  at  least  one  game  in  every  four 
played,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  free  transfer  upon  the  consent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.     Any  team  directly  or  indirectly  approaching  a  player  of 
another  team  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  leave  that  team  shall  be 
liable  to  a  punishment  as  the  Executive  Committee  deems  proper. 

8.  No  person  shall  take  part  in  a  league  contest  who  receives  any  gift, 
remuneration  or  pay  for  his  services  rendered  to  the  team.     No  player  is 
eligible  to  play  on  teams  of  this  league  who  has  played  in  any  organized 
soccer  league,  except  that  the  player  in  question  played  in  such  an  organized 
soccer  league  prior  to  the  first  game  of  this  league's  schedule. 

9.  Distinctive  colored  uniform   shirts  must  be  worn  by  members   of 
all  teams. 
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10.  If   one  game  in  a  division  is  called  off   for  any  reason,  all  the 
games  of  that  division  for  that  day  shall  be  dropped   from  the  schedule. 
In  the  event  of  inclement  weather,  teams  must  attend  the  grounds  and  await 
the  decision  of  the  referee  as  to  fitness  or  otherwise  of  the  field  of  play. 

11.  Two  points   shall   count   for   a  victory   and  one   for  a  tie  game. 
Elimination  contests  conducted  by  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  played 
by  the  various  division  winners  at  the  end  of  the  season.     If  two  or  more 
teams  in  a  division  are  tied  for  first  in  points,  the  teams  having  the  best 
goal  average  per  game  shall  be  declared  the  winner.     To  qualify  for  the 
elimination  contests  between  the  various  divisions,  a  player  must  have  par- 
ticipated in  at  least  three  games  with  that  club  during  the  regular  season. 

12.  On  points  of  fact  connected  with  the  play  going  on,  the  decision 
of  the  referee  shall  be  final.    On  questions  of  interpretation  of  rules  or  laws 
of  the  game  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee,  but  the 
referee's  decision  must  be  acted  upon  in  the  field. 

13.  No  wagering  of  any  sort  shall  be  tolerated  and  shall  lead  to  im- 
mediate expulsion  from  the  league  on  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

14.  Advertising  of  any  sort,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the 
team  on  the  uniforms  of  the  players  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

15.  All   that   is    dishonorable,    unsportsmanlike   and    ungentlemanly    is 
particularly  and  expressly  condemned. 

Commenting  on  these  organizations,  William  Burdick,  M.  D., 
Director  of  the  Public  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore,  says : 

"This  seems  to  me  a  very  valuable  idea.     It 

An  Expert's  recognizes   the   need   of   the   municipality   to 

supervise  all  games  played  in  public  parks.    At 

least,  that  is  what  I  read  between  the  lines.  If  games  are  to  have 
constructive  value  for  the  community  and  the  land  is  cared  for  by 
the  city,  the  greatest  dividends  will  come  only  when  every  game  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  recreation.  Personally,  I  feel  as  if  the 
municipality  should  have  two  members  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
or,  otherwise,  it  might  not  be  able  to  carry  out  its  plans  if  the  meet- 
ing became  'packed.'  The  length  of  the  soccer  schedule  is  not 
stated  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  $20.00  a  season  almost 
prohibits  soccer  for  the  younger  fellows.  I  feel  that  first  we  ought 
to  furnish  team  games  to  the  adolescents  when  we  can  probably 
influence  them  more  than  in  adult  life.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
fill  our  parks  with  young  fellows  and  let  the  older  fellows  pay  for 
outside  fields.  I  presume,  however,  St.  Louis  cannot  get  the  younger 
fellows  and  so  takes  the  older. 

"By-Laws,  Section  3 ;  10,  I  do  not  understand  for  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  wise  to  play  all  games  possible  and  play  postponed 
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games  later.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  throw  out  a  game  that  is  won  under 
proper  conditions.  From  our  experience  here  we  believe  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing  to  allow  any  shifting  of  players  during  a  season 
unless  he  has  not  participated  in  one  game  before.  We  prefer  to 
run  two  seasons  rather  than  have  this  constant  changing  of  players 
occurring.  These  remarks  refer  to  soccer. 

"In  regard  to  baseball,  I  have  not  been  over  this  so  carefully 
but  I  think  that  the  League  could  pay  $20.00  in  this  game.  I  fear 
we  are  getting  on  too  dangerous  ground  if  we  allow  professionals 
to  continue  to  play  after  a  series  has  once  been  established  in  a  city. 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  stamp  out  professionalism  if  we  each 
year  take  in  the  professionals  of  the  year  before.  I  believe  the 
policy  being  established  at  Richmond  this  coming  year  is  better;  to 
forgive  the  past  and  to  require  that  there  be  no  professionalism  in 
the  future. 

"By-Law  No.  7  I  think  is  a  mistake.  Umpires,  I  feel  sure, 
should  be  furnished  by  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  city. 

"The  underlying  ideas  of  these  organizations  seem  to  me  to  be 
fine  and  I  believe  that  they  are  a  step  forward  and  will  help  us  all 
if  we  take  it  up  and  talk  the  matter  over." 


PLANS  FOR  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTER 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago  is  about  to  open  a  competition  for 
plans  for  a  neighborhood  center  "to  bring  before  the  public,  in 
graphic  form,  the  practical  possibilities  of  enhancing  neighborhood 
life  in  our  cities  by  better,  and  especially  by  better  grouped,  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  neighborhood  activities."  The  drawings  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition  will  be  shown  at  an  exhibition  at  a  series 
of  conferences  on  neighborhood  centers  to  be  held  at  the  City  Club. 
Information  regarding  the  competition  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  "Neighborhood  Center  Competition,"  City  Club,  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

In  stating  the  problem,  the  announcement  of  the  competition 
says: 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  our  cities  are  to-day  suffering 
grave  harm  from  the  lack  of  neighborhood  organization  and  action. 
The  object  of  this  competition  is  to  show  the  desirability  and  possi- 
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bility  of  developing  Chicago,  more  than  is  now  being  done,  as  a 
federation  of  neighborhoods,  each  having  its  own  well  designed  cul- 
tural, or  business  and  cultural  center.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these 
centers  would  or  should  suffice  for  all  the  institutional  needs  of  the 
people,  nor  that  they  should  serve  to  bring  about  a  reversion  toward 
village  isolation — if  that  were  possible.  The  idea  is  rather  that  they 
should  aid  city  dwellers  to  secure  the  advantages  of  legitimate  neigh- 
borhood association  and  co-operation — that  the  city  indeed  should 
be  so  planned  and  built  in  its  various  parts  as  to  aid  such  associa- 
tion and  co-operation. 

"All  great  cities  are,  and  seem  likely  to  continue,  developing 
their  central  functions  more  and  more  highly.  The  proportion  of  a 
great  modern  community,  however,  which  actively  participates  in 
these  functions  is  comparatively  small.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
population  does  and  must  find  its  life  chiefly  within  neighborhood 
limitations,  and  this  life  could  be  greatly  helped  by  a  better  handling 
than  now  obtains  of  the  physical  factors  upon  which  that  life,  in 
its  institutional  expression,  depends.  A  thoughtful  survey  of  Chi- 
cago would  probably  deepen  the  feeling  that  not  only  in  politics,  but 
in  those  features  which  underlie  political  expression,  the  city  suffers 
for  want  of  healthy  and  efficient  neighborhood  life,  that  this  condi- 
tion is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  lack  of  strong  unifying  nuclei  of 
local  life,  and  that  the  actual  growth  of  such  nuclei  which  is  going 
on  in  many  localities  in  a  fragmentary  way,  evinces  the  need  for  the 
creation  of  neighborhood  centers  after  more  complete  and  perfect 
patterns. 

"An  enormous  amount  of  trade  is  scattered 
An  Analogy  through  Chicago,  but  legitimate  local  business 

f"     e  suffers  throughout  the  city  for  lack  of  strong 

of  Trade  Centers 

district  trading  points,  well  situated,  well  ar- 
ranged and  well  related  to  the  other  activities  of  the  communities 
served.  A  map  recently  prepared  by  a  careful  observer  of  the  city's 
growth  shows  21  important  local  trading  centers  in  Chicago.  Some 
of  these  have,  besides  their  stores  of  different  sorts,  and  besides 
various  other  institutions,  a  bank,  others  have  a  bank  and  a  theatre, 
others  a  bank,  a  theatre  and  a  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  best,  how- 
ever, of  these  trading  points,  even  as  such,  and  especially  as  centers 
of  local  life  in  its  various  forms  of  associate  expression,  are  very 
partial  and  incomplete. 
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"Nor  are  these  trading  points  distributed  in  accordance  with 
any  thoughtful  or  organic  plan.  Indeed  the  development  of  local 
trade  generally  is  to  a  needless  degree  determined  by  unforeseen  or 
casual  influences,  rather  than  by  carefully  premeditated  measures. 
It  is  appropriate  that  trade  should  develop,  for  example,  as  it  deos, 
at  corners  where  transportation  lines  cross,  or  along  important  traffic 
streets.  But  it  is  often  found  at  places  where  its  appearance  exem- 
plifies maladjustment.  A  drug  store,  grocery,  milk  shop,  bakery  or 
ice  cream  stand  may  suddenly  blossom  out  at  almost  any  point  in 
any  ordinary  residential  district,  and  in  any  sort  of  a  building 
irrespective  of  its  original  purpose.  Advance  designing — if  given 
the  chance — could  usually  improve  upon  these  more  or  less  helpless 
wanderings  of  trade.  Local  business  would  undoubtedly  gain  very 
greatly  if  it  could,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  incorporated  into,  or  prop- 
erly related  to,  a  wise,  reasonably  elastic  and  sustained  plan  of  neigh- 
borhood organization. 

"Social  institutions  exhibit,  even  more  conspicuously  than  does 
trade,  the  lack  of  any  well  designed  neighborhood  grouping,  each 
institution  as  a  rule  being  located  as  an  independent  project.  ('So- 
cial institutions'  as  used  in  this  discussion  include  practically  all 
public  institutions,  and  all  private  organizations  not  for  business.) 

"There  are  in  the  city  46  branch  post  offices,  44  police  and  134 
fire  stations,  18  playgrounds  with  field  houses  providing  recreative 
and  educational  activities  for  all  ages,  and  45  playgrounds  for 
children.  There  are  300  public  and  nearly  as  many  private  school 
buildings,  besides  4  large  and  33  branch  libraries.  There  are  7  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  branches,  25  social  settlements,  1,123  churches  and  about  100 
business  and  600  labor  organizations.  There  are  hundreds  of  local 
theatres,  moving  picture  'palaces/  lodge  rooms  and  assembly  halls, 
where  thousands  of  local  clubs  and  bodies  of  all  sorts  meet  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  The  various  districts  of  the  city,  however,  lack 
any  good  general  arrangement  of  these  places  of  activity  and  resort. 
Our  field  house  playgrounds  and  some  of  our  social  settlements  are 
unrivaled  examples  of  successful  grouping  of  the  functions  and 
buildings  which  they  comprise.  Aside  from  these,  however,  there  is 
practically  no  instance  in  the  city  where  a  grouping  of  any  consid- 
erable number  of  social  institutions  has  even  been  attempted.  The 
territory  is  urbanized,  but  not  organized. 

"There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  local  solidarity,  association 
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and  activity  in  Chicago.  It  shows  itself  in  the  boys'  'corner  gang/ 
in  the  popular  saloon  or  confectionery  store,  in  the  local  improve- 
ment club,  in  the  so-called  'foreign'  colonies,  in  the  association  of 
the  children,  and  through  them  of  the  families,  of  the  same  school 
district,  and  in  the  local  clientele  of  churches,  debating  clubs,  pleasure 
clubs,  lodges,  and  other  local  institutions.  This  expression,  how- 
ever, is  too  often  narrow,  clannish  or  partisan.  It  has  its  value,  but 
it  does  not  meet  the  need  of  people  for  real  neighborhood  con- 
sciousness and  co-operation. 

"The  outward  physical  conditions  in  nearly  all 
Community  sections  of  Chicago  are  rough  and  unkempt. 

There  is,  in  all  city  districts,  a  want  of  local 

effort  for  their  respective  community  interests.  Almost  no  public 
functions  are  now  performed  by  city  districts  as  such,  save  the  in- 
frequent and  divisive  act  of  electing  aldermen  according  to  arbitrary 
ward  lines.  These  deficiencies  in  local  influence  probably  betray, 
not  so  much  the  lack  of  neighborhood  pride  and  capacity,  as  the 
lack  of  neighborhood  symbols  to  challenge  that  pride  and  the  lack  of 
neighborhood  agencies  and  legal  powers  by  which  that  capacity 
could  become  effective. 

"For  reasons  of  community  efficiency,  as  well  as  for  architec- 
tural effect,  people  generally  approve  of  creating  for  any  important 
city  a  carefully  planned  civic  center,  combining  with  or  near  the 
city's  chief  business  activities,  certain  public  or  semi-public  institu- 
tions serving  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  same  reasons  seem  to  make 
it  desirable  to  have  a  well  designed  grouping  also  —  with  or  without 
local  business  activities,  as  may  seem  best  —  of  the  similar  institu- 
tions serving  particular  localities  or  neighborhoods  in  a  great  city. 

"The  trouble  is,  however,  that,  owing  to  vari- 

The  Expression  ous  obstructive  conditions,  none  of  these  local 

of  the  Neighborhood       groups  wjn  be  sufficiently  inclusive  and  well 

Center  Spirit  is  ,  ,    ,  , 

E  ,  planned  to  represent,  in  any  large  way,  prac- 


Visible  Symbol  ^ca^  convenience,  business  importance,  local 

spirit,  or  architectural  dignity. 

"People  would  be  greatly  helped  toward  real  neighborhood  con- 
sciousness and  co-operation  if  they  could  have  before  them  the 
visible  expression,  in  centralized  institutions  and  activities,  of  the 
fact  and  advantages  of  their  being  a  neighborhood.  To  associate 
together,  so  far  as  appropriate,  at  a  chosen  point,  and  in  a  well 
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designed  structure  or  group  of  structures,  the  institutions  needed 
by  the  adjacent  community,  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  those 
institutions,  create  neighborhood  spirit,  encourage  neighborhood 
action,  and  contribute  to  the  city  picture.  Neighborhoods  with 
organic  centers  thus  developed  might  perhaps  well  be  clothed  also 
with  official  powers  affecting  certain  of  their  own  local  interests." 

CIVIC  SECRETARYSHIP  CONFERENCE 

Two  important  conferences  upon  the  organization  of  the  social 
center  in  the  public  school  are  to  be  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  at 
the  State  Capitol — a  preliminary  conference  on  "Civic  Secretary- 
ship as  Public  Service,"  June  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  followed  by 
a  larger  and  more  general  conference  on  the  same  subject,  based  on 
the  preliminary  discussion,  on  July  second  and  third.  In  nearly  a 
thousand  cities  and  towns  and  in  many,  many  rural  communities  the 
public  school  has  been  opened  to  all  the  people.  The  place  for  a 
social  center  has  thus  been  provided.  Who  shall  look  after  the 
details  of  the  meeting,  who  shall  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
work  of  a  secretary?  Some  workers  think  the  school  principal 
should  have  this  responsibility.  If  not  he,  who  shall  do  it?  What 
is  the  duty  or  the  opportunity  for  service?  A  full  discussion  of  this 
whole  question  will  occupy  these  two  conferences.  C.  P.  Cary, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  issues  the  invitation.  Among  the 
speakers  are  Miss  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson,  Dr.  William  H. 
Allen,  and  Miss  Zona  Gale. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  SOCIAL  CENTER  63 

A  Pageant  of  Nations  given  by  Social  Center  63  of  New  York 
City  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  unifying  the  many  nation- 
alities of  the  Center.  The  history  of  New  York  from  Indian  life 
to  the  present  was  represented  and  each  nation  symbolized  the  gift 
it  brought  to  Columbia.  These  national  games,  dances,  songs, 
pantomimes  were  presented  by  representatives  of  the  nation  in 
national  costume  under  the  direction  of  that  nation's  club  at  the 
Center.  The  Festival  Committee  of  the  New  York  Center  of  the 
Drama  League  of  America  co-operated  in  arranging  the  pageant. 

Many  of  the  tenement  windows  along  the  line  of  march  and 
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almost  every  window  facing  the  pageant  field  displayed  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  one  or  more  flags  of  other  nations.  Three  thousand 
participated  in  the  pageant,  while  the  grandstand  record  of  paid 
admissions  could  take  no  account  of  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  faces,  crowding  every  window,  every  fire  escape,  every  roof, 
and  even  aloft  on  the  chimney  tops — watching  eagerly  the  depic- 
tion of  American  life — and  catching — who  shall  say  how  much  of 
its  underlying  significance. 


CALIFORNIA    MAY   FESTIVALS 

This  year  Oakland,  California,  gave  a  pageant  representing  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  1,500  children  took  part  before  10,000 
spectators.  The  story  of  the  pageant  was  of  Natura,  the  spirit  of  the 
seasons,  participating  in  the  festivities  of  the  Autumn  Sprites  when 
Hores,  the  Spirit  of  Winter,  appears  with  her  followers,  driving 
the  Autumn  Sprites  away,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  leaves. 
Hores  weaves  a  spell  upon  Natura  and  revels  with  her  followers  in 
an  Icicle  Dance.  But  Sunbeam,  the  Spring  Fairy,  comes  with 
Roses,  Daisies,  Buttercups  and  Poppies  to  release  the  Goddess. 
Natura  throws  off  her  robes  of  brown  and  is  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  while  the  nations  one  after  another  dance  in  her 
honor. 

In  Fresno,  California,  the  May  Festival  was  a  celebration  of 
"Raisin  Day,"  representing  the  history  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
A  great  parade  of  city  officials,  bands  and  -historical  and  symbolic 
floats  marched  to  the  pageant  field  where  "Regina  Raisina"  sur- 
veyed the  history  of  the  valley. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SCOUT  MASTERS 

The  School  for  Scout  Masters  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Summer  School  is  offering  four  courses  this  year — 1.  Boy  Life,  in- 
cluding lectures  on  Pre-Adolescence,  Adolescence,  Self -Government, 
Play  Life,  the  Boy  in  the  Street,  the  Wage-Earning  Boy  2.  Camp- 
ing Methods  3.  Scout  Craft  4.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Or- 
ganization. A  demonstration  Boy  Scout  Camp  will  be  located  near 
the  university. 
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The  "EUREKA  LINE" 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 

Playground  Equipment 

FOR    PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS.   HOMES 
AND    CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS 

SAFE     ::     SANE     ::     ATTRACTIVE     ::      RECREATIVE 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


The  Ashland   Manufacturing  Co 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


The  Foremost 

Educators  of  the 

Present  Day 

are  advocating  movable  seat- 
ing for  schools,  because  it 
gives  a  flexibility  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  schoolroom  which 
is  of  the  utmost  advantage  and 
which  cannot  be  attained  in 
any  other  way.  And  because  it 
issanitary,  hygienic  and  at  the 
same  time  durable  and  com- 
fortable. <!  If  you  are  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  seating 
equipment  for  your  schools, 
why  not  investigate  seating 
which  embodies  these  advan- 
tages. <J  Drop  us  a  card  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjust- 
able School  Chair  to  you. 

LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  Co.      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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This  Is  The 
Moving  Picture 
Machine  That 
Is  Bringing 
The  Crowds 

Make  your  recreation 
center  an  attraction 
center  by  installing 

The  Edison  Kinetoscope 

"It  brought  the  crowd",  said  a  playground  superintendent 
who  addressed  the  National  Association  recently,  and  explained 
how  he  had  made  use  of  the  Edison  as  a  means  of  popularizing  his 
work. 

This  superintendent  found  that  little  folks  and  grown-ups  alike 
appreciated  the  Edison  because  of  the  vast  number  of  attractive 
films  that  are  available. 

The  list  from  which  you  can  choose  includes  scenic  pictures 
of  travel,  historical  and  industrial,  social  and  civic  betterment  and 
kindred  subjects  of  great  variety. 

Edison  films  allow  you  to  regulate  the  character  of  your  enter- 
tainment, insuring  wholesome  and  instructive  amusement. 

The  Edison  is  safe,  easily  operated,  readily  adaptable. 

287  Lakeside  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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DID  you  ever  grasp  the  big  FACT  that  the  "lion's  share"  of 
the  cost  of  typewritten  letters  goes  into  your  stenographer's 
pay  envelope  ?      That  the  real  cost  is  not  for  the  machines  that 
make  the  letters?     Nor  the  paper,  nor  the  postage — but  human 
labor?  Lef.  this  Master  Machine  Cut  Down 

the  Cost  of  Your  Business  Letters! 

Your  typewriter,  like  your  telephone,  is  more  than  a  mere  machine — if  it  is 
a  Royal  Master-Model  10,  it  speeds  up  the  human  workers,  improves  their 
output  and  cuts  the  cost  I 

A  STENOGRAPHER  employed  at  $15  a  week  (or  $780  per  year)  co«U  4% 
on  $19,500.     In  other  words,  you  are  investing  in  labor  approximately 
4%  on  $20,000  in  the  bank- to  pay  ONE  STENOGRAPHER'S  SALARY. 

So  you  have  the  working  equivalent  of  a  $20,000  "Letter  Factory" — even  if 
you  employ  only  one  stenographer.  You  will  agree  that  an  investment  so 
substantial  needs  your  closest  scrutiny  from  every  angle.  It  PA  YS  to  make 
any  $20,000  plant  mechanically  perfect. 

How  to  Make  Any  $20,000 
"Letter  Factory"  PAY! 

By  installing  the  master  machine  built  to  turn 
out  MORE  letters  in  the  same  working  day 
— the  new  Royal  Model  10,  with  its  rapid- 
fire  action  and  fast  roller-trip  escapement ; 
its  new  adjustable  touch  ;  its  all-day  speed 
without  fatigue  !  And  its  new  Triple-Service 
Feature — *'/  writes,  types  cards,  and  bills  I 

Get  the  Facts! 


Send  for  the  "Royal  man"  and  ask  for  a 
DEMONSTRATION.  Or  write  us  direct  for 
our  new  brochure— "BETTER  SERVICE" 
—and  a  beautiful  Color  Photograph  of  the 
New  Model  10.  ""Write  now— right  HOW  t" 


$125 

in  Canada 

ROYAL   TYPEWRITER    COMPANY.    Inc. 
Royal  Typewriter  Building,  Broadwav.  New  York 

Branches     and    Agencies     the     World     Over 


an  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  Shower  baths  need 
no  words  of  commendation.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes their  vital  importance — particularly  for 
recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  easily  solved  when  you  investigate 

Ihe  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of 
scalding  or  extreme  cold  shocksto  user  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There 
is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  repairs  or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and 
self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  costs 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than 
any  other  shower  mixer  in   the 
world. 

The  most   modernly   equipped    Municipal 
Playgrounds.   Leading  Clubs,  Hotels,    Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges,  Largest  Induslrial 
Plants  and  fine  residences  use  and 
recommendj  the  Ingham  Shower 
Mixer. 

Hadn't  you  better  investigate 
the  Ingham?  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  mail  you  our  illustrated,  de- 
Goo  d  Mixer."  Send  for  it  now. 


Tie  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co 


1210  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 
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GIRLS'  GYMNASTIC  OUTFIT  AT  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

Medart  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 

is  used  extensively  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  Indian  Schools.  It  is  continually  specified  as  a 
standard  for  quality.  This  is  evidence  of  our  ability  to 
satisfy  the  most  critical  buyers. 

MEDART  APPARATUS  is  unbreakable  through  use, 
abuse  or  constant  exposure.  It  assures  that  safety  which 
the  municipality  must  guarantee  to  its  children.  It 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  economy  and  safety. 

An  efficient  equipment  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
expenditure  when  properly  planned.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  data  on  the  subject  of  playground  equip- 
ment, which  we  have  incorporated  in  our  catalog  "Y" 
and  our  interesting  little  booklet  "My  Ideal  Playground." 
Both  are  free  for  the  asking. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Gymnasium  Outfitters.     Steel  Lockers 

DE  KALB  AND  PRESIDENT  STS.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Hartford,  Conn, 


NEW   PEQUOT   PLAYGROUND 


Hartford,  Conn. 

TEN    PER   CENT   OF   THE   SPECTATORS   AT   WATER   SPORTS,    RIVERSIDE 
PARK,   CONNECTICUT   RIVER 
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WHAT  IS  THERE  FOR  A  PLAY  DIRECTOR  TO  DO  IN  A 
SMALL  COMMUNITY* 

Under  fortunate  circumstances,  such  as  exist  in  Sag  Harbor, 
where  great  roomy  back  yards  are  numerous  and  the  woods  and 
seashore  are  close  at  hand,  the  playground  has  no  monopoly  on 
play,  but  faces  rather  strong  competition.  The  problem  here  is  to 
standardize  rather  than  to  monopolize  the  play  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

During  the  first  summer  many  new  games  were  introduced, 
and  supervision  of  all  games  was  provided.  Baseball  and  tennis 
were  played  all  summer  long,  the  former  being  encouraged  not  only 
by  regular  match  games  with  teams  from  other  towns,  but  by  local 
games  between  teams  representing  departments  in  the  factory  or 
other  natural  groups. 

Near  the  close  of  the  season  a  tennis  tournament  for  men  was 
conducted  in  both  singles  and  doubles.  Twenty-four  local  players 
entered  and  much  lively  competition  developed.  Two  weeks  were 
required  to  carry  it  through  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  as  almost 
all  the  players  were  working-men,  games  could  be  played  only  after 
working  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  At  the  close  of  the  tournament 
the  prize  racquets  were  presented  to  the  winners  after  a  supper  at 
the  Field  House  in  which  all  the  competitors  participated. 

A  series  of  nine  field  and  track  meets  was  held  during  the 
summer,  the  entrants  being  divided  into  four  classes:  boys  weigh- 
ing 80  lb.,  95  lb.,  115  lb.,  and  men.  There  were  thirty-five  events 
in  all.  The  holder  of  the  best  record  for  the  season  in  each  event 
was  awarded  a  medal,  and  in  each  of  the  four  classes  the  winner  of 
the  most  points  for  the  entire  season  was  given  a  sweater  with  the 
"M."  The  total  number  of  entries  was  110.  The  meets  created  no 
little  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  decided  that  in  the  future  meets  the 
competition  among  the  boys  would  better  be  against  time  and  dis- 
tance than  against  individuals. 

Two  open  meets  were  held  in  which  entries  were  received  from 
a  number  of  athletes  in  the  neighboring  towns.  These  meets  were 
held  on  holidays,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Club, 
and  were  attended  by  large  and  enthusiastic  crowds. 

All  the  high  school  athletics  have  been  conducted  at  the  Park. 
Baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  and  football,  each  in  its  season, 


*  Extracts  from  a  report  by   R.   K.   Atkinson,   Director  of  Mashashimuet   Park  and 
Social  Center,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
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have  found  room  and  equipment  both  for  practice  and  for  contests 
with  representatives  of  other  schools. 

Children's  gardens  were  planted  during  both  of  the  past  two 
summers,  but  have  proved  the  least  successful  of  our  undertakings. 
There  has  not  been  the  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children 
which  would  insure  success,  due  perhaps  in  large  measure  to  our 
inability  to  give  this  detail  of  the  activities  the  amount  of  time  and 
attention  which  it  should  have.  We  have  discontinued  this  par- 
ticular activity  for  the  coming  summer,  with  the  idea  of  taking  it 
up  again  at  some  future  time  if  there  seems  to  be  a  place  for  it  in 
our  schedule  and  a  demand  for  it. 

A  bookcase  was  secured  and  placed  in  the  Field  House,  and 
books  and  magazines  were  furnished  us  by  the  Jermain  Memorial 
Library.  Many  of  the  children  and  numbers  of  older  visitors  to 
the  Park  made  good  use  of  the  reading  matter,  although  few  of 
the  books  were  taken  home. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  gates  of  the  Park  were  opened  on 
Sunday.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  upon  that  day  than  upon 
any  other  day  in  the  week  except  upon  Saturdays  when  special 
games  or  other  attractions  have  been  provided.  It  is  the  day  when 
families  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  Park,  and  it  seems  at  times 
as  if  the  entire  foreign  population  of  the  village  were  present.  The 
conduct  has  been  good,  nothing  having  occurred  to  which  anyone 
could  reasonably  take  exception.  Competitive  games  have  not  been 
played,  and,  on  the  whole,  no  new  feature  of  the  work  has  given 
us  more  satisfaction  than  this  one. 

The  conduct  of  the  Park  during  last  summer  included,  with 
but  few  variations,  all  the  activities  which  had  proved  successful 
during  the  first  summer,  but  for  the  sake  of  better  coherency  a 
schedule  was  arranged  which  gave  a  definite  place  to  those  things 
to  which  we  wished  to  devote  special  attention.  The  schedule  was 
as  follows: 

Athletics Small  boys— Mondays,  9.00-12.00 

Small  girls— Tuesdays,  9.30-12.00 
Older  boys — Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays, 9.00-12.00 
Older  girls— Thursdays,  3.30-5.00 
Kindergarten  games . .  Wednesdays,  2.30-4.30 
Story  hour Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  3.15-4.00 
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Group  games Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  4.00-5.30 

Gardening Mondays  and  Thursdays,  4.00-6.00 

Folk  dancing Children— Wednesdays,  4.00-5.30 

Young        people — Tuesdays        and 
Thursdays,  7.00-8.30 

Moving  pictures Thursday  evenings 

Band  concert Monday  evenings 

Supervision  of  swimming  and  wading  at  Otter  Pond  fur- 
nished every  day,  10.30-12.00  and  3.30-5.30 


Athletics 
for  All 


It  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  how  in- 
tensely fascinating  to  the  average  boy  athletic 
contests  may  be  made  until  one  has  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  boys  in  the  conduct  of  their  "meets."  The 
making  of  "records"  and  winning  the  medals  are  not  simply  play 
to  them,  but  become  the  serious  business  of  life  during  the  time 
that  these  contests  are  being  carried  on. 

Competition  has  been  against  time  and  distance,  our  own 
records  and  the  records  of  similar  work  in  other  communities. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  classes  into  which  contestants 
were  divided  and  the  standards  for  the  various  events  in  each  class. 


CLASS 

DASH 

60 
YARDS 

DASH 

ioo 

YARDS 

RUN 

220 

YARDS 

RUN- 
NING 
HIGH 

JUMP 

RUN- 
NING 
BROAD 
JUMP 

POLE 
VAULT- 
ING 

POUND 
SHOT 

8 
POUND 
SHOT 

60  pounds  
70  pounds  
80  pounds  

8|  sec. 
8f  sec- 
81  sec 

14!  sec. 
14!  sec. 

Ijl   ego 

...  > 

3'o" 

3'5" 
Vo" 

n'o" 
n'6" 

I2'o" 

4'6' 
5'o' 

e'6' 

l6'o" 
2o'o" 

2d'o" 

.... 

QO  pounds  .... 

14    sec 

31  sec 

31     a 

ia'6" 

6'o' 

i6'o" 

100  pounds 

TO  2  ego 

30  sec 

4'i" 

iVo" 

6'6' 

2o'o" 

125  pounds.  .  «  • 

joS.  sec 

28  sec 

A'  '•»" 

id'o" 

7'o" 

2d'o" 

All  competitors  were  required  to  weigh  in  our  scale  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  The  class  in  which  each  boy  belonged  was 
determined  at  that  time,  and  no  change  in  class  was  made  during 
the  season  after  a  boy  had  once  "made"  the  weight.  Those  who 
at  any  time  during  the  season  in  any  of  the  weekly  meets  equaled 
or  bettered  four  of  the  six  standards  for  their  class  were  entitled 
to  the  button,  a  smaller  replica  of  our  regular  specially  designed 
medal. 
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There  were  in  all  forty-nine  entries,  of  whom  twenty- three 
won  the  button.  The  records  of  each  boy  were  kept  on  individual 
record  cards,  with  room  for  entries  for  several  years.  In  addition 
to  some  interesting  tabulations  of  the  records  of  one  season  we 
hope  in  time  to  have  data  that  will  cover  a  period  of  years  with 
the  same  lot  of  boys. 

The  score  or  more  of  folk  dances  which  had 

Folk  been    learned    during    the    previous    winter 

proved  a  never-ending  delight.    Accompanied 

by  the  piano  or  the  phonograph,  or  singing  as  they  danced,  the  chil- 
dren used  them  over  and  over  and  never  seemed  to  tire  of  them. 
They  appealed  especially  to  the  girls,  taking  with  them  about  the 
same  relative  place  which  athletics  occupied  with  the  boys.  The 
folk  dances  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  the  sheer  pleasure 
which  they  bring,  and  if  the  same  degree  of  care  is  exercised  in  their 
supervision  that  is  used  in  the  case  of  other  games,  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  ill  results  from  the  rather  strenuous  exercise  which 
some  of  them  demand.  There  was  a  very  general  participation  in 
these  dances  by  all  the  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  story  hour  made  as  strong  an  appeal  to 
children  of  all  ages  as  any  phase  of  the  sum- 
mer's work.  Having  been  conducted  at  the  library  during  the 
winter,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Park  during  the  summer.  Twice 
a  week  the  children  met  formally  in  the  Field  House  for  stories, 
though  rarely  a  day  passed  that  stories  were  not  told  to  groups  of 
children.  Imagine  such  a  group  to  whom  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk" 
came  with  all  the  charm  of  absolute  novelty,  and  by  whom  "Jack, 
the  Giant  Killer,"  was  acclaimed  the  latest  and  best  of  heroes,  and 
you  can  realize  something  of  what  the  story  hour  meant  to  them. 

Almost  the  same  experience  was  met  with  in 
the  introduction  of  group  games.    Many  of  the 

old  games  are  so  familiar  to  us  by  long  usage  that  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  there  should  be  children  anywhere  who  do  not 
know  and  play  them,  and  yet  the  majority  of  the  children  here 
played  "London  Bridge,"  "Three  Deep,"  "Mulberry  Bush,"  and 
such  old  stand-bys  for  the  first  time,  and  no  matter  how  many 
newer  games  were  introduced,  they  always  returned  with  pleasure 
to  these  old  favorites. 

For  each  of  ten  successive  weeks  an  evening  was  devoted  to 
showing  motion  pictures  in  the  Park.     Nothing  was  undertaken 
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which  interested  such  large  numbers  of  people  of  all  ages.  Whole 
families  came  and  spent  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  out 
under  the  trees,  and  the  most  hearty  appreciation  was  expressed  by 
all  classes  of  people. 

Band  concerts  were  planned  as  a  regular  weekly  feature,  but 
owing  to  inclement  weather,  only  three  concerts  were  given.  These 
were  accompanied  by  social  dancing,  under  our  supervision,  on  the 
open-air  platform. 

Aside  from  the  regularly  scheduled  activities,  there  was  much 
play  going  on  every  day  under  supervision.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  girls'  playground-ball-field  there  were  numerous  games 
arranged  for  the  older  girls.  The  four  tennis  courts  were  used 
almost  constantly  by  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  The  baseball 
diamonds  were  rarely  unoccupied  except  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  within  half  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  working  day  at 
the  factory  a  number  of  boys  and  young  men  were  regularly  out 
practising  for  the  match  games  which  were  held  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays. 

Field  meets  were  held  on  Decoration  Day  and  July  Fourth, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's  Club,  in  which  athletes 
from  many  of  the  towns  of  eastern  Long  Island  participated.  On 
the  latter  day,  during  the  Home  Coming  Week,  it  was  estimated 
that  more  than  three  thousand  people  witnessed  the  meet,  in  which 
there  were  seventy-six  entries  and  ten  events. 

Otter  Pond,  in  which  a  tide  gate  has  been  in- 
u*e  °*  stalled,  was  further  improved  by  the  construc- 

tion of  a  wading  beach  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  a  dock  and  float  for  spring-board,  trapeze,  and  high  diving, 
which  was  largely  used  by  older  boys  and  young  men.  Otter  Pond 
will  never  compete  with  the  beaches  where  much  nicer  swimming 
can  be  found,  but  for  the  boy  who  will  not  journey  from  one  to  three 
miles  for  a  swim,  and  for  the  fellow  who  wants  to  come  out  for  a 
dip  after  work  and  before  supper  it  meets  a  real  need.  It  was 
intended  to  compete  with  the  wharves  and  dock  warehouses  in  pro- 
viding for  the  boy  who  seeks  the  high  places  and  loves  the  deep 
dives,  and  this  it  undoubtedly  does.  The  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons using  these  facilities  in  a  single  day  was  close  to  the  two- 
hundred  mark.  The  period  of  use  extended  over  the  last  half  of 
July  and  almost  all  of  August. 

Even  more  intensively,  though   for  shorter  periods  of  time, 
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Otter  Pond  has  been  used  for  winter  sports.  It  has  monopolized 
the  skating  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  and  because  the  super- 
vision has  been  a  guarantee  of  safety.  During  last  winter  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  during  the  present  winter  seven  days,  of  excellent 
skating  were  enjoyed.  Not  only  have  people  of  all  ages  from  our 
own  village  come  to  enjoy  the  sport,  but  also  numbers  of  persons 
from  neighboring  towns  as  far  as  ten  miles  distant.  The  pond 
was  well  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  evening  crowds  were  even 
larger  than  those  which  came  during  the  day.  One  evening  the 
village  band  gave  an  open-air  concert  at  the  Pond,  which  made  the 
evening  doubly  enjoyable  to  the  skaters  and  the  spectators. 

The  first  consideration  for  the  continuation  of 
Indoor  the  work  so  that  it  need  not  stop  short  with 

Recreation  A.  .  ,  ... 

the  carrying  out  of  a  program  of  outdoor 

recreation  was  the  securing  of  a  building  that  would  be  suitable  in 
location,  size,  and  arrangement  for  use  as  a  gymnasium  and  social 
center. 

The  only  building  which  we  found  that  met  these  requirements 
was  the  Atheneum.  Its  location  near  the  center  of  the  village  is 
ideal.  It  has  a  room  40  x  50  feet,  with  level  floor  and  high  ceiling, 
and  in  the  basement  are  the  bowling  alleys  and  a  large  room  that 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  club-room.  It  was  owned  by  the  Fahys 
Company,  and  had  been  used  on  an  average  of  about  six  or  seven 
evenings  a  month  as  a  theatre  and  dance  hall,  standing  dark  and 
idle  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  company  readily 
agreed  to  contribute,  as  their  share  in  our  work,  the  use  of  the 
building  free  of  all  charge,  furnishing  also  heat  and  janitor  service. 
Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  this  company  for  its  generous 
attitude  in  this  matter,  which  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  out 
a  recreation  program  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  room  in  the  basement  was  furnished  with  game  tables, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Club  accepted  our  invitation  to  occupy  it  as 
their  club-room  and  to  affiliate  with  us  and  take  a  definite  part  in 
our  undertaking.  They  brought  with  them  from  their  former 
quarters  some  additional  equipment  for  the  room,  and  from  their 
own  funds  met  half  of  the  expense  of  putting  the  room  into  first- 
class  condition,  with  a  thorough  cleaning  and  painting. 

The  club  has,  through  its  "house  committee,"  taken  care  of  and 
exercised  supervision  over  this  club-room,  and  has  provided  a 
place  where  the  young  men  of  the  town  have  congregated  under 
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wholesome  conditions.  A  number  of  the  business  men,  as  associate 
members  of  the  club,  have  enjoyed  many  pleasant  hours  at  the  pool 
and  billiard  tables.  This  club  has  also  been  of  great  value  to  the 
community  in  its  promotion  of  athletics  in  organizing  and  support- 
ing baseball  and  basketball  teams,  and  conducting  match  games 
and  field  and  track  meets. 

In  fitting  up  the  Atheneum  for  our  use  some  simple  gymnasium 
apparatus  was  installed,  cupboards  built,  and  a  motion  picture 
machine  secured,  which  has  been  used  to  good  advantage,  occa- 
sionally at  the  Atheneum  and  regularly  during  the  summer  at  the 
Park.  In  a  very  short  time,  and  with  but  little  expense,  we  were 
ready  to  proceed  with  our  indoor  work,  and  a  schedule  was  arranged 
which  has  been  followed  from  October  to  April.  The  schedule  of 
our  first  winter's  activities,  which  will  indicate  the  class  of  work 
undertaken,  was  as  follows: 


CLASSES 

AGES 

MONDAY 

i* 

WEDNES- 
DAY 

THURS- 
DAY 

FRIDAY 

SATUR- 
DAY 

Gymnasium: 
Young  men 
Young  women 
Boys        I 

Adults 
7-10  years 

8.00  p  m. 

S.oop.m. 



8.00  p.m. 



S.oop.m. 
8.30  a  m 

II 
"        III 

10-12       " 

ia  16     " 



4.00  p.m. 



10.  30  a.m. 

IV 
Girls       I 

Working  Boys 
10-12  years 

6.30  p.m. 



6.30  p.m. 

2.00  p.m. 

"         II 

i  \Q  p  m 

III 

Polk  Dancing: 
Class  A 

B 

u-iS 

Adults   (both 
sexes) 
Boys  and  girls 

4.00  p.m. 

S.oop.m. 



4.45  p.m. 

9.00  p.m. 

u          C* 

Married  people 

8.00  p.m. 

11       D 

Children    4-8 
years 

1.30  p.m. 

Story  Hourt 

Little  children 

4.00  p.m. 

Fortnightly 


t  Jermain  Library 


The  highest  enrollment  during  our  first  winter  was  471,  during 
the  past  winter,  438.  This  is  not  the  total  number  of  separate 
enrollments,  but  is  the  largest  number  of  names  upon  our  books 
at  any  one  time  after  all  the  names  of  those  who  had  not  attended 
the  class  for  four  weeks  had  been  dropped  from  the  roll.  The 
average  of  attendance  for  the  two  seasons  was  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment. 

Our  "gymnasium"  has  been  in  reality  an  "indoor  playground." 
Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  formal  gymnastics;  march- 
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ing  drills,  and  exercises  with  wands,  dumb-bells,  and  Indian  clubs 
forming  not  over  one- fourth  of  the  program.  The  remainder  of 
the  time  was  taken  up  with  games.  Basketball  has  proved  the  most 
popular  game  with  the  older  groups  and  ring  games  with  the 
younger.  During  the  past  winter  an  effort  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce as  large  a  variety  of  games  as  possible. 

During  both  winters  boys'  basketball  leagues  have  been  formed, 
with  an  enrollment  of  twenty- four  players  each  season.  A  series 
of  games  was  played,  and  bronze  medals,  suitably  engraved,  were 
awarded  to  the  members  of  the  winning  teams.  A  "spread"  at 
the  Park  Field  House  furnished  a  highly  appreciated  close  to  the 
season's  contests. 

Folk  dancing  has  maintained  its  popularity  very  consistently. 
Some  attention  has  been  given  to  special  features  for  these  classes. 
A  holiday  cotillion,  a  valentine  party,  and  masquerades  have  added 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  participants  and  were  the  means 
of  giving  the  parents  a  closer  acquaintance  with  our  work.  In  all 
the  folk  dancing  classes  the  expense  for  music  has  been  almost 
entirely  met  by  the  payment  of  nominal  fees  by  the  members. 

At  the  close  of  our  first  season  of  indoor  work  we  gave  an 
exhibition  of  folk  dancing  and  drills  in  which  more  than  two  hun- 
dred children  took  part.  Five  drills  and  fourteen  folk  dances  were 
used,  the  latter  in  the  costumes  of  six  nations.  The  parents  of 
the  children  furnished  the  costumes  and  co-operated  with  us  in 
every  way  to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

In  carrying  out  one  of  our  first  ideas  in  indoor 

Lyceum  recreation  contracts  were  made  for  a  series  of 

Lyceum    Entertainments.      Our    first    course 

consisted  of  six  numbers, — three  musical,  two  lectures,  and  an 
entertainer, — and  cost  $520.  The  past  winter  we  contracted  for 
eight  entertainments, — four  musical,  two  lectures,  and  two  musical- 
literary, — and  arranged  for  two  holiday  receptions,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $770.  The  tickets  for  both  courses  were  sold  at  a  price  which 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  entertainments  of  the  highest  quality, 
both  artistically  and  educationally,  such  as  would  otherwise  be 
enjoyed  by  only  a  small  minority  of  the  people  in  the  community. 
The  small  deficits  which  have  resulted  each  season  were  provided 
for  by  other  entertainments  given  by  home  talent.  These  courses 
have  been  of  great  social  value  as  a  purely  co-operative  enterprise. 
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Soon  after  we  assumed  charge  of  the  Athe- 

Socml  neum  we  realized  that  an  opportunity  was  pre- 

Dancinff  r  .  . 

sented  to  us  to  be  ot  service  to  the  community 

by  the  supervision  of  practically  all  the  public  social  dancing.  In 
a  community  of  this  size  dancing  is  the  one  well-nigh  universal 
social  feature.  All  dances  of  a  public  nature  are  held  at  the 
Atheneum,  as  it  has  the  only  floor  in  the  village  of  a  size  suitable 
for  such  affairs.  A  number  of  the  lodges  and  other  organizations 
conduct  public  dances  regularly,  and  since  we  have  equipped  the 
hall  for  basketball  the  High  School  and  Young  Men's  Club  teams 
have  conducted  all  their  match  games  there,  and  in  every  case  the 
basketball  game  is  followed  by  social  dancing  until  midnight. 
Proper  conduct  has  been  required  of  all  who  use  the  hall  under  any 
auspices  whatever,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  explanation  has 
been  made  as  to  just  what  would  be  expected  of  dancers.  No  severe 
measures  have  been  necessary  to  enforce  the  rules,  the  control  of 
the  hall  proving  the  most  effective  check  upon  any  questionable 
practices. 

One  other   feature  of   indoor   recreation   re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.    The  Field  House  at 

the  Park  is  fully  equipped  for  evening  gatherings.  It  has  heat, 
light,  and  all  necessary  kitchen  and  dining-room  furnishings,  yet  it 
had  never  been  used  except  during  the  summer.  Thinking  that  a 
larger  use  of  the  House  might  be  appreciated,  announcement  was 
made  that  it  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  reliable  persons 
who  might  wish  it  for  small  social  gatherings :  in  the  case  of  parties 
of  young  people  or  of  children,  proper  chaperonage  has  been  re- 
quired and  certain  hours  for  closing  specified.  The  building  has 
been  used  much  more  than  we  had  anticipated.  Comfortable  and 
convenient  accommodations  have  been  furnished  for  lodges  and 
church  societies,  as  well  as  for  formal  and  informal  parties  of  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  has  there  been  any 
disposition  to  disregard  the  rules  or  the  proprieties. 

Leaders  in  the  work  of  public  recreation  have 

Home  Coming  iong  seen  jn  the  occasional  public  celebration 

or  festival  one  of  the  best  of  opportunities 

for  the  use  of  their  abilities  as  community  social  workers.  In  the 
universality  of  its  appeal,  no  less  than  in  the  opportunity  which  it 
affords  for  the  organization  of  a  democratic  control,  is  the  useful- 
ness of  such  an  occasion  found. 
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Home  Coming  Week  seemed  the  logical  form  for  such  an 
undertaking  to  assume  in  a  village  with  the  history  and  traditions 
of  Sag  Harbor,  and  in  all  our  plans  and  labors  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  our  aim  was  to  make  it  a  season  of  recreational  enjoy- 
ment for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people,  as  well  as  a 
most  definite  aid  in  the  arousing  of  our  community  consciousness. 
It  is  worth  something  for  an  entire  population  to  have  dropped  the 
steady  round  of  sober  duty,  and  in  a  healthful  and  wholesome  way 
to  have  sought  enjoyment. 

The  entire  community  has  profited  when  men  and  women  have 
found  that  they  can  "pull  together."  There  are  divisive  forces 
enough:  loyalty  to  one's  own  group,  his  lodge,  or  society  very 
easily  drifts  into  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  other  fellow's  crowd, 
but  when  representatives  of  practically  every  organization  in  the 
community  have  learned  that  they  can  work  together  in  democratic 
harmony  for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  they  are  on  the  way  toward 
learning  that  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  carried  into  every  de- 
partment of  community  life  will  help  to  solve  many  of  the  problems 
of  our  complex  civilization. 

One  of  the  best  lessons  of  Home  Coming  Week  was  expressed 
by  a  man  who  was  skeptical,  but  who  was  convinced  by  the  out- 
come of  the  events.  During  the  last  day  of  the  celebration  he  re- 
marked, "Well,  Sag  Harbor  can  do  things."  If  the  entire  com- 
munity caught  just  a  little  of  this  same  spirit  the  effort  was  well 
worth  while. 

While  recreational  activities  are  not  inclusive 
Educational  of  educational  work,  all  social  interests  of  the 

community  are  inter-related,  and  a  social  cen- 
ter may  without  infringement  touch  them  all.  Our  educational 
work  has  been  solely  a  social  experiment. 

During  our  first  winter  a  class  in  mechanical  drawing  was 
organized.  A  room  was  rented  in  the  business  section  of  the  town, 
a  competent  draughtsman  consented  to  teach  the  class,  and  twenty- 
one  young  men,  practically  all  of  whom  were  apprenticed  machinists 
at  the  factory,  enrolled.  The  relation  of  the  class  work  to  their 
daily  tasks  was  emphasized  by  the  use  of  drawings  and  various 
materials  for  original  drawings  which  were  lent  to  us  by  the  Fahys 
Company.  The  class  met  two  evenings  a  week,  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  twenty  lessons  being  a  fraction  over  fourteen  each 
evening.  Some  remarkably  good  work  was  done. 
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A  class  in  bookkeeping  was  formed,  and  six  enrolled,  three  of 
whom  finished  the  short  course. 

Public  announcement  was  made  that  any  class  requested  by 
four  or  more  persons  would  be  organized.  The  following  classes 
were  suggested,  but  no  others  were  organized  during  the  first 
winter,  yet  the  list  has  value  as  showing  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  this  line:  Arithmetic,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Chemistry, 
Cooking,  Bible  Study,  Domestic  Science,  Electricity,  English, 
Manual  Training,  Sewing,  Telegraphy,  Typewriting  and  Stenog- 
raphy, United  States  History. 

Our  educational  classes  have  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  our  work  during  the  past  winter.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  co-operated  with  us  by  giving  us  the  use  of  any  rooms  in 
the  school-building  that  we  need,  and  the  number  of  classes  which 
have  been  organized,  the  good  records  of  attendance  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  students  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them,  have  all  combined  to  make  us  feel  that  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  of  real  value  in  an  educa- 
tional way,  and  also  to  introduce  to  the  community  a  broader  con- 
ception of  its  educational  needs  and  possibilities. 

The  mechanical  drawing  class  enrolled  eight  students  and  com- 
pleted two  terms  of  thirty  lessons  each.  The  class  met  three  even- 
ings a  week,  and  made  an  almost  perfect  record  of  attendance.  It 
was  composed  of  six  of  the  young  men  who  took  the  course  last 
winter  and  returned  for  advanced  work :  the  others  were  beginners. 
All  the  members  of  the  class  were  employees  of  the  factory. 

Nine  students  studied  telegraphy  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  commercial  operator.  The  class  met  three  evenings 
a  week.  Positions  are  assured  for  those  who  attain  the  necessary 
competency. 

A  class  of  five  young  men  completed  an  experimental  course  in 
electricity  which  appealed  strongly  to  them,  and  was  of  much  prac- 
tical value. 

The  class  in  typewriting  met  in  three  sections  and  numbered 
eighteen.  Each  student  received  three  hours  of  instruction  a  week, 
and  additional  practice  was  secured  outside  of  class  hours.  Six 
machines  were  rented  for  the  use  of  this  class. 

The  class  in  English  for  foreigners,  representing  four  national- 
ities, Polish,  Lithuanian,  Italian,  and  Chinese,  enrolled  thirty-nine, 
three  of  whom  were  women.  They  met  in  two  sections,  one  for 
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beginners  and  the  other  for  those  with  some  ability  to  speak  English. 
They  met  two  evenings  each  week  for  six  months,  and  were  most 
eager  and  interesting  students.  There  is  in  the  community  an 
almost  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  responsibility  for  these  people, 
although  52  per  cent  of  the  population  is  foreign  born  or  of  foreign- 
born  parentage.  A  class  such  as  this  is  not  only  teaching  these 
people  the  language  of  their  adopted  land,  but  serves  as  a  great 
constructive  force  in  helping  them  to  become  good  American  citizens. 
The  man  who  noted  the  fact  that  fewer  boys 
were  found  on  the  streets  during  the  evenings 

may  have  been  noting  a  result  or  merely  a  symptom.  The  woman 
who  said  that  "people  have  some  place  to  go  now"  may  or  may  not 
have  realized  the  full  significance  of  her  remark. 

Recreation  is  its  own  justification.  To  have  brought  to  any- 
one a  little  more  of  the  joy  of  living  is  worth  while,  but  recreation 
as  a  social  force  has  a  deeper  significance.  We  face  this  question, 
"Will  the  carrying  out  of  a  thorough-going  recreation  program  pro- 
duce a  social  consciousness  and  a  community  conscience?  Will  it 
teach  people  to  think  and  to  act  socially,  unitedly?  Will  it  serve  as 
a  deterrent  of  vice  and  crime?  Will  it  make  for  a  greater  degree 
of  personal  efficiency?  The  answer  cannot  be  given  in  the  brief 
period  of  a  few  months :  only  a  generation  can  tell  the  story. 

WORK  FOR  GIRLS  IN  A  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

In  one  country  town  of  four  hundred  inhabitants,  of  whom 
over  three  hundred  live  in  isolated  farm  houses,  a  group  of  Camp 
Fire  girls  was  formed  by  a  woman  who  spends  seven  months  of  the 
year  (May-November)  in  the  town.  The  purpose  was  to  raise 
moral  ideals  and  increase  efficiency.  The  seventeen  girls  varied 
in  ages  from  twelve  into  the  twenties  and  lived  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town. 

Meetings  have  been  held  weekly  and  the  occupations  have 
been  sewing,  making  picture-books  for  charity,  games,  tennis,  folk- 
dancing,  reciting  careers  of  famous  women,  and  doing  dramatic 
work.  The  monthly  Council  Fire  has  usually  been  preceded  by  a 
luncheon  of  food  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  girls  themselves. 
This  has  been  held  both  out  of  doors,  at  houses,  and  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Not  having  facilities  for  cooking  together,  the  lunches  have 
been  mainly  salads,  stuffed  eggs,  sandwiches,  cake  and  cold  desserts, 
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with  a  puree,  cocoa,  baked  beans,  macaroni,  escalloped  potato  and 
cole  slaw  occasionally;  pies  and  fried  food  have  not  been  per- 
mitted, on  account  of  their  indigestibility. 

During  the  second  season  there  were  nineteen  members.  This 
number  includes  most  of  the  young  girls  who  are  socially  active 
in  the  town.  The  first  season's  work  had  showed  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  honors  passed.  The  second  season's  (May-Novem- 
ber) record  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  honors  of  which 
about  half  were  for  domestic  activities.  The  youngest  member, 
twelve  years  old,  won  first  prize  in  breadmaking  at  a  fair  in  a 
nearby  town,  competing  with  girls  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
from  several  towns.  Another  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  won  a 
smaller  prize  in  breadmaking. 

Classified  account-keeping  has  been  taught  as  a  game,  with 
actual  money,  as  one  would  play  shop.  Bird-lore  has  been  en- 
couraged by  playing  a  game  similar  to  authors,  with  two  sets  of 
small  Perry  pictures  of  birds,  in  which  birds  are  matched  and 
counted  by  "books."  General  hygiene  work  has  been  encouraged 
by  a  chart  which  is  marked  daily  for  the  points  done. 

During  the  first  season  a  small  fly  campaign  was  carried  on, 
with  a  prize  for  the  winner.  The  second  season,  historical  tab- 
leaux, showing  the  past  history  of  the  place,  were  given,  as  well 
as  several  plays,  tableaux  from  fairy  tales,  and  a  number  of  parties. 
Among  possible  ideas  for  the  future  are  a  tea  room,  a  girls'  ex- 
change for  selling  block-printed  balsam  pillows,  baskets  made  of 
local  grasses;  a  storytelling  hour  for  children. 

The  town  library  and  school  superintendent  have  both  bought 
special  books  for  the  girls.  Four  of  the  five  teachers  in  town  are 
Camp  Fire  girls,  and  they  have  been  helpful  in  promoting  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  their  students,  as  well  as  their 
mental  improvement. 

An  occasional  afternoon  of  games  has  been  arranged.  A 
magazine  and  game  room,  for  the  use  more  especially  of  the 
younger  boys,  resulted  from  the  suggestion  of  one  Camp  Fire  girl. 
Many  of  the  club  members  work  in  the  church  choir,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  and  in  other  church  activities,  as  well  as  being 
members  of  the  local  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion,  grange;  with  the  proceeds  from  two  Camp 
Fire  plays  new  singing  books  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
have  been  bought  and  lamps  for  the  stage  in  the  Town  Hall. 
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They  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  last  year  to  secure  as 
the  pastor  of  the  church  a  young  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
ministry  with  the  purpose  of  serving  rural  communities.  His 
wife,  too,  is  a  direct  help  in  conducting  social  gatherings  and 
features  of  this  nature.  Work  has  been  begun  with  the  boys  and 
they  are  planning  to  fit  up  an  old  blacksmith's  shop  next  the 
parsonage  for  a  boys'  club,  where  they  may  have  equipment  for 
basketball  and  other  games. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  rural  towns,  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  the  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country  come  in  to  do 
their  marketing  and  meet  one  another  in  a  social  way  at  the  store 
and  small  hotel  bar-room.  One  or  two  conceived  the  idea  of 
arranging  for  some  place  which  might  be  made  more  attractive 
than  the  bar-room.  They  open  the  Town  Hall  every  Saturday  after- 
noon and  have  it  heated  and  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  games, 
magazines,  papers.  Here  they  serve  tea,  sandwiches  and  wafers. 
Although  this  has  been  carried  on  for  only  a  short  time  it  is 
becoming  very  popular.  Already  the  choir  of  the  little  church, 
having  among  its  members  a  number  of  persons  from  the  outlying 
country,  has  arranged  to  come  early  in  the  evening  for  its  rehearsal 
instead  of  going  to  the  cold  church.  Committee  meetings  are 
held  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  thus  the  hall  is  coming  to  be 
a  community  center  on  this  night.  The  securing  of  a  house  for 
a  community  center  when  it  seems  advisable  will  be  the  next  step. 
They  wish,  however,  to  create  a  real  demand  for  it  before  assum- 
ing any  financial  burden. 


THE    SIZE   AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PLAYGROUNDS 

AND    SIMILAR    RECREATION    FACILITIES    IN 

AMERICAN  CITIES* 

HENRY  V.  HUBBARD 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University 

We  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  when  cities  have  first 
attacked  the  problem  of  outdoor  public  recreation  they  have 
attempted  to  provide  for  almost  all  kinds  of  needs  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  The  large  parks  have  been  called  upon  to 
serve  as  resting  places,  as  walking  places,  as  playgrounds,  as 


*  By  courtesy  of  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
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athletic  fields  and  so  on.  As  the  cities  have  grown  around  these 
parks  and  the  use  of  the  parks  has  become  more  and  'more 
intensive,  many  of  these  specialized  uses  of  the  parks  have  been 
found  to  be  incompatible  with  one  another  and  with  the  primary 
use  of  the  parks.  Just  how  far  it  is  wise  to  provide  separate 
facilities  within  the  large  parks  for  specialized  recreations  is  still 
in  many  cases  an  unsettled  question,  and  often  it  is  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  only  in  the  individual  case  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  individual  circumstances.  However,  some  general  con- 
siderations can  be  stated  which  will  hold  true  in  practically 
every  case. 

The  large  park  has  properly  a  distinctive 
The  and  very  important  purpose :  namely,  that 

of  affording  relief  from  urban  conditions, 

relief  not  only  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  do  things  which  he  cannot  otherwise  do  in  the  city,  but 
particularly  for  him  to  see  and  to  think  things  which  the  city 
excludes.  The  freedom  of  a  park,  the  fact  that  in  a  park  one 
may  do  many  different  things  at  his  own  will  and  is  not  forced 
to  do  any  particular  thing,  the  fact  that  the  park  is  not  obviously 
designed  for  one  definite  and  recognized  object,  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  value  of  a  park ;  but  it  is  also  an  element  of  great 
danger  to  a  park  when  men  come  to  seek  for  space  for  more 
definite  and  specialized  recreation  uses.  A  playground,  for 
instance,  is  a  thing  which  anyone  can  understand;  its  uses  are 
obvious;  its  value  is  evident.  To  take  a  small  portion  of  the 
area  of  a  park  for  a  playground  would  appear  to  be  the  cheapest 
way  in  which  the  city  could  get  land  for  a  playground ;  it  seems 
to  be  good  for  the  playground,  it  seems  to  be  of  little  harm  to 
the  park.  But  the  arguments  which  justify  a  community  in 
doing  this  are  just  the  arguments  which  are  advanced  for  build- 
ing schoolhouses  in  parks,  for  building  libraries  and  museums 
in  parks,  for  devoting,  in  a  word,  portions  of  the  park  to  public 
uses  not  that  of  the  park;  and  once  granting  these  arguments, 
once  entering  upon  this  policy,  there  is  no  stopping  place  short 
of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  park  as  far  as  its  peculiar  recrea- 
tion function  is  concerned.  The  quiet,  the  informality,  the  sug- 
gestion of  natural  growth,  the  lack  of  buildings  in  the  park  are 
what  enable  it  to  serve  its  purpose,  a  purpose  which  has  come 
to  be  recognized  universally  as  worthy  of  the  expenditure  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  almost  all  of  our  larger  cities. 
The  noisy  play  of  children  is  absolutely  desirable  and  necessary ; 
the  construction  of  schoolhouses,  of  museums,  of  effective  pub- 
lic buildings  is  also  a  desirable  and  necessary  thing;  but  the 
serving  of  these  purposes  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
park.  Moreover,  the  park  is  an  inefficient  location  for  the  play- 
ground. A  playground  is  a  neighborhood  utility.  It  draws  only 
on  its  immediate  surroundings  for  users;  it  should  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  district  and  not  where  half  the  land  in  its 
vicinity  has  no  permanent  inhabitants. 

At  present  the  logic  of  circumstances  has 
Type,  of  Outdoor  produced,  for  the  most  progressive  of  our 

Recreation  Facilities  ...         ,,       r    1t  ,        ,, 

cities,  the  following  types  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities: 

(1)  The    "reservation,"    a    municipal    holding    of    country 
land,  perhaps  in  connection  with  city  forests  or  city  water  sup- 
ply, made  accessible  by  roads,  it  may  be,  but  not  yet  developed 
for  intensive  recreational  use,  and  frequented  mostly  by  picnic 
parties  and  others  spending  several  hours  at  a  time  in  the  open 

(2)  The  large  park,  or  "country  park,"  designed  to  give, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  fairly  intensive  use,  all  the  sense 
of   freedom   that   the   unspoiled   country   gives,   and   being  the 
nearest  thing  to  unspoiled  country  that  most  of  the  city  dwellers 
can  commonly  take  time  to  enjoy.     It  is  fitted  to  receive  large 
crowds  and  not  to  be  destroyed  by  them,  and  indeed  not  to  be 
crowded  by  them,  for  its  main  use  is  still  to  relieve  a  man  from 
too  close  contact  with  his  fellows. 

(3)  The  small  park,  or  "intown  park,"  more  accessible  but 
less  extensive,  not  pretending  to  a  countrified  appearance,  but 
depending  upon  its  design,  its  foliage  and  flowers,  even  upon 
architectural  accessories  at  times;  providing  amusements  which 
can  be  enjoyed  by  crowds  and  making  the  crowd  a  part  of  its 
design.     "Commons,"  "public  gardens,"  many  of  our  larger  so- 
called  "squares,"  are  of  this  type.    Our  "parkways,"  which  serve 
as  pleasure  traffic  connections  for  our  large  parks,  have  a  local 
use  in  some  cases  like  small  parks. 

(4)  The  playfield,  for  the  active  play  of  adults  and  young 
people  over  twelve,  in   games   taking  considerable   space,   like 
baseball,  football,  tennis,  track  athletics,  under  supervision 
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(5)  The  boys'  outdoor  gymnasium,  or  restricted  playfield, 
for  very  intensive  use  by  boys  over  twelve,  with  apparatus,  such 
as  parallel  bars,  ladders,  and  a  supervisor 

(6)  The   girls'   outdoor   gymnasium,   for   intensive   use   by 
girls  over  twelve,  with  giant  strides,  swings,  and  a  supervisor 

(7)  The   children's  playground,   for  boys  and   girls  under 
twelve,  with  sand  pits,  baby  hammocks,  and  a  woman  teacher 
in  charge 

(8)  Special   facilities    depending   upon    local   opportunities, 
such  as  swimming  pools,  wading  pools,  skating  ponds,  facilities 
for  bathing  in  lake,  river  or  ocean 

The  neighborhood  recreation  center — indoor  gymnasium, 
meeting  rooms,  lockers,  showers,  outdoor  gymnasium  for  both 
sexes  of  older  children,  small  children's  playground  and  perhaps 
wading  pool,  swimming  pool  and  playfield — is  now  a  recognized 
unit,  a  workable  combination  that  meets  a  great  need,  when 
land  enough  can  be  obtained  in  one  place  to  allow  of  combining 
these  activities  and  profiting  by  their  mutual  benefit  in  upkeep 
and  supervision.  And  some  of  us  think  that  the  best  general 
arrangement  of  these  recreation  facilities  throughout  the  city 
will  prove  to  be  locating  these  neighborhood  centers  each  where 
it  best  serves  its  district,  surrounding  each  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance with  resting  places  and  little  children's  playgrounds,  and 
relating  these  local  provisions  to  the  park  and  athletic  field 
system  by  the  boulevards  and  parkways. 

The  cost  is  the  final  deciding  factor,  which, 

Cost  and  wrongly    understood,    has    wrecked    more 

well-intentioned    recreation    schemes    than 

anything  else  that  can  be  named.  It  is  in  the  consideration  of 
this  factor  that  the  experience  of  the  city  planner  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  Cost  is  the  measure  of  the  desirability  of  a  par- 
ticular site  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  for  which  men  will  pay 
money.  It  is  the  proof  that  other  utilities  besides  that  of  recrea- 
tion are  bidding  for  this  piece  of  land,  as  they  are  bidding  for 
all  the  land  in  the  city.  The  good  city  planner  will  naturally 
choose  for  his  playgrounds,  other  things  being  equal,  land  which 
is  most  valuable  when  used  as  a  playground,  not  land  which 
would  be  most  valuable  if  used,  for  instance,  for  a  factory.  But 
this  consideration  must  not  blind  him  to  the  larger  fact  that, 
unless  the  district  to  be  served  has  a  playground  somewhere  in 
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the  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  not  fit  to  live  in,  and  a  very  large 

price  for  a  playground  would  be  justified  by  this  fact. 

Question  i. — What  do  you  consider  the 
maximum  distance  from  each  of  the  recrea- 
tion areas  beyond  which  people  find  it  too 

hard  to  come? 

A  compilation  of  the  answers  to  this  ques- 

A.    Little  Children's        tion    shows    the    distance    most    commonly 

Playgrounds  .  .      r, 

given,  as  well  as  the  rough  average  of  all 
distances  given,  as  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 

Plainly,  the  distance  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  difficulty  and  danger  which  lies  between  the  child's 
house  and  the  playground.  Railroads,  canals,  will  almost  com- 
pletely bar  the  passage  of  little  children, — that  is,  parents  will 
not  allow  children  to  cross  such  obstacles  alone, — and  busy 
streets,  especially  if  they  have  electric  cars  and  considerable 
automobile  traffic,  will  produce  much  the  same  effect.  This  is 
so  common  a  difficulty  that  there  is  strong  argument  for  hav- 
ing the  playgrounds  for  children  under  six  years  old  within 
each  block.  There  would  then  be  no  streets  for  the  children  to 
cross,  and  mothers  could  go  about  their  household  duties  and 
still  be  within  call  of  the  playground. 

The  playgrounds  for  children  of  school  age,  however,  should 
without  doubt  be  near  the  schools  when  this  is  possible.  If 
the  school  buildings  are  ideally  placed,  they  are  accessible  to 
all  the  children,  each  school — primary,  grammar  or  high  school 
— drawing  all  the  children  of  appropriate  age  from  its  district, 
and  its  district  lying  contiguous  on  all  sides  to  the  districts  of 
other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  One  grammar  school  will  then 
include  in  its  district  the  districts  of  more  than  one  primary 
school,  the  children  as  they  grow  older  walking  farther  to 
school;  and  one  high  school  similarly  covers  the  districts  of  a 
number  of  grammar  schools.  So  if  the  children's  playgrounds 
properly  serve  the  schools,  they  properly  serve  the  city.  And 
while  the  playground  gives  the  school  light  and  air  and  accom- 
modation for  the  children  at  recess,  the  school  gives  the  play- 
ground shelter,  toilet  facilities,  room  for  indoor  games  and 
sometimes  a  gymnasium  and  baths. 

The  spacing  of  the  schools,  therefore,  might  well  be  a  guide 
to  the  spacing  of  playgrounds.  But  often  in  the  actual  case 
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this  school-spacing  is  far  from  ideal,  and  we  must  determine 
the  proper  spacing  of  the  playgrounds  directly  by  determining 
how  far  the  children  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  to 
them.  Only  one  satisfactory  way  has  been  found  of  determining 
the  "effective  radius"  of  any  playground,  and  that  is  to  record 
the  residence  of  all  children  attending  a  playground  and  dis- 
cover what  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  that  will  include  the  great 
majority,  say  80  per  cent,  of  the  children's  homes.  This  will  give 
existing  conditions  accurately.  There  will  still  remain  to  be 
determined  whether  some  greater  attraction  at  the  ground,  some 
different  traffic  regulation,  some  further  education  of  the  people, 
perhaps  some  free  public  method  of  conveying  children  to  play- 
grounds as  they  are  now  sometimes  conveyed  to  schools,  would 
not  'modify  these  results ;  but  of  course  such  modifying  circum- 
stances will  apply  to  any  data  that  we  could  obtain. 

In  such  of  the  answers  to  this  question  as 

seemed  to  be  the  results  of  original  investi- 
gation, the  average  effective  radius  given  was  about  one-half  a 
mile. 

As  these  recreation  areas  are  used  mostly  by  children  who 
are  able  to  go  about  without  the  company  of  older  people,  their 
effective  radius  is  naturally  longer  than  that  of  the  little  chil- 
dren's playgrounds.  The  limiting  factor  here  seems  to  be  inertia 
rather  than  danger  or  inconvenience.  To  most  city  children  or 
young  men  a  walk  of  much  over  half  a  'mile  needs  a  considerable 
attraction  at  the  end.  Commonly  a  person  will  seek  some  other 
amusement  nearer  home  rather  than  walk  over  half  a  mile  to  a 
playfield.  And  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  five  cents  and  take  a  street 
car,  he  will  probably  ride,  not  to  the  playfield,  but  rather  to  a 
large  park,  a  large  athletic  field,  a  bathing  beach  or  some  such 
more  interesting  place  at  a  still  greater  distance.  So  the  effec- 
tive radius  of  the  playfield  seems  not  to  be  much  increased  by 
the  use  of  the  street  cars.  The  boys'  and  girls'  outdoor  gynr- 
nasium  or  restricted  playfield  has  apparently  much  the  same 
effective  radius  as  the  "playfield." 

The  average  effective  radius  given  in  the 
C.  Neighborhood  replies  under  this  head  is  about  half  a  mile. 

The  neighborhood  center  is  a  group  of  a 

number  of  recreation  facilities,  appealing  to  different  classes  of 
people  and  drawing  them  from  different  distances.  The  little 
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children's  playground  serves,  as  we  have  seen,  an  area  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  radius,  whereas  the  swimming  pool  will  draw 
boys  from  a  mile  or  more  if  there  is  no  competing  pool.  It 
is  probably  best  to  space  the  neighborhood  centers  in  relation 
to  the  circles  of  influence  of  the  kinds  of  recreation  carried  on 
in  the  neighborhood  center  which  have  the  longest  effective 
radius,  and  to  duplicate  the  short-radius  recreation  facilities — 
e.g.,  little  children's  playgrounds — spaced  according  to  their  own 
circles  of  influence,  in  a  subsidiary  ring  around  each  recreation 
center. 

School  playgrounds  will  be  of  the  different 

D.  School  kinds  already   mentioned.     The  little  chil- 

dren's playground  should  serve  the  primary 

schools;  the  boys'  and  girls'  playgrounds  and  smaller  playfields 
should  serve  the  grammar  schools;  the  larger  playfields  or 
athletic  fields  should  serve  the  high  schools.  Of  course  this 
parallel  is  not  absolute,  but  in  general  in  the  United  States  the 
school  ages  and  the  different  types  of  playgrounds  correspond 
in  this  way. 

For  instance:   swimming,  skating,   curling, 

E.  Grounds  for  jawn  bowls,  tennis,  baseball  and  football  on 

ISp01  full-sized  grounds 

The  fact  as  to  the  effective  radius  of  these  special  recreations 
is  simply  that  a  devotee  of  a  special  sport  will  go  any  reasonable 
distance  to  indulge  in  it.  A  five-cent  fare  in  the  street  cars 
plus  half  a  mile  of  walking  would  certainly  not  deter  many  of 
the  enthusiasts. 

There  follow  two  interesting  personal  opinions  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  effective  radius  of  playgrounds: 

MR.  JOSEPH  LEE, 

In  the  "Chautauquan,"  June,  1906,  p.  354 
Effective  radius  for  playground  areas: 

(1)  For  children  in  arms:  %  mile 

(2)  For  children  under  6,  who  can  walk:  %  mile,  not 

crossing  electric  or  railroad  track 

(3)  Children  6-12:  y2  mile 

(4)  Children  12-17  who  cannot  afford  carfare:  ^  m^e 

(5)  Ball  fields  for  men  and  boys:  1  mile  plus  five-cent 

car  fare 
These  are  maximum  radii. 
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REPORT  OF  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS  ASSOCIATION, 

Inc.,  of  City  of  New  York,  1909,  p.  4 

The  experience  here  of  block  limitation  is  typical  of  many 
localities  for  playground  work.  A  complete  and  accurate  regis- 
tration with  addresses  was  kept  of  all  members,  and  maps  pre- 
pared with  a  dot  for  each  child  placed  at  its  house.  Children 
under  twelve  or  thirteen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  more  than  two 
blocks  for  a  playground  and  are  loath  to  cross  avenues ;  and  to 
form  an  adequate  system  of  playgrounds,  a  small  lot  placed  at 
distances  not  greater  than  five  blocks,  between  avenues,  is  the 
only  effective  plan.  For  older  boys  and  girls,  for  athletic  events, 
baseball  or  occasional  trips,  much  longer  distances  may  be  given. 

Question  2. — Do  racial  or  social  barriers  affect  the  use  of 
playgrounds? 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  this : 

The  playground  is  the  best  place  to  overcome  racial  and 
social  prejudices — feats  of  strength  and  agility  are  recognized 
as  worth  while  by  all  children,  and  there  grows  up  in  the  play- 
ground, under  proper  supervision,  a  democracy  of  play,  or  at 
any  rate  an  aristocracy  of  physical  excellence  but  little  influenced 
by  race. 

A  playground  in  a  racially  or  socially  definite  and  homo- 
genous neighborhood  takes  its  social  standards  from  its  users. 
Race  segregation  in  this  way  is  more  or  less  automatic  in  many 
playgrounds,  as,  of  course,  is  segregation  according  to  wealth. 
In  the  case  of  negroes,  the  combined  playground  seems  to  be 
impossible  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  where  this  race  prejudice 
is  strong. 

Question  3. — (a)  How  much  land  in  toto  for  the  whole  city 
do  you  consider  requisite  per  capita  to  total  population  for  the 
various  recreation  uses? 

Little  children's  playgrounds 
Playfields 

Neighborhood  centers 
School  playgrounds 
Grounds  for  special  sports 
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(b)  How  much  land  in  toto  for  the  whole  city  do  you  con- 
sider requisite  per  capita  for  actual  attendance? 

Question  4. — What  total  area  of  separate  playground  do  you 
consider  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  its  functions 
for  each  type,  with  due  regard  to  first  cost  and  operating 
expense  ? 

Very  few  replies  were  received  to  fit  the  form  in  which 
these  questions  were  asked.  From  the  various  fragmentary 
replies  and  the  opinions  returned,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that, 
except  for  the  playgrounds  for  smaller  children,  little  definite 
collection  of  figures  has  been  made,  and  most  of  the  opinions 
are  general  impressions  only. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  children's  playgrounds  is 
that  30  square  feet  per  child  is  a  minimum  space,  and  75  square 
feet  is  none  too  much.  This  appears  to  be  based  on  an  assump- 
tion that  about  half  of  the  children  will  be  actually  playing  at 
one  time,  for  such  figures  as  are  obtained  as  to  maximum  crowd- 
ing allowable  give  about  300  children  per  acre  as  the  "point 
of  saturation,"  and  this  is  over  140  square  feet  per  child. 

C.  WARD  CRAMPTON, 

Director  of  Physical  Training,   Department  of  Education, 
New  York  City 

The  minimum  allowance  of  space  per  school  child  should 
be  30  square  feet.  The  space  will  also  take  care  of  the  adolescent 
situation,  if  one-third  of  it  is  enclosed  and  all  of  it  provided 
with  artificial  lights.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  space  should  be 
attached  to  schools  which  should  be  used  as  their  neighborhood 
centers;  the  balance  obtained  by  the  use  of  parks.  This  is  the 
absolute  minimum.  In  addition,  in  all  centers  of  population  of 
10,000  and  over,  there  should  be  a  space  of  400  X  600  feet  for 
use  as  an  athletic  field,  and  for  occasional  civic  demonstrations 
and  pageants.  With  each  50,000  population,  this  should  be 
duplicated.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  this  space,  there 
should  be  provided  seats  for  at  least  1,000,  and  facilities  of  the 
type  used  by  the  Department  of  Education,  New  York  City,  for 
its  athletic  fields. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

III.  That  where  provision  is  made  for  garnes: 

(a)  Each   undivided  playground   for  200  children  and  up- 
wards should  provide : 

(1)  20  square  feet  for  each  older  child 

(2)  16  square  feet  for  each  infant 

(b)  Each  undivided  playground  for  less  than  200  children 
should  provide  2,000  square  feet,  together  with : 

(1)  10  square  feet  for  each  older  child 

(2)  6  square  feet  for  each  infant 

IV.  That  where  no  other  provision  is  made  for  games: 

(a)  Each  undivided  playground  for  200  children  and  up- 
wards should  provide : 

(1)  30  square  feet  for  each  older  child 

(2)  16  square  feet  for  each  infant 

(b)  Each  undivided  playground  for  less  than  200  children 
should  provide  2,000  square  feet,  together  with : 

(1)  20  square  feet  for  each  older  child 

(2)  6  square  feet  for  each  infant 

V.  That 

(a)  Where  a  site   is  expensive    (regard  being  had  to  the 
price  of  the  land  and  the  resources  of  the  authority),  the  Board 
may  accept  a  playground  below  the  measurements  specified  in 
Section  IV  (a)  and  (b)  above 

(b)  The   precise    degree    of   reduction    from    this    standard 
shall  be  decided  on  the  merits  of  each  case,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the   reduction   bring  the  playground  below   the  'measurements 
specified  in  Section  III  (a)  and  (b) 

S.  DILLON  MILLS, 

Toronto  Playgrounds  Association 

Extent  of  Ground. — About  one  square  acre  for  150  children 
is  the  minimum  for  effective  play.  But  calculations  of  this  kind 
are  very  unreliable ;  the  temperament,  nationality  and  previous 
habits  of  the  children  form  factors  of  unknown  quantities  and 
of  great  importance  in  the  matter :  300  children  of  the  slum  type 
or  of  phlegmatic  temperament  could  play  quite  acceptably  in  a 
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space  in  which  100  active  youngsters  would  be  hopelessly 
crowded.  The  child  population  of  every  district  varies  from 
year  to  year;  actual  playground  attendance  even  more  so;  it  is 
at  best  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  one  respecting  which  no 
means  has  yet  been  devised  for  obtaining  figures  with  accuracy. 
Two  acres  appears  to  be  the  smallest  admissible  in  an  average 
district  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  radius  with  house  rents  averag- 
ing $25  per  month,  and  the  reason  that  this  space  is  sufficient 
in  any  instance  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  more  than  about 
one-fifth  of  the  school  population  will  be  found  on  the  ground 
at  any  one  time,  unless  there  is  some  special  attraction,  such  as 
annual  games.  Three  acres  would  be  much  better,  for  it  tnust 
be  remembered  that  children  are  not  always  engaged  in  active 
play;  they  desire  also  rest,  and  cannot  have  this  unless  they 
have  room  to  retire  from  the  boisterous  crowd.  This  is  one 
reason  why  in  Toronto  we  find  so  many  children  in  the  streets 
near  the  open  playground.  Space  should  also  be  available  for 
garden  plots  and  for  shade  trees.  The  size  of  recreation  grounds 
for  older  persons  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  notes. 
There  should  be  one  acre  of  little  children's 

An  Opinion  from  playground  for  each  15,000  population;  one 

Minneapolis  ^rQ  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  neighborhood 

center  for  every  5,000;  and  one  acre  for  grounds  for  special 
sports  (baseball,  football  and  athletics)  for  each  10,000  of  popu- 
lation. 

A  little  children's  playground  should  be  at  least  1  acre  in 
area,  a  playfield  from  2  to  10  acres,  a  neighborhood  center  from 
2  to  4  acres,  a  ground  for  special  sports  from  2  to  10  acres. 

Question  5. — To  what  extent  do  you  believe  it  expedient  and 
wise  to  use  and  to  depend  upon  using  for  play  purposes  land 
primarily  devoted  to  other  purposes,  such  as  unoccupied  land, 
designated  streets? 

The  opinions  on  this  topic  were  generally  in  accord,  and 
can  be  summarized  thus: 

Unnoccupied  ground  may  well  be  used  for  children's  play 
if  no  better  facilities  can  be  obtained.  Successful  intensive 
play  needs  apparatus  and  superintendence,  however,  and  neither 
can  readily  be  provided  for  an  uncertain  and  temporary  oppor- 
tunity. The  question  really  centers  about  the  use  of  streets  for 
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play.  If  a  city  is  well  planned,  so  that  heavy  and  fast  traffic 
keep  to  their  own  main  thoroughfares,  leaving  the  residential 
side  streets  comparatively  free;  and  if  these  side  streets  have 
the  'minimum  of  road  surface  and  the  maximum  of  turf  or  side- 
walk according  to  the  density  of  population ;  and  if  perhaps,  in 
addition,  the  streets  are  barred  to  traffic  during  certain  hours, 
then  play  in  the  streets  may  be  more  or  less  successful.  But 
there  is  no  denying  the  general  fact  that  play  in  areas  specially 
designed  for  play  is  better. 

To  return  now  to  the  questions  with  which 
Fact*  to  Be  we  started  our  investigation : 

Just  how  much  total  playground  area  is 
needed  for  the  average  American  city  of  a  certain  size  and  char- 
acter? Of  what  sizes  shall  the  separate  playgrounds  be?  How 
far  apart  shall  they  be? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  people  in  charge  of  the  various  recrea- 
tion facilities,  the  teachers  in  the  little  children's  playground, 
the  instructors  in  the  boys5  and  girls'  outdoor  gymnasia,  those 
in  charge  of  the  swimming  pools,  the  playfields,  the  larger 
athletic  fields.  Let  each  one  of  these  people  record  accurately, 
for  his  own  playground  (and  for  each  activity  in  his  playground, 
if  these  activities  are  assigned  separate  spaces)  the  following 
five  points: 

(1)  How  large  is  the  area  of  useful  playing  surface? 

(2)  Just  what  activities  are  carried  on  upon  it? 

(3)  How  many  people  does  it  take,  using  the  ground  at  one 
time,  to  fill  the  playground  to  its  maximum  efficient  capacity? 

(4)  What  is  the  age,  sex,  race  and  occupation  of  each  person 
enjoying  each  recreation? 

(5)  From  what  distance  does  each  person  come  to  the  play- 
ground ? 

These  data  can  all  be  obtained  and  recorded  by  those  locally 
interested,  without  any  special  trained  knowledge  of  statistics. 
Further,  we  should  have  from  each  city,  for  every  resi- 
dential area  tributary  to  a  playground,  the  total  population  and 
its  character,  and  the  total  juvenile  population.  These  facts 
could  be  obtained  in  part  from  the  city  census,  in  part  from 
the  school  census,  and  completed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
sample  counts  or  "soundings"  in  each  area  treated. 
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By  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  people  actually  attending 
a  certain  playground  with  the  number  of  people  within  its 
tributary  area  for  whom  the  playground  is  designed,  the  propor- 
tion of  predictable  attendance  to  possible  attendance  can  be 
obtained ;  and  the  collation  of  these  figures  from  many  play- 
grounds would  give  us  a  generally  applicable  ratio. 

DO  IT  FOR  THE  CITY 

A  pageant  is  not  a  pageant  unless  as  a  result  of  its  preparation 
and  production  comes  to  the  community  a  deeper  sense  of  solidarity, 
a  more  zealous  spirit  of  co-operation.  That  playing  and  working 
together  to  express  an  ideal  in  artistic  form  has  this  power  of  drawing 
people  together  and  giving  them  a  wider  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  their  community  and  a  more  splendid  loyalty  to  the  development 
of  those  possibilities  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  smaller 
cities — notably  Thetford,  Vermont — but  St.  Louis  has  proved  it 
on  a  more  tremendous  scale  and  yet  kept  it  artistic.  Seventy-five 
hundred  participants  upon  a  stage  eight  hundred  feet  long  and  two 
hundred  feet  wide  before  an  audience  that  reached  at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  for  the  four  performances — these  figures  alone 
indicate  something  of  the  effect  of  the  pageant  and  masque  upon  a 
city  of  eight  hundred  thousand.  How,  from  the  first  dream  of  the 
attempt  in  the  mind  of  Charlotte  Rumbold,  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Recreation  Commission,  who  had  watched  the  crowds  at  each 
advancing  step  in  public  recreation  through  dancing  classes,  the 
great  public  swimming  pool,  the  community  Christmas  tree  and 
felt  that  now  had  come  the  time  when  St.  Louis  was  ready  to  pro- 
duce and  appreciate  this  great  civic  effort, — how,  from  Miss  Rum- 
bold's  dream  the  pageant  and  masque  became  a  reality  through  the 
co-operative  effort  of  all  St.  Louis,  may  rather  be  imagined  than 
described.  The  complete  story  of  the  pageant  and  masque  will  be 
told  in  the  booklet  soon  to  be  published  by  the  St.  Louis  Pageant 
Drama  Association. 

One  of  the  local  papers  writes  of  it,  "All  the  city  was  there.  It 
was  a  great  demonstration  of  democracy's  idealism,  of  its  passion 
for  art  it  could  understand,  of  its  love  for  its  home  town,  of  its 
past,  its  future.  Here  was  civic  art  in  colossal  splendor.  Poetry, 
music,  sculpture,  acting  combined  their  effects,  fused  into  an  incal- 
culably effective  expression  of  fraternalism  and  solidarity  of  aspira- 
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tion  and  purpose  through  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children,  all  playing  in  a  labor 
of  love  and  there  passed  from  the  stage  to  the  assemblage  on  the 
hill  a  vibration  as  of  awe  in  joy  that  comes  when  we  apprehend 
the  beautiful  sublime  in  any  form.  The  city  pulsates  yet  with  the 
passion  the  performance  evoked.  The  pageant  and  masque  influ- 
enced the  great  assemblage  on  four  evenings — 100,000  people  at  a 
a  time — as  with  a  psychical  ozone  of  exaltation,  and  the  enthusiasm 
still  burns  in  the  casual  conversation  of  groups  of  people  every- 
where. There  is  a  St.  Louis  spirit,  and  a  fine  one,  evident  on  every 
hand:  it  is  something  of  the  pride  that  must  come  to  people  who 
have  won  a  great  victory,  and  the  joy  is  omnipresent  that  the  city 
did  grandly  and  beautifully  a  grand  and  beautiful  thing." 

But  perhaps  the  epitome  of  the  meaning  lies  in  the  words  of  a 
seventeen-year-old  boy  who  grinned  out  from  the  wings  at  the 
audience  in  the  rain  of  the  third  night  of  the  performance,  "They 
look  like  a  lot  of  trained  and  happy  seals !"  Then,  in  a  moment, 
"Ain't  the  old  town  great !" 

REAP  THE  FLAX 

Flax  we  are  reaping,  flax  we  are  reaping, 

Come  join  our  song  and  dance. 

Flax  we  are  reaping,  flax  we  are  reaping, 

Come  join  our  song. 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  reap, 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  reap. 

Flax  we  are  combing,  flax  we  are  combing, 

Come  join  our  song  and  dance. 

Flax  we  are  combing,  flax  we  are  combing, 

Come  join  our  song. 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  comb, 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  comb. 

Flax  we  are  spinning,  flax  we  are  spinning, 

Come  join  our  song  and  dance. 

Flax  we  are  spinning,  flax  we  are  spinning, 

Come  join  our  song. 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  spin, 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  spin. 
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Flax  we  are  weaving,  flax  we  are  weaving, 

Come  join  our  song  and  dance. 

Flax  we  are  weaving,  flax  we  are  weaving, 

Come  join  our  song. 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  weave, 

We  love  to  sing  while  we  dance  and  we  weave. 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la,  tra  la  la,  etc. 

NCXTE. — These  words  will  be  found  useful  in  teaching  this 
popular  dance  outdoors  in  places  where  other  music  than  the  voice 
cannot  be  obtained.  A  chorus  may  be  trained  to  accompany  the 
dancers.  This  has  been  done  successfully  in  Seward  Park,  New 
York.  If  the  words  can  be  put  on  a  blackboard  or  on  a  large  sheet 
of  manilla  paper,  the  work  of  training  the  chorus  will  be  much 
simplified. 

MABEL  E.  MACOMBER, 

President,  City  Playground  League  of  N.  Y. 

BOOK   REVIEWS 
RULES  FOR  GRADED   SCHOOL  GAMES 

As  played  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  school  of  Philadelphia.     By  HOWARD  GEORGE,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.      Price,    ten    cents 

In  connection  with  the  Howard  George  catalogue  of  athletic  and 
playground  apparatus  are  published  rules  for  playing  captain  ball,  soccer 
football,  end  ball,  corner  ball  and  dodge  ball. 

PLAYTIME  GAMES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

By  EMMA  C.   DOWD.     Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,   Philadelphia,   Penn- 
sylvania,   1912.     Price,    Seventy-five    cents,    net 

A  number  of  clever  and  original  games  are  given — such  as,  it  seems, 
anyone  might  think  of — only  anyone  doesn't!  The  games  are  told  in  story 
form,  introduced  by  the  "Chapins'  'Aunt  Ruth,'  "  and  one  can't  help  thinking 
Aunt  Ruth  would  be  a  very  pleasant  person  to  have  about.  Most  of  the 
games  are  guessing  games — suitable  for  parlor  or  club  games — and  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  "Chapin  family,"  for  any  age. 

HEROISM:  A  READING  LIST  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Published  by  the   New  York   Public  Library,    1914.     Price,   Ten  cents 

An  excellent  list  from  which  to  select  stories  for  reading  by  boys  and 
girls  or  for  telling  or  reading  to  them  is  here  given.  The  stories  of  most 
of  the  well-known  heroes  and  heroines  are  included,  besides  those  of  a 
great  many  who  are  less  familiar.  The  list  is  sub-divided  into  such  lists 
as  Bible  Heroes  and  Heroines,  Heroes  of  the  Sea,  Every  Day  Heroism. 
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SHOULD  HAVE  \ 

^^ 


shower  mixing  facilities  adequate 
for  capacity  crowds.  Separate 
shower  mixer  valves  require  too 
much  time  for  adjustment  and  re- 
sult in  waste  of  water. 

The  INGHAM 
Shower  Mixer 

places  instant  control  of  water  tem- 
perature in  hands  of  bather.  No 
waste  of  steam.  Therefore  heat 
and  fuel  are  saved.  Costs  less  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  any 
other  shower  mixer. 

Simple  and  safe.  Can  be  used 
by  any  child.  Scalding  impos- 
sible. "  Fool-proof,"  automatic, 
and  self-cleaning.  No  repairs  or 
adjustments. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  used 
by  many  Municipal  Playgrounds,  Swim- 
ming Pools  and  Bath  Houses.  Also  by 
Leading  Clubs,  Hotels,  Gymnasiums, 
Sanitariums,  Industrial  Plants  and  Fine 
Residences. 

Our  free  illustrated  booklet  "  A  Good 
Mixer,"  will  interest  you.  Write  for  it. 

IMPERIAL  BRASS 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  766 

1200  W.Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 

United  Charities  Building  -    -    105  East  Twenty-second  Street 

Special  ^U wo -Year  Course 
in  Play  and  Recreation 

Aim — -To  equip  qualified  leaders  in  the  field  of  public  education. 

Curriculum — Send  for  detailed  announcement.  (The  classes  in  Play 
and  Recreation  are  in  charge  of  GEORGE  ELLSWORTH 

JOHNSON.) 

Requirements  for  admission — A  trained  and  receptive  mind,  good 
health,  earnestness  of  purpose,  general  education  equivalent 
to  a  college  course. 

Date  of  next  entrance  examination — September  8th.  School  year 
opens  September  29th. 


The  Foremost 

Educators  of  the 

Present  Day 

are  advocating  movable  seat- 
ing for  schools,  because  it 
gives  a  flexibility  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  schoolroom  which 
is  of  the  utmost  advantage  and 
which  cannot  be  attained  in 
any  other  way.  And  because  it 
issanitary,  hygienic  and  at  the 
same  time  durable  and  com- 
fortable, fl  If  you  are  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  seating 
equipment  for  your  schools, 
why  not  investigate  seating 
which  embodies  these  advan- 
tages. <J  Drop  us  a  card  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Moulthrop  Movable  and  Adjust- 
able School  Chair  to  you. 

LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  Co.      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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I  HIS  new  Royal  Master-Model 

10  is  the  only  hundred-dollar 
typewriter  that  fills  the  new  field 
for  the  typewriter  of  triple  service— 
letter-making,  card  -  typing,  and 
billing,  all  inbuilt  in  one  master 
machine  at  one  first  cost — without  a  dollar  for  extra  attachments. 

Built  for  "Big  Business  "  and  its 
Great  Army  of  Expert  Operators 


Like  the  " master  key"  that  un- 
locks all  the  doors  of  a  giant  office- 
building,  the  new  Royal  Model  10 
opens  swiftly  and  surely  each  of  the 
three  main  doors  of  typewriter  serv- 
ice— it  writes,  types  cards,  and  bills ! 

Think  of  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  one  machine  for  all  of  these 
various  uses — one  typewriter  with 
the  combined  advantages  of  many! 
Think  of  the  enormous  saving  in 
energy,  time  and  money ! 


The  stenographer  can  now  turn 
instantly  from  the  letter  she  is  writ- 
ing to  "bill-and-charge,"  loose-leaf 
indexing,  or  the  most  complex  card- 
typing,  without  stopping  for  a  second 
or  changing  to  a  "special  machine." 

The  No.  10  Royal  has  every 
standardized  improvement :  Tabu- 
lator, Back-Space  Key,  Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon  and  Automatic  Reverse,  and 

many    brand  -  new   Royal    Features 
found  on  no  other  typewriter. 


Get  the  Facts! 

Send  for  the  "Royal  Man  "  and  ask  for  a  DEMONSTRATION.  Or  write  us  direct  for 
our  new  Brochure,  "Better  Service,"  and  a  beautiful  Color  Photograph  of  the  new  ROYAL 
MODEL  2O— "  THE  MACHINE  WITH  A  PERSONALITY " -Read  our  advertisements 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's,  Everybody's,  System,  Cosmopolitan,  Hearst's,  American, 
Metropolitan,  McClure's,  Business,  and  many  more!  "Write  now — right  now!" 

Price  $100 

(In  Canada  $125) 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building         -         Broadway,  New  York 
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Teaching  Music  Appreciation  in  Public  School  No.  147,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Will  there  be  a  Victor  in 
your  school  this  fall? 

If  you  attended  any  of  the  Victor  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given  all  over  the  coun- 
try at  the  various  educational  conventions, 
summer  schools,  and  universities,  you  will 
want  a  Victor  in  your  school. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  appreciated 
what  the  Victor  would  mean  to  you — what 
a  help  it  is  to  you  in  every  branch  of  school 
work,  what  a  force  it  is  in  the  education  of 
your  scholars— but  its  value  has  been  com- 
pletely proven. 

One  school  after  another  has  installed  the 
Victor,  one  city  after  another  has  adopted  it, 
until  today  the  Victor  is  in  actual  use  in  the 
schools  of  1781  different  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  time  to  put  a  Victor  in  your  school 
is  right  now  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to 
give  you  a  demonstration 
in    your   own    school.    Or 
write  to  us  for  booklets  and 
full  information. 
Educational  Department 
Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co. 
Camden.  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$60  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

The  horn  can  be  removed 
and  the  instrument  securely 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust 
and  promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOKE 
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WHAT   CHILDREX   LIVE   BY 
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Corlear's  Hook  Park,   New   York 

Play  makes  thirsty  children. 


Eastman    Kodak    Company 

Every  child  longs  to  fly.     The,  giant  stride  gives  vigorous  exercise. 
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WHAT  CHILDREN  LIVE  BY 


Springfield,   Mass. 

Some  of  the  kites  entered  in  a  kite-flying  contest  in  Springfield 


Springfield,   Mass. 
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WHiAT  CHILDREN  LIVE  BY 


East  Orange  Oval 

Happy  in  the  rhythm  of  the  movement  and  the  song 


De    Witt   Clinton    Park,    New    York 


Putting  the  puzzle  pictures  together  is  serious  business,  over  which  the  chil- 
dren work  with  knitted  brows  when  resting   from  active  play. 
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Eastern   School  Ground,  East   Orange,   N.   J. 

The  music  within  must   come  out. 


Eastern  School   Ground,   East   Orange,   N.   J. 

A  one-ring  circus  of  their  own 
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East  Orange   Oval,   East   Orange,  N.  J. 

A  race  for  quadrupeds 


East  Orange  Oval,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WRESTLING 


WHAT  CHILDREN   LIVE   BY 


Every  boy  is  sure  there  will  be  fair  play  when  the  wrestling  contest  is  held 

on   the  playground. 


East  Orange   Oral.  East   Orange,   N.   J. 

GOING  DOWN 
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WHAT   CHILDREN   LIVE   BY 

What  the  more  than  twenty-one  millions  of  American  children 
without  even  summer  playgrounds  endure  was  shown  through  pic- 
tures in  the  April,  191.4,  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND.  This  month 
what  many  of  the  six  million  children  who  live  in  cities  with  year- 
round  playgrounds  enjoy  from  day  to  day  is  shown — also  through 
pictures.  The  same  joy  and  power,  and  freedom  to  grow  and  be- 
come normal  men  and  women  can  be  given  practically  all  children 
in  America — even  under  modern  city  conditions — within  the  next 
thirty  years  if  the  men  and  women  who  can  will  work  together.  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  exists  to  give 
this  opportunity  for  all  who  can  to  work  together. 

No  attempt  is  made  through  the  pictures  in  this  issue  to  show  all 
of  the  activities  carried  on  by  municipal  recreation  systems.  There 
are  no  pictures  of  play  indoors  in  the  recreation  buildings,  of 
grown  people  at  play  on  either  the  outdoor  or  indoor  playgrounds, 
of  families  at  play  together,  of  playgrounds  used  as  centers  for  the 
community  life.  Nor  does  this  issue  show  even  one-third  of  the 
various  forms  of  play  of  the  younger  children  on  the  outdoor 
play  centers.  If,  however,  the  few  selected  pictures  make  more  real 
to  busy  men  and  women  what  our  playgrounds  are  doing  and  may 
do  they  will  have  accomplished  their  aim. 


GAMES   AND  ACTIVITIES    SHOWN   IN   THE   PICTURES 

Tennis  Bowling 

Fencing  Pole  Vault 

Wrestling  Pitching   Quoits 

Racing  Volley  Ball 

Leapfrog  Playground  Ball 

Shuffleboard  Baseball 

Dancing  Giant  Stride 

Traveling  Rings  Tether  Ball 

Kite-flying  Keeping  House 

Pussy  Wants  a  Corner  Slide 

Puzzles  Teeter-Board 

Hop  Scotch  Swing 

Basketball  Sand  Pile 
Dodgeball 
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YOUR 

PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 
SHOULD  HAVE  \ 


shower  mixing  facilities  adequate 
for  capacity  crowds.  Separate 
shower  mixer  valves  require  too 
much  time  for  adjustment  and  re- 
sult in  waste  of  water. 

The  INGHAM 
Shower  Mixer 

places  instant  control  of  water  tem- 
perature in  hands  of  bather.  No 
waste  of  steam.  Therefore  heat 
and  fuel  are  saved.  Costs  less  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  any 
other  shower  mixer. 

Simple  and  safe.  Can  be  used 
by  any  child.  Scalding  impos- 
sible. "  Fool-Proof,"  automatic, 
and  self-cleaning.  No  repairs  or 
adjustments. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  used 
by  many  Municipal  Playgrounds,  Swim- 
ming Pools  and  Bath  Houses.  Also  by 
Leading  Clubs,  Hotels,  Gymnasiums, 
Sanitariums,  Industrial  Plants  and  Fine 
Residences. 

Our  free  illustrated  booklet  "A  Good 
Mixer,"  will  interest  you.  Write  for  it. 


IMPERIAL  BRASS 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  766 
1200 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Course    in     Neighborhood 
and  Community  Work 

October  to  May 
Class-Room  and  Practice  Work 

Touching  social  aspects 
of  industrial  life,  group 
psychology,  forms  of 
neighborhood  activity, 
recreation,  etc. 

For    Information,    write    the    School 

18  Somerset  Street 
BOSTON 


Special  Issues  of 
the  Playground 
Which  Every  Play 
Leader  Should 
Have 


November,  1913,  Playground — 
Playground  Equipment,  by 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  .  25c 

February,  1914,  Playground— 
The  Construction  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Swimming 
Pools,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ray- 
croft  25c 

March,  1914,  Playground- 
Commercial  Recreation 
Legislation,  by  Julia  Schoen- 

•     feld  25c 


The  Foremost 

Educators  of  the 

Present  Day 

are  advocating  movable  seat- 
ing for  schools,  because  it 
gives  a  flexibility  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  school  room  which 
is  of  the  utmost  advantage  and 
which  cannot  be  attained  in 
any  other  way.  And  because  it 
is  sanitary,  hygienic  and  at  the 
same  time  durable  and  com- 
fortable. €|  If  you  are  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  seating 
equipment  for  your  schools, 
why  not  investigate  seating 
which  embodies  these  advan- 
tages? €J  Drop  us  a  card  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  the 
Moulthrop  Movable  and  Ad- 
justable School  Chair  to  you. 

LANGSLOW,  FOWLER  CO.      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Victor  in  Junior  Chautauqua,  Bucknell  College  Campus,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Did  you  attend  Chautauquas 
this  summer? 

If  so  .you  probably  found  the  Victor 
giving1  the  children  ^the  time  of  their 
lives  in  folk  dancing1,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Junior  Director,  for 
our  .records  were  used  in  more  than 
500  Junior  Chautauquas. 

Haye  -you  heard  ,the  new  Patriotic 
records  listed  in  the  September  sup- 
plement? The  historic  treatment  of 
"Dixie"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  will 
certainly  prove  strongly  educational 
as  well  as  enjoyable. 

The  four  songs  studied  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Music  Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  an  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  some 
standardization,  are 
given  in  the  version 
adopted  by  the  N.E.  A. 
for  use  in  schools. 
W"te  for  information. 

The  horn  can  be  removed  Educational  Department 
and  the  instrument  securely  Victor  Talking 

locked  to  protect  it  from  dust  Ma^liin**  Po, 

and  promiscuous  use  by  irre-  Machine  Co. 

sponsible  people.  Camden,  N.  J. 


You  can  help  THE  PLAYGROUND  by  mentioning  it  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia 

SHARING  THE  WORK 


Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia 

ALONG  THE  TOW  PATH 
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Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia 

ESCORTING  NEW  ARRIVALS 


Playgrounds  Association  of  Philadelphia 

STARTING  OUT  FOR  A  TRAMP 
246 


SUMMER  CAMPS 

Municipalities  themselves  in  various  parts  of  America  are  giving 
their  children  not  only  an  opportunity  to  play  on  municipal  play- 
grounds within  the  city  but  are  opening  up  tracts  outside  the  city 
limits  for  summer  camps.  To  answer  some  of  the  questions  being 
asked  about  these  municipal  summer  camps  facts  gathered  from  a 
number  of  cities  are  here  given. 

Number  of  This  varies  from  10  or  12  to  100,  200,  or  in  the 

Boys  in  Cam?  case  of  the  great  municipal  camp  of  Newark, 

1,000  per  week. 

Number  of  Fewer  camps  are  conducted  for  girls  as  yet, 

Girls  in  Camp  though  many  cities  alternate  boys  and  girls, 

week  at  a  time. 

Usually  one  or  two  weeks.     In  some  places, 

Length  of  Stay  .  ,  ,       -    ..  ,      . 

anyone  could  stay  the  full  season  of  nine  or  ten 

weeks.    In  others,  one  group  was  kept  a  given  time — over  night,  or 
a  week,  or  two — and  then  the  entire  group  was  changed. 
Total  Cost  In  many  cases,  equipment,  such  as  tents,  uten- 

Equipment  sils>  camp  f umiture  was  given  or  lent,  or  taken 

by  the  campers.  Philadelphia  spent  $2,323  for  permanent  equipment 
for  two  camps  accommodating  382  children.  Los  Angeles  rented 
tents  and  paid  $42.66  for  dishes  and  utensils.  Buffalo  paid  $150 
for  its  first  equipment.  Philadelphia  has  used  the  regulation  United 
States  Army  (9l/2  x  14  ft.)  khaki  tents,  each  tent  placed  on  a  board 
floor,  four  campers  occupying  one  tent. 

The  average  cost  in  most  cases  is  three  dollars 

Maintenance  ^  r  ,  .  .  , 

per  camper  per  week.     Often  this  is  paid  by 

the  camper.  South  Bend,  Indiana  reports  five  dollars  per  week ; 
Boston,  six  dollars.  In  most  cases  the  city  does  not  pay  transporta- 
tion unless  it  is  impossible  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  do  so. 

The  following  is  the  camp  statement  of  Los  Angeles  and  of 
Philadelphia : 

LOS  ANGELES  CAMP  STATEMENT 
Received  SUMMKK  OF  1911 

Collected  from  patrons $699.80 

Donations   424. 14 

Refunds  41.25 

From  City 50.52 

Total  Received $1,215.71 
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SUMMER  CAMPS 

From  From 

Paid  Camp  I:nud  City  Fund 

Dishes  and  utensils $42 . 66 

Edibles  552.45 

Freight  and  drayage 29 . 63 

Fuel  and  lighting -  13 . 14 

Labor   5.75 

Telephone 3.25 

Transportation 133. 10 

Salaries  (Extra)   214.71 

Miscellaneous 43.00        $30.53 

Rentals 127.50           10.74 

Printing 9.25 


$1,165.19        $50.52 

Total  Paid $1,215.71 

Number  of  Camp  patrons,   149 

PHILADELPHIA  CAMP  STATEMENT 
A.     EXPENDITURES 

1.  Cost  of  the  equipment,  consisting  of  40  tents  with 

board  floors,  125  cots,  175  camp  stools,  cooking 
utensils,  stoves,  tableware  and  accessories  suffi- 
cient for  125  people $2,323.00 

2.  Cost  of  food  supplies  : 

Groceries $1,062.85 

Meat 137.11 

Butter  and  Eggs  431 . 45 

Produce   276.23 

Milk 172.96 

Bread   154.80 

-   $2,235.40 

3.  Salaries  of  attendants,  also  labor  in  pre- 

paring camps   $1,280. 56 

4.  Miscellaneous  supplies,   freight,  express- 

age  ;  also  physician 363 .99 

5.  Transportation   of   campers   and   attend- 

ants ;  also  weekly  visits  from  the  office.         978 . 67 
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SUMMER  CAMPS 

6.  Printing  5,000  copies  of  prospectus,  re- 

ceipt books,  cards  and  circulars 353.00 

7.  Rent  of  camp  sites 200.00 

Total  cost  of  camp $7,736.42 

; 

B.     RECEIPTS 

845  weeks'  board  at  $4.00 $3,380.00 

373  campers'  transportation,  at  $2.00 746.00 

215  meals  served  at  camp 74.00 

By  petty  cash  (from  treasurer) 23.80 


$4,223.80 

Cost  of  equipment $2,323 .00 

One-fifth  charged  against  camp  wear  and  tear         464.60 


Present  value  of  camp  equipment $1,858.40 

Net  cost  to  the  Association  of  operating  the  two  camps, 
$3,536.42,  against  which  there  is  a  credit  of  $1,858.40,  the  present 
value  of  our  camp  equipment. 

Many   cities   take   only   boys   and  girls    from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age ;  ordinarily  it 

seems  unwise  to  take  younger  children.  Some  cities  restrict  as  to 
color  and  moral  character,  but  usually  regular  attendants  at  the 
playgrounds  are  free  to  go. 

Most  cities  were  able  to  take  all  who  asked  to  go  some  time 
during  the  summer,  and  few  returned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  set.  Many  of  the  camps  are  located  within  "hiking"  distance 
or  within  a  five-cent  fare  limit  so  frequent  visits  home  can  be  made. 

Some  camps  are  turned  over  to  working  boys  and  girls  over 
Sunday. 

Criticism  of  the  camp  idea  seems  to  be  most 
effectually  met  by  a  successful  demonstration 

of  its  value.  Those  who  have  conducted  these  camps  are  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  benefits  of  the  outdoor  life,  the  getting  close 
to  one  another  and  to  the  directors,  the  give-and-take,  the  spirit  of 
comradeship  engendered. 

Many  play  leaders  are  willing  to  go  to  camp 

for  a  week  or  two  for  their  expenses  only; 

others  are  paid  the  same  rate  as  on  the  playground ;  reliable  volun- 
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SUMMER  CAMPS 

teers  may  often  be  secured.  More  important  than  any  other  con- 
sideration is  the  leader. 

The  Philadelphia  Playgrounds  Association 
What  to  Take  publishes  the  following  list  of  articles  to  take 

to  camp. 

WHAT  EACH  GIRL  SHOULD  BRING 
LIST  OF  NECESSITIES 

1.  Usual  outdoor  clothing 

2.  Two  pairs  of  full-size  woolen  blankets 

3.  One  pillow 

4.  Towels 

5.  Two  sheets 

6.  One  pillowcase 

7.  Toilet  articles,  mirror 

8.  Toilet  soap 

9.  One  pair  substantial  shoes 

10.  One  pair  rubbers 

1 1 .  Short  skirt  or  bloomers 

12.  One  waterproof  coat  or  cape 

13.  One  sweater  or  jacket 

14.  Outing  hat  or  cap 

15.  Several  middy  blouses 

DESIRABLE  ADDITIONS 

1.  Bathing  suit 

2.  Tennis  shoes 

3.  Tennis  racket 

4.  Fishing  tackle 

5.  Camera 

6  Hammock 

7.  Book  or  magazine 

8.  Any  musical  instrument,  with  music 

9.  Sewing  or  fancy  work 

10.     Any  other  things  which  may  add  to  the  interest  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  camp  should  be  included. 
It  is  recommended  that  no  jewelry  be  brought. 
(The  popular  and  sensible  camp  costume  is  middy  blouse  and 
bloomers.) 
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WHAT  EACH  BOY  SHOULD  BRING 
LIST  OF  NECESSITIES 

1.  Two  heavy  blankets 

2.  A  sweater  or  heavy  coat 

3.  An  extra  suit  of  old  clothes  for  change  in  case  you  are 

caught  in  the  rain 

4.  An  old  overcoat  or  raincoat 

5.  Shoes  that  have  good  soles  and  a  pair  of  rubbers 

6.  A  comb  and  brush 

7.  A  small  mirror 

8.  A  toothbrush 

9.  Towels  and  soap 

DESIRABLE  ADDITIONS 

1.  Tennis  shoes 

2.  Baseball  bat 

3.  Baseball  glove 

4.  Fishing  tackle 

5.  Bathing  suit  or  swimming  suit  (full  suit) 

6.  Book  or  magazine 

7.  Any  musical  instrument,  with  music 

It  is  suggested  that  old  clothes,  not  torn,  that  have  been  dis- 
carded for  school  use  be  used  in  camp 

It  is  desirable  that  the  campers  understand  be- 

The  Work  of  fore  starting  that  all  work  is  to  be  shared. 

Some  camps  hire  someone  to  do  the  cooking. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  shirk. 

It  is  often  wise  to  have  a  definite  program.     Buffalo  used  the 
following  for  a  girl's  camp : 

Program  7 :00  a.  m. — Rising  hour 

8:00  a.  m.— Breakfast 
8 :30  to  9 :30.— Work  about  the  house 
9 :30  a.  m. — Preparation  for  field  day ;  train- 
ing for  high  jump  and  basket- 
ball throw ;  baseball 

10:30  a.  m. — Folk  dance  practice  at  grove  in 
dance  pavilion  which  was  not 
used  during  the  morning 
11:30  a.  m.— Bathing 
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1 :00  p.  m. — Dinner 

2:00  p.  m. — Open 

3  :00  to  5  :00  p.  m. — At  the  grove ;  dancing, 

fishing 

6:00  p.  m.— Supper 
7 :00  p.  m. — At  grove 
8:30  p.  m. — Roast  of   some   kind  on  beach 

before  cottage 
10:00  p.  m.— Bed 

Cities  that  have  not  yet  established  camps  have  found  it  suc- 
cessful to  take  groups  on  one-day  trips  to  the  woods,  sea,  or  moun- 
tains. In  Oakland,  California,  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  man  and  a 
woman  whose  work  will  be  solely  organizing  and  conducting  such 
parties.  In  some  places  Boy  Scout  methods  may  be  used  for  two 
or  three-day  trips.  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  has  a  camp  used  as  a 
week-end  recreation  place  for  adults,  with  day  trips  for  children. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHILDHOOD 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH* 

One  branch  of  the  Department  of  Play  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  is  the  School  of  Childhood  which  has  a  model  school  to 
demonstrate  play  activities  for  children  from  four  to  seven  years. 
The  training  is  free.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  play  under 
trained  leadership  and  on  group  activities  spontaneously  formed. 

The  play  rooms  are  equipped  with  a  slide,  chair  swings 
suspended  from  a  standard,  beams  for  walking  plays,  a  low  trapeze 
swing,  climbing  pole  and  spring  board,  also  with  individual  chairs 
and  tables  which  can  be  easily  carried  around  by  the  children,  long 
kindergarten  tables  for  group  play,  and  cupboards  where  all  the 
educational  play  materials  are  kept. 

"Instead  of  the  formality  of  an  opening  circle  devoted  to  songs, 
stories  and  talks,  the  children  go  individually  to  pursue  some  plan 
of  their  own.  This  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  play  leader  and 
records  taken  of  each  child's  progress  and  development  along  vari- 
ous lines.  The  children  are  free  to  move  about,  to  communicate 
with  their  playmates,  and  to  leave  their  play  to  swing,  jump,  or  climb 
on  the  play  apparatus.  This  individual  play  usually  lasts  about  an 


*  Extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Kindergarten  Review  for  March  entitled  The 
School  of  Childhood,  by  Alice  M.  Corbin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Childhood,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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hour.  Then  the  play  leader  summons  the  children  together,  often 
to  profit  by  some  experimentation  which  is  in  line  with  the  common 
interest.  This  selected  experience  for  the  group  may  be  any  one  of 
the  five  instinctive  activities  upon  which  the  play  program  is  based, 
locomotion,  including  play  on  the  apparatus  or  games,  nurturing, 
exploring,  constructing,  or  talking.  A  luncheon  comes  next,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  rest  to  fortify  the  children  against  fatigue.  Usually 
the  next  period  is  devoted  to  rhythm  and  games,  as  it  is  believed 
the  locomotive  activities  should  receive  much  emphasis  during  these 
years  when  free  physical  activity  is  the  condition  upon  which  normal 
growth  depends.  The  last  period  in  the  morning  is  given  to  con- 
structive activities ;  this  may  be  sand  play,  building  blocks,  or  any 
of  the  occupations.  Sometimes  the  children  pursue  an  individual 
plan  of  their  own,  again  a  group  plan  suggested  by  the  play  leader. 
"The  School  of  Childhood  takes  the  time  to 

Individual  as  well  ^  ^  children  a  chance  to  build  up  the  indi- 

as  Group  Training  V,      ,  •  ,, 

vidual  experiences  they  need  and  crave.  Dur- 
ing the  writer's  four  years  of  personal  experience  in  supervising  play- 
grounds and  play  rooms  for  small  children  in  Pittsburgh  it  was 
borne  in  upon  her  that  children  under  seven  seldom  gathered  spon- 
taneously in  large  groups.  However,  small  groups  consisting  of 
two,  three  and  five  children  were  seen  everywhere.  Whenever  the 
children  assembled  in  large  groups  on  the  playground  it  was  because 
some  common  interest  drew  them  together,  such  as  gardening, 
exploring  a  new  environment,  or  when  they  were  summoned  for 
stories  and  games.  It  became  apparent  that  the  plan  of  developing 
children  in  large  groups  is  a  mistake. 

"In  any  plan  for  group  instruction,  there  is  some  prescription 
which  is  bound  to  take  from  certain  children  the  right  to  develop 
independently.  Group  work  should  rather  be  an  outgrowth  of  indi- 
vidual needs  and  experiences.  Therefore  the  School  of  Childhood 
does  not  eliminate  group  instruction  but  it  limits  it  to  occasions 
where  the  interests  are  such  that  they  are  best  worked  out  by  a 
group.  Upon  entering  the  school  the  children  are  allowed  to  go 
immediately  to  some  play  of  their  own.  This  is  not  a  whim  or 
caprice  of  the  moment,  for  the  choice  is  supervised  by  the  play 
leader,  who  scrutinizes  the  records  of  daily  development  carefully. 
"A  description  of  this  individual  play  will  per- 
How  They  Play  hapg  be  Q£  interest .  the  morning  described  is 

rather  a  typical  one.     Some  children  were  building  on  the  floor 
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with  large  wooden  blocks.  'I  am  making  a  swimming  pool/  said 
one  boy.  4So  am  I/  said  another,  quickly  catching  the  spirit.  Both 
boys  built  four  inclosed  walls,  exclaiming  with  great  glee  how  deep 
the  water  was.  One  pool  was  compactly  built,  the  other  carelessly 
and  slovenly.  The  play  leader,  observing,  called  attention  to  the 
well-built  pool,  saying,  'This  pool  cannot  leak ;  there  are  no  cracks.' 
Quickly  the  careless  builder  replaced  his  blocks  to  keep  his  pool 
from  leaking.  Three  times  during  the  building  one  boy  jumped  up 
to  play  on  the  slide  and  each  time  returned  to  his  building  with 
added  zeal.  The  observer  noticed  that  the  freedom  he  felt  to  do 
this  did  not  interfere  with  his  purpose  in  building.  In  the  adjoining 
room  three  little  girls  were  swinging  their  dolls  in  the  chair  swings 
suspended  from  a  standard.  'Swing  high,  swing  low,'  said  the  play 
leader,  and  quickly  the  children  began  to  swing  more  rhythmically, 
humming  little  songs  to  their  dolls.  In  the  other  room  three  little 
girls  were  playing  house  on  the  floor.  One  mother  was  washing 
out  dolls'  clothes  and  ironing  them.  Another  was  cooking  dinner 
for  the  dolls ;  when  she  had  set  the  table  carefully  with  paper 
napkins,  and  dishes,  she  called  to  a  small  boy,  saying,  'Come  home, 
father ;  dinner  is  ready.'  Still  another  child  was  putting  her  dolls 
to  bed.  'My  children  are  sick,'  she  said.  Immediately  a  boy  play- 
ing near  said,  'I  am  the  doctor.'  And  so  the  play  went  on.  At 
several  individual  tables  sat  children  stringing  large,  colored  wooden 
beads ;  some  stringing  according  to  form,  others  color.  The  play 
leader  carefully  scrutinized  results,  suggesting  to  each  child  some 
improvement  or  calling  his  attention  to  some  of  yesterday's  work. 
'Come  here,  children;  J.  is  preparing  dinner  for  us,'  said  the  play 
leader.  She  had  studied  the  individual  needs  carefully  and  had 
decided  the  best  experience  to  give  the  group  as  a  whole  was  a 
supervised  house  play. 

"The  School  of  Childhood  gives  full  opportunity  for  physical 
movement  because  children  of  these  years  need  to  be  very  active 
physically.  It  gives  the  child  ample  opportunity  to  jump,  slide  or 
climb  on  the  apparatus  as  much  as  he  pleases.  The  only  limitation 
is  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others.  In  our  school  a  sense  of 
the  justice  of  this  arose  naturally.  One  day  H.  kept  leaving  the 
group  during  ring  games.  This  had  been  done  on  preceding  days 
by  several  children  and  no  notice  taken  of  it.  On  this  particular 
day  H.  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  play  was  disturbed.  'Do 
you  think  it  fair/  said  the  play  leader,  'that  H.  should  keep  us  wait- 
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ing  so  long?'  Quite  unanimously  came  the  answer,  'No,  come  back, 
H.'  H.  looked  surprised  but  came  back.  On  succeeding  days 
similar  experiences  occurred,  but  gradually  the  children  learned  to 
consider  the  rights  of  others  before  their  own  desires. 

"With  all  these  considerations  in  mind  it  seems 

Children *t  *  Gr  clear  that  play  apparatus  is  necessary  for  chil- 

dren who  are  confined  to  one  room,  if  normal 

growth  is  to  be  guaranteed  during  these  years.  No  school  can  repro- 
duce a  perfectly  natural  environment  such  as  a  country  child  has ; 
trees  to  climb,  fences  to  jump  and  spring  on,  cellar  doors  to  slide 
down,  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  space  to  roam  about  in.  But 
it  can  guarantee  similar  conditions  by  providing  an  environment 
where  the  same  freedom  of  unrestrained  movement  is  possible. 
There  is  yet  another  important  biological  factor  which  points  toward 
the  need  of  play  apparatus.  All  mothers  know  how  children  like  to 
lie  on  the  floor  on  their  backs  and,  while  in  this  position,  kick,  roll 
and  tumble.  This  is  the  natural  way  they  have  of  relaxing  and 
gaining  relief  from  the  strain  of  carrying  a  torso  out  of  proportion 
to  the  legs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  child's  stature  varies  from 
the  adult.  Montessori  says  at  the  third  year  the  torso  is  62% 
of  the  entire  stature  and  at  six  or  seven,  56  or  57%.  The  legs  are 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  bear  the  constant  and  continued  strain, 
and  children,  if  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  impulse,  protect 
themselves  from  undue  strain. 

"Now  the  slide  is  a  splendid  thing  for  such  relaxing  plays,  as 
is  the  wide-seated  Trampoline  swing,  on  both  of  which  children  can 
exercise  the  muscles  of  the  legs  while  freeing  themselves  from 
sustaining  the  weight  of  the  torso.  Climbing  apparatus,  such  as 
rope  ladders  and  low  trapeze  swings,  are  also  much  enjoyed  by  the 
children  as  they  satisfy  the  natural  tendency  for  prehensive  plays 
and  also  develop  the  fundamental  muscles  of  trunk,  arms,  neck, 
while  relieving  the  legs  of  undue  strain.  Montessori's  parallel  bar 
fence  apparatus  is  also  a  good  substitute  for  natural  fence  plays; 
the  children  walk  along  it  sidewise,  sustaining  the  weight  largely 
by  the  arms.  One  day  when  the  writer  was  a  young,  inexperienced 
kindergartner,  she  took  a  group  of  children  into  a  gymnasium  for 
games.  The  children  paid  no  heed  to  her  attempt  to  gather  them 
into  a  circle ;  they  were  happy  and  busy  experimenting  with  the 
various  apparatus.  At  the  time,  this  seemed  a  deplorable  lack  of 
discipline. 
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"The  materials  used  in  the  School  of  Child- 
hood have  been  selected  from  many  sources. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  crude  and  natural  materials  which 
are  physiologically  related  to  the  immature  condition  of  children's 
eye  muscles,  body  muscles,  and  nerve  cells,  and  psychologically 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  kindergarten  period.  Many  writers 
have  shown  how  necessary  it  is,  during  the  kindergarten  period,  to 
avoid  calling  into  play  the  finer  muscles  before  the  nerves  controlling 
them  are  ripe.  Sand,  clay  and  building  blocks  are  much  in  use. 
The  large  Froebelian  blocks  are  used  almost  exclusively,  the  cubes 
being  five  by  five  inches,  and  the  oblongs,  triangular  prisms,  plinths, 
and  pillars  in  similar  proportion.  These  large  building  blocks 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  fundamental  muscles ;  the  chil- 
dren get  good  physical  exercise  in  bending  over  to  lift  and  place 
them  and  in  carrying  them  about ;  only  occasionally  do  they  choose 
the  smaller  blocks,  for  with  the  large  blocks  they  can  build  really 
useful  objects,  houses  to  play  in,  chairs  for  the  large  dolls  to  sit 
upon,  and  bridges  to  walk  over.  Of  course  there  are  balls  of  all 
kinds,  colored  worsted  balls,  rubber  bouncing  balls,  small  sized  foot- 
balls and  basket  balls  for  throwing,  catching  or  kicking.  Large  peg 
boards,  beads  for  stringing,  large  sticks  in  three  sizes  for  picture 
outlining,  bathroom  tiles  to  take  the  place  of  wooden  tablets  for 
designing,  cutting,  painting,  drawing,  and  cardboard  materials  are 
among  the  materials  selected  from  the  kindergarten.  Buttoning, 
lacing,  are  not  taught  on  the  Montessori  frames  for  special  sense 
discipline,  but  are  learned  incidentally  as  valuable  life  activities  in 
relation  to  the  nurture  of  large  dolls  hygienically  dressed.  The 
School  of  Childhood  does  not  scorn  home  toys.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  mechanical  and  artistic  toys,  the  selection 
emphasizes  a  toy  which  permits  the  child  to  be  the  doer.  Unbreak- 
able dolls,  with  outfits  of  clothes,  tables,  dishes,  beds  with  furnish- 
ings, doll  buggies,  brooms,  tubs  and  washboards,  irons,  stoves, 
pulling  toys  on  wheels,  a  set  of  wooden  animals  for  play  in  the 
sand  and  with  blocks,  floating  animals  for  water  play,  are  among 
the  toys  selected. 

"In  order  to  make  these  first  years  an  organic 

Five  Fundamental  part  of  the  child's  later  education,  not  a  type 

Instincts  to  Q£  education  to  be  arbitrarily  cut  off  when  the 

Build  upon 

child  enters  the  elementary  schools,  the  play 
program  is  based  upon  five  fundamental  instinctive  activities  which 
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reach  out  readily  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  schools. 
These  are : 

1.  Locomotion,  meaning  play  with  apparatus,  rhythms,  games 

2.  Nurturing 

3.  Talking  or  communicating 

4.  Constructing 

5.  Exploring 

The  five  aspects  of  subject  matter,  namely,  art,  science,  literature, 
social  and  political  institutions,  and  religion  are  not  far  divorced 
from  these  instinctive  activities.  It  is  readily  seen  how  nurturing 
experiences  form  an  instinctive  basis  for  science,  nature  study ;  how 
construction  activities  lead  to  the  arts  and  sciences;  how  talking 
becomes  language  and  literature,  and  exploring  a  quest  for  the 
search  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  biology,  science  and  art. 

"Perhaps  a  brief  discussion  of  two  of  these 

The  Instinct  to  activities  will  show  how  closely  they  are  re- 

lated to  the  five  aspects  of  knowledge  making 

up  the  school  curriculum.  In  regard  to  nurturing  activities :  What 
child  does  not  like  to  nurture  dolls  and  pets?  Most  boys  and  girls 
of  two  or  three  years  will  play  contentedly  for  a  long  time  with 
their  dolls,  hugging  them  close,  patting  them,  kissing  them  tenderly, 
and  putting  them  to  bed.  As  they  grow  older  and  gain  more  experi- 
ences they  make  the  dolls  repeat  these  acts ;  the  dolls  eat,  sleep,  talk, 
walk,  and  ride,  go  to  tea  parties  and  do  all  the  things  human  beings 
do.  No  experience  is  too  sacred  nor  too  sordid  to  be  repeated  in 
play.  The  panorama  of  housekeeping,  the  work  of  the  father,  and 
the  school  life  of  the  children  are  dramatized  fully.  The  education 
of  the  future  must  recognize  the  vital  relation  between  playing  house 
and  store  and  good  parenthood  and  citizenship.  The  education  of 
the  past  has  lost  momentum  by  shutting  out  the  nurture  of  dolls 
at  a  time  when  the  emotional  life  centers  about  such  toys. 

"The  School  of  Childhood  encourages  the  child  to  live  out  his 
emotions  freely  in  caring  for  dolls  as  mother  cares  for  the  children, 
rather  than  attempt  to  formulate  an  intellectual  statement  about 
what  mother  does. 

"To  meet  the  nurturing  instinct  both  outdoor  and  indoor  gar- 
dens are  provided.  Each  child  has  a  crock  of  growing  bulbs  which 
he  must  care  for  daily.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  number  of  visiting 
pets  and  one  or  two  live  animals  to  care  for  daily.  The  average 
school  is  endeavoring  to  provide  gardening  experience,  yet  seems 
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entirely  forgetful  of  the  importance  of  dolls.  Could  the  primary 
teachers  see  how  eagerly  their  children  flock  to  the  playrooms  of 
Pittsburgh  in  the  recreation  centers  provided  by  the  city  and  see 
the  rush  for  the  dolls,  they  would  ponder  a  little  over  the  educational 
use  of  doll  plays. 

"Locomotion    activities:    All    during   life    the 

Locomotion  Instinct  1-11  ±-  1-1.1  i  \     c 

child  continues  to  build  up  better  and  finer 

co-ordination  of  muscles  and  nerves.  Society  puts  a  premium  on 
skill  in  technique  in  vocational,  industrial,  and  professional  lines. 
The  chemist,  musician,  artist,  and  artisan  must  have  the  power  to 
make  delicate  and  intricate  co-ordinations  of  hand  and  limb.  Upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  neural  and  muscular  co-ordination  in  child- 
hood depends  the  ability  to  do  this  in  later  life." 


To  her  work  in  the  School  of  Childhood  Mrs.  Raymond  W. 
Siess,  formerly  Miss  Alice  Corbin,  brings  several  years'  experience 
in  playground  activities  in  Pittsburgh  under  the  leadership  of  George 
E.  Johnson  and  Miss  Beulah  Kennard. 


The  play  movement  has  many  contributions  to  make.  The 
place  of  play  in  education,  men  and  women  as  yet  only  faintly  dis- 
cern. The  city  of  itself  does  not  afford  the  child  the  opportunity 
for  education  which  the  open  country  gave.  But  the  city  conditions 
have  forced  us  to  give  conscious  attention  to  play.  Play  has  been 
discovered  as  steam  was  discovered.  As  steam  has  been  a  mighty 
force  in  material  progress,  so  play  is  already  proving  itself  a  power 
in  education  for  character,  for  democracy,  for  power,  for  life.  It 
requires  no  prophetic  insight  however  to  see  that  in  comparison 
with  what  shall  be  known  now  we  know  as  little  about  play  as  was 
known  about  electricity  in  Franklin's  time.  For  the  spiritual 
progress  of  humanity  we  are  waiting  for  the  Edisons,  the  Morses, 
and  the  Marconis  who  shall  show  us  how  to  use  this  newly  re- 
discovered force — play. 

It  is  hard  for  play  leaders  to  realize  the  possibilities  open  to 
them  in  learning  how  this  newly  re-discovered  force  may  be  used 
for  the  advance  of  civilization.  Because  of  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity  no  training  or  experience  is  too  great  for  the  men  and 
women  who  give  their  lives  to  leading  children  in  their  play. 
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A  PLEDGE  WELL  KEPT 

EARL  L.  SHAUB 
San  Angelo,   Texas 

As  a  gift  from  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  San  Angelo  comes  into  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  systems  of  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  has  been  donated  to  the  city 
to  be  spent  for  park  purposes.  Of  this  amount  $21,000  was  spent 
for  land,  $9,000  set  aside  for  immediate  improvements  and  $10,000 
placed  in  a  maintenance  fund.  The  maintenance  is  to  be  swelled 
by  a  tax  levy  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  which  will  yield  an 
annual  revenue  for  park  purposes  of  $5,000. 

The  land  acquired  is  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
Gift  of  a  Park  crescent,  including  approximately  sixty  acres, 

of  Rare  Beauty  ,         ,      .         r  ,.  .,  ,.       ,        , 

bordering  for  almost  a  mile  on  the  banks  of 

the  North  Concho  River,  the  convex  side  of  the  crescent  being  the 
river.  The  site  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  any  portion 
of  the  city. 

One  additional  block  has  been  purchased  adjoining  each  of  the 
four  ward  schools  in  the  city,  each  of  which  already  possessed  a 
block. 

The  main  tract,  bordering  on  the  river  bank,  has  rare  scenic 
beauty  and  can  be  improved  and  developed  at  comparatively  little 
cost.  On  the  park  side  of  the  river  the  water  is  lined  with  giant 
pecan  trees,  while  the  opposite  bank  is  a  series  of  huge  cliffs  that 
tower  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  surface.  At  this  point  the  river 
is  deep  and  affords  an  excellent  place  for  boating  and  bathing. 
This  park,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the  State, 
has  long  been  known  for  its  primeval,  rugged  beauty. 

In  addition  to  donating  the  parks,  the  Santa  Fe  company  has 
given  the  time  of  one  of  its  landscape  gardeners  who  has  mapped 
the  entire  plot  and  made  the  plans  to  be  followed  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  their  development.  According  to  his  figures  it  will  take 
four  years  to  improve  the  site  as  outlined  in  his  plans. 

,  The  direct  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  park  is  under  a 
commission  of  three  members  who  work  without  compensation 
and  are  subject  to  the  wishes  and  orders  of  the  city  council.  These 
commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  aldermen  and  serve  for  two 
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years.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authorities  to  remove  the  park  from 
politics  as  much  as  possible. 

That  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  or  any 
A  Pledge  other  corporation  should  make  such  a  gift  may 

Twenty  Years  Ago  seem   unusual   but  there   ig   a   Httle   story  back 

of  this  particular  gift  which  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  donation. 
It  is  short  and  unusual  and  proves  that  corporations  are  not  always 
the  cold-blooded  monsters  that  they  are  sometimes  pictured  to  be. 
Twenty  years  ago  when  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  entered  this  city 
the  company  collected  a  bonus  of  $200,000  and  promised  the  citizens 
never  to  ask  for  another  cent.  Five  years  ago  an  independent 
company  entered  San  Angelo  from  the  west  and  collected  a  bonus 
of  $40,000.  The  line  was  later  sold  to  the  Santa  Fe  company. 
Remembering  their  old  promise  that  they  would  never  ask  San 
Angelo  for  another  bonus,  the  company  decided  to  give  back  the 
$40,000  that  had  been  paid  for  the  road  that  later  came  into  their 
possession.  Instead  of  returning  the  money  to  the  individual  sub- 
scribers, however,  it  was  decided,  at  the  suggestion  of  L.  P.  Ripley, 
president  of  the  company,  to  give  the  city  the  amount  in  parks. 
This  was  done.  A  citizens'  committee  was  appointed  to  purchase 
the  land  and  the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  city  with  abso- 
lutely no  restrictions  whatever,  other  than  that  it  be  retained  per- 
petually for  park  purposes.  The  big  tract  will  be  known  as  the 
Santa  Fe  Park  in  honor  of  the  company  that  made  the  handsome 
gift. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  regard  the  donation  as  a  gift  pure  and 
simple  as  the  company  was  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  give 
back  the  money  that  had  been  collected  as  a  bonus  for  the  inde- 
pendent company  that  built  the  short  line  west.  Thus  it  is  that 
San  Angelo,  a  little  city  of  only  10,000  inhabitants,  known  as  a 
cattle  and  wool  market,  secures  a  system  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 

THE  KINDLY  OBSERVER  OBSERVES 

The  Kindly  Observer  looked  past  the  tall  buildings  up  to  the 
little  patch  of  sky.  "It's  a  long  way  up,"  he  said,  "and  little  of  it 
when  you  get  there !  What  does  the  city  do  to  compensate  the  boys 
and  girls  for  the  lack  of  air  and  space  and  sunshine — and  God's 
own  blue  sky?"  He  remembered  noticing  a  sign  on  a  schoolhouse, 
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"Recreation  Center  for  Boys,"  and  he  wondered  if  the  compensation 
might  be  there.  After  some  little  searching  about  a  dark  building 
he  saw  a  light  and  at  last  found  the  entrance.  "A  boy  would  need  a 
guide  to  get  in  here,"  he  thought,  "but  he'd  have  no  trouble  finding 
his  way  to  the  saloon  or  billiard  hall  down  the  block !" 

Once  within,  the  Kindly  Observer  found  a  number  of  boys  play- 
ing basket  ball,  hand  ball,  indoor  baseball,  and  a  few  desultory 
users  of  apparatus.  There  were  no  club  meetings  going  on ;  in  fact, 
there  was  but  one  club  in  the  center — a  large  athletic  association 
which  everyone  was  urged  to  join.  The  play  leaders  seemed  to 
think  it  useless  to  try  to  start  clubs  in  this  Irish  district.  "They're 
a  lot  of  rough  necks !"  said  one.  In  the  athletic  association,  the 
director,  a  stock  broker  by  day,  is  president,  his  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer — "so  we  are  sure  everything  will  be  done  in  parliamentary 
form"  ! ! 

The  Kindly  Observer  roamed  over  the  magnificently  equipped 
building.  A  vision  came  to  him  of  the  swimming  pool  filled  with 
laughing,  shouting  young  fellows — yes,  and  perhaps  women,  too — 
mothers,  daughters,  sisters — whole  families.  In  the  splendid  hall 
a  people's  chorus  sang  and  all  the  audience  joined  in  some  of  the 
refrains.  Afterward,  the  floor  was  cleared — for  the  seats  were 
movable — and  all  danced  together.  The  great  playground  outside 
was  all  alight  and  the  "rough  necks"  were  playing  team  games  with 
a  spirit  of  which  any  neighborhood  might  be  proud.  The  director 
and  all  of  his  assistants  were  helpful  friends  to  all — knowing  every 
inch  of  the  neighborhood.  "Ah,  well,"  and  the  Kindly  Observer 
sighed,  as  he  inquired  the  location  of  the  nearest  center  to  this  one. 

On  the  way  over  he  made  a  few  mental  notes  of  the  conditions 
he  wished  to  know : 

1 .  Activities 

2.  Equipment 

3.  Character  of  neighborhod,  nationality,  notable  character- 
istics 

4.  What  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
center  are  being  actually  reached  by  the  center  ? 

5.  Is  club  membership  required  of  those  who  attend  recreation 
centers  ? 

6.  If  not,  what  proportion  of  attendance  belongs  elsewhere  to 
clubs? 
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7.  Has  the  director  other  employment?     If  so,  what? 

8.  Is  there  a  local  committee  other  than  the  School  Board 
which  in  any  way  helps  in  the  work  ? 

9.  Attendance  on  the  date  of  inspection  visit  (Give  date  and 
day  and  hour  of  visit.) 

10.  What  regulations  are  now  in  force  controlling  the  activi- 
ties that  may  well  be  changed?     Give  views  of  the  director  and 
workers  in  charge. 

11.  What    regulations    have    been    satisfactory    in    working? 
(Shall  boys  and  girls  be  kept  separate  or  shall  they  be  brought  to- 
gether and  with  their  parents?) 

12.  How  much  time  does  the  director  give  to  the  center  out- 
side of  actual  hours  when  the  center  is  open?     Does  he  know  the 
neighborhood  or  its  life? 

13.  What  does  the  neighborhood  itself  think  of  the  center? 

14.  Estimate    of    the    personnel — the    director,    play    leaders, 
helpers — as  to  efficiency  and  the  like 

15.  Are  those  in  attendance  actually  enjoying  the  activities  or 
does  it  seem  more  like  school  or  work?    Is  it  real  play  and  recrea- 
tive in  value  ? 

16.  After  casual  inspection  what  suggestions  would  the  in- 
spector himself  make? 

The  Kindly  Observer  visited  six  centers  that  night  and  he 
spent  an  interesting  evening.  He  was  not  over-tired.  Yet  he  could 
not  sleep.  The  faces  of  the  young  men  and  women  on  the  streets 
or  emerging  from  cheap  shows  or  billiard  parlors  came  before  him. 
And  the  dollars  and  dollars  appropriated  by  the  city  government  for 
recreation  filed  past  him  in  a  long  line.  "Am  I  doing  enough?" 
each  one  said.  "Am  I  ?"  The  Kindly  Observer  mused.  "Each 
center,"  he  thought,  "lives  pretty  close  to  its  ideals — but  are  its 
ideals  large  enough?  Is  every  possible  use  made  of  every  oppor- 
tunity?" He  thought  sadly  of  the  pale,  tired  director  at  the  last 
school.  Poor  thing,  she  had  taught  all  day !  Then  he  smiled  as  he 
remembered  the  girlish  buoyancy  of  another  director  who  knew 
every  boy  and  girl  by  name  and  where  each  lived  and  worked — and 
of  her  tender  womanliness  as  she  asked  Mrs.  Rosalsky  about  her 
sick  baby.  That  director  was  free  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  plan  for  her  center  during  the  day. 

"Yes,  it  is  coming — coming,"  murmured  the  Kindly  Observer 
as  he  fell  asleep,  "God  speed  the  day !" 
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CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  CITY  AND  UNIVERSITY 

The  playgrounds  of  Missoula,  Montana,  are  conducted  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  State  University  and  the  City.  The  direc- 
tor of  physical  education  at  the  State  University  is  the  Supervisor 
of  playgrounds. 

The  students  enrolled  for  the  summer  school  are  assigned 
practical  demonstration  work  on  the  playgrounds  daily  during  the 
session  of  the  summer  school.  In  this  way,  the  students  have  an 
opportunity  for  practical  work  and  the  city  secures  play  leaders 
under  expert  supervision. 

The  same  plan  has  recently  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
playgrounds  commission  of  Fresno,  California,  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

A  USEFUL  BROOK 

Messenger's  Meadow  playground  in  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa- 
chusetts, consists  of  a  five  acre  tract  through  which  a  brook  flows. 
During  the  winter  by  damming  the  brook  the  entire  field  is  flooded 
for  skating.  In  the  summer  the  chief  attraction  is  the  swimming 
pool  to  which  five  cents  admission  is  charged  for  children  and  ten 
cents  for  adults.  For  three  weeks  following  the  completion  of  the 
pool  the  proceeds  averaged  $4.00  a  day. 

Besides  the  swimming  pool  there  are  two  tennis  courts,  four 
basketball  goals,  the  usual  playground  apparatus,  and  a  large  space 
remaining  for  baseball  and  football,  which  is  utilized  by  the  high 
school  teams  during  the  school  year. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 
THE  SOCIAL  CENTER 

Edited   by    EDWARD  J.   WARD.      Published  by   D.    Appleton   and   Company,    New   York   and 
London,    1913,   in  the   National   Municipal   League   Series 

"The  magnified  school,"  Mr.  Ward  calls  the  completed  product  which 
he  hopes  and  believes  will  be  constructed  when  the  full  value  of  the  school 
to  the  community  is  demonstrated.  When  the  school  shall  have  become  a 
real  community  center  for  the  discussion  of  political  questions  and  for  a 
polling  place,  a  lecture  center,  a  recreation  center,  a  public  health  office,  an 
employment  bureau,  and  a  center  for  any  other  type  of  neighborhood  inter- 
est, activity,  or  culture,  then,  says  Mr.  Ward,  it  will  fulfill  its  function  of 
education  to  all  the  people  of  the  democracy — and  more  than  ever  before 
to  the  children  to  whom  it  was  primarily  dedicated. 

Since  the  neighborhoods  of  the  United  States  are  already  sub-divided 
according  to  the  voting  place  of  each  district,  and  a  public  school  building 
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is  usually  found  in  every  district,  the  author  would  begin  the  organization 
of  a  social  center  by  uniting  these  two  symbols  and  putting  the  voting  place 
in  the  school,  preceding  the  voting  by  wide  opportunity  for  public  discus- 
sion in  the  polling  place  of  the  questions  to  be  voted  upon.  Mr.  Ward's 
basis  is  political  since  he  sees  in  the  social  center  the  institution  which  is 
fundamentally  and  supremely  essential  to  democracy.  There  has  always 
been  such  a  social  center — the  need  is  to  recognize  it  and  give  it  dignified 
housing. 

Although  starting  with  a  political  bond,  the  social  center  should  expand 
to  touch  all  the  social  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  community.  How  the 
centers  in  Rochester  aimed  at  this  goal,  what  other  cities  have  done,  and 
many  other  facts  and  theories  and  inspirations  are  included  in  the  book — 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  appear. 

CHILDREN  AT  PLAY  IN  MANY  LANDS 

By  KATHERINE  STANLEY  HALL.     Illustrated  by  Spencer  Baird  Nichols.     Published  by  the 

Missionary   .Education    Movement    of    the    United    States    and    Canada,    1912, 

New  York   City.     Price,   Seventy-five   cents 

After  a  very  interesting  introduction  dealing  with  similarities  in  games 
throughout  the  world,  showing  how  dolls,  jackstones,  tops  are  found  in 
some  form  wherever  children  play,  descriptions  are  given  of  various  games 
from  the  North  American  Indians,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Indians,  Turkish, 
Syrian,  Persian,  Burmese.  Costume  descriptions  for  both  boys  and  girls 
are  also  included.  Most  of  the  games  were  played  in  "The  World  in  Boston," 
the  first  great  American  Missionary  Exposition. 

A   HAND   BOOK   CONTAINING   SUGGESTIONS   AND    PROGRAMS 
FOR  COMMUNITY  SOCIAL  MEETINGS  AT  RURAL  SCHOOL 

HOUSES 

Prepared  by   L.    J.    HANIFAN,    State    Supervisor   of   Rural   Elementary    Schools   Under   the 
Direction  of  M.   P.   Shawkey,    State   Superintendent,    Charleston,   W.    Va.,    1913 

It  would  be  a  dull  and  indifferent  rural  community  indeed  which  would 
fail  to  turn  out  in  force  to  at  least  part  of  the  programs  suggested  in  this  pam- 
phlet. Twenty-one  different  programs  are  given,  suitable  for  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  to  be  presented  by  both  pupils  and  citizens.  Opportunity  is  made 
for  local  interests  to  be  expressed  in  a  local  history  evening,  in  a  good  roads 
evening,  a  clean-up-and-beautify  evening.  Suggestions  and  warnings  evi- 
dently based  on  experience  accompany  each  program. 

RUSSIAN  WONDER  TALES.    WITH  A  FOREWORD  ON  THE 
RUSSIAN  SKAZKI 

By    POST    WHEELER,    Litt.D.,    Secretary    of    the    American    Embassy    at    St.    Petersburg. 
Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.      1912 

The  kinship  of  all  folk-lore  is  emphasized  by  these  twelve  fascinating 
Russian  tales — among  the  first  of  that  nation's  folk-lore  to  be  translated 
into  English.  The  mystery  and  poetry,  the  love  of  animal  life  and  the  com- 
radeship of  the  horse,  the  vastness  of  the  wind-swept  steppe  color  all  the 
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tales  with  a  distinctively  Russian  touch,  yet  faint  reminiscences  of  Aladdin 
and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  Rumpelstilskin  and  other  long-loved  friends  of 
the  American  child  are  stirred.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
twelve  pictures  from  those  of  Mr.  I.  A.  Bilbin  made  for  the  Skaska  series 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Issuance  of  Crown  Papers,  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Government. 

CITY  PLANNING  FOR  NEWARK.    THE  CITY  PLAN  COMMISSION, 
NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Published  by  L.  J.  Hardham  Printing  Co.,  1913,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
The  part  of  the  report  of  the  commission  which  deals  with  recreation 
points  out  that  the  community  can  wisely  do  two  things:  provide  a  cleaner, 
brighter,  more  cheerful  city  and  help  those  who  make  a  business  of  furnish- 
ing diversion  for  a  price  to  keep  their  places  more  sanitary,  more  attractive 
and  more  wholesome.  The  commission  recommends  reserving  space  for 
playgrounds  as  the  city  grows,  providing  recreation  buildings  which  combine 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  game  room,  reading  room,  upon  grounds  owned 
by  the  city  and  small  portable  houses  of  sheet  steel  upon  leased  land.  A 
department  of  municipal  recreation  is  recommended  for  the  administration 
of  the  work. 

THE  GIRL  AND  HER  CHANCE 

By  HARRIET  McDouAL  DANIELS.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York 
This  little  book  represents  the  results  of  a  "study  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  young  girl  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  New 
York  City,  prepared  for  the  Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers."  This 
Association  in  the  course  of  work  done  in  aiding  the  study  made  for  Young 
Working  Girls  felt  that  a  specific  study  of  one  large  city  would  add  value  to 
the  broad,  general  view  of  the  larger  book.  The  importance  of  recreation 
in  giving  the  girl  her  "chance,"  in  "freeing  woman  that  she  may  become  the 
master  of  her  own  life"  is  brought  out  in  almost  every  phase  of  the  study, 
for  of  equal  importance  with  the  question  of  fit  conditions  for  hours  of  labor 
is  the  question,  "What  of  the  hours  of  leisure?" 

TRAINING  THE  GIRL 

By  WILLIAM  McKEEVER,  Professor  of  Child  Welfare  in  the  University  of  Kansas.     Pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,   1914,   New  York  City.     Price,  $1.50 

While  almost  every  page  of  this  delightful  book  contains  suggestions 
which  bear  upon  the  play  life  of  the  girl,  chapter  seven,  Teaching  the  Girl  to 
Play,  especially  expresses  the  author's  theory  of  the  place  of  play  in  all-round 
development,  his  recognition  of  its  importance  being  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  this  chapter  introduces  that  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  Social  Training. 
This  book  is  among  the  few  good  ones  dealing  with  problems  of  play  in 
the  home. 

Professor  McKeever  believes  thoroughly  in  education  for  social  effi- 
ciency for  women  as  well  as  men,  and  would  use  the  play  hours  and  the 
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play  spirit  to  develop  that  joy  in  work  which  makes  even  hard  work  have 
in  it  an  element  of  play — the  joy  in  doing  which  is  the  basis  of  art  and  of  a 
happy  life. 

DRAMATIC   GAMES   AND   DANCES    FOR   LITTLE    CHILDREN 

By   CAROLINE    CRAWFORD.      The    Music    by    ELIZABETH    ROSE    FOGG.      The   Illustrations   by 
KATHERINE  KELLOGG.     Published  by  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  New  York,  1914. 
Price,    $1.50    net 

A  point  of  view  different  from  that  taken  in  many  books  of  games  and 
dances  is  presented  in  this  book,  for  the  author  is  pre-eminently  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  game  as  an  art  form.  Her  test  of  the  game  is  not, 
"How  much  motor  activity?"  but,  "How  much  artistic  expression?"  Miss 
Crawford  finds,  from  long  years  of  study  of  the  spontaneous  dramatic  games 
of  children,  that  children  have  a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  values  in  plot,  crisis, 
contrast,  and  in  these  games  she  has  endeavored  to  give  artistic  form  to 
games  essentially  child-like,  and  related  to  the  school  curriculum.  The  book 
demands  much  of  the  teacher — but  it  promises  due  return  for  investment. 
The  exquisite  music,  written  expressly  for  these  games,  is  by  Elizabeth  Rose 
Fogg,  who  has  been  associated  with  Miss  Crawford  for  many  years, 

RHYTHMIC  GAMES  AND  DANCES  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Mrs.  FLORENCE  KIRK  (FLORENCE  HEWITT)   Principal,  The  Froebelian  School,  Bradford, 

Yorkshire,  England.     Published  by  Longmans,  Green  £  Co.,   London 

and  New  York  City.     Price,  Sixty  Cents,  net 

This  book  carries  on  the  work  begun  in  the  author's  previous  book, 
Old  English  Games  and  Physical  Exercises,  emphasizing  the  educational 
value  of  rhythm.  In  a  very  suggestive  introduction  the  author  advocates 
not  only  letting  the  children  interpret  music  in  action,  through  hopping, 
skipping,  running,  waving  the  arms,  but  also  providing  "listening"  periods  as 
in  the  Montessori  Method  when  the  children  suggest  names  for  music 
played  to  them,  as,  "sleep  music,"  "dream  music,"  "fairies  dancing."  Besides 
the  rhythmic  games  with  and  without  music,  a  number  of  Swedish  games 
are  given  and  detailed  directions  for  Morris  dance  steps. 
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an  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  Shower  baths  need 
no  words  of  commendation.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes their  vital  importance — particularly  for 
recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  easily  solved  when  you  investigate 

Ik*  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of 
scalding  or  extreme  cold  shockstouser  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There 
is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  repairs  or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and 
self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  costs 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than 
any  other  shower   mixer  in  the 
world. 

The  mosl   modernly   equipped    Municipal 
Playgrounds,   Leading  Clubs,  Hotels,    Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges,  Largest  Industrial 
Plants  and  fine  residences  use  and 
recommend   the  Ingham  Shower 
Mixer. 

Hadn't  you  better  investigate 
the  Ingham?  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  mail  you  our  illustrated,  de- 
Good  Mixer."  Send  for  it  now. 


Tke  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 


Dept.  7610 


12 10  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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EQUIP  WITH 


Moulthrop  Movable  Chair  Desks 

JOIN  THE  LEADERS  NOW 

Langslow  Fowler  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NIEDECKEN  MIXER 


THE 


Incomparable 
Shower  Control 


Write  for 

BULLETIN  P.  G.  5 

HOFFMANN  ®,  BILLINGS  MFG.  CO, 

MilwauKee,  Wis. 


CENTER  YOUR   ATTENTION 

gg  ON  THE 

SOCIAL  CENTER   FASTENER 


ss 
££ 


IT   MAKES  POSSIBLE  A 

SCHOOL  HOUSE   SOCIAL   CENTER 

In  any  school  room,  using  any  desk  ;  almost  without  expense, 
and  with  entire  satisfaction 

THE  IVOR  SALES  COMPANY     -     -     Columbus,  Ohio 
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An   improved    type  of   the 
special    School    Victor,    em- 
bodying1 important  new  feat-  m 
ures    suggested    through    itsfl 
use  in  the  schools  throughout  | 
the  country. 

The  turntable  is  higher,  as  in 
the  Victrola  types,  making  it  more 
accessible  and  easier  to  put  on  and 
take  off  the  record. 

The  lid  has  a  patent  hinge  and 
can  be  quickly  removed  and  hung 
on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  so 
the  horn  can  be  swung  in  any 
direction. 

The  shelf  is  hinged  and  can  be 
raised,  making  room  for  the  horn 
under  the  instrument  when  not  in 
use,  safe  and  secure  from  danger. 

The  Victor  is  now  in  actual 
daily  use  in  the  schools  of 
more  than 
1800  cit- 
ies. With 
this  im- 

proved Victor  meeting  the  requirements 
of  school  use  better  than  ever  before,  it 
will  be  rapidly  adopted  by  hundreds  of 
schools  and  cities  everywhere. 

Why  not  see  about  a  Victor  for  your  school 
right  now?  Any  Victor 
dealer  will  gladly  send 
the  special  school  Victor 
to  your  school  for  a 
Victor  XXV  —  Type  A  thorough  trial  —  or  write 


Victor  XXV-Type  A,  $67.50 
special  quotation  to  schools  only 


closed 


to  us  and    we  will  ar- 


p 

instrument  safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  with  cab- 

inet  locked  to  protect  from  v;*»t«w  a-n**  o^ 
dust  and  promiscuous  use  Vlc*or  aing  ac 
by  irresponsible  people.  *~o.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


—  . 

Educational  Department 

-in**  M 
in     M 


IIS  MASTERS  VOICE 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PARK  PLAYGROUNDS* 

EDWARD  B.  DEGROOT 
General  Secretary,  Playground  Association  of  Chicago,  Illinois 

Four  groups  of  play  interests  requiring  different  kinds  of  equip- 
ment and  somewhat  different  plans  of  management  may  be  noted  : 

Sports    of    the   seasons  —  (a)    Ice   and    snow 

(~*  f\ 

sports,  such  as  skating,  tobogganing,  hockey, 

ice  boating  (b)  Water  sports,  such  as  rowing,  sailing,  motoring, 
canoeing,  fishing,  lake,  river  and  ocean  bathing  (c)  Miscellaneous 
sports,  such  as  fly  and  bait  casting,  archery,  equestrian  sports,  bicy- 
cling, camps,  picnics 

Traditional  games  —  baseball,  rugby  football, 
soccer  football,  golf,  tennis,  roque,  lacrosse 
cricket 

Traditional  track  and  field  athletics  —  running 
upon  a  cinder  track,  high  jump,  pole  vault, 
broad  jump,  shot  put,  discus  and  hammer  throwing,  hurdle  racing 

The  modern  directed  playground  —  gymnastic 
and  play  apparatus,  sand  bins,  wading  pools, 

modified  baseball,  volley  ball,  basket  ball,  hand  ball,  quoits,  swimming 
pools,  field  houses  containing  halls,  club  rooms,  gymnasiums,  bathing 
and  dressing  quarters 

In  the  detail  study  which  must  now  engage  our  attention,  let  us 
eliminate  the  first  group  as  being  somewhat  remote  from  the  main 
theme  of  this  paper.  To  hurry  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  more 
immediate  problems  of  the  park  superintendent  is  our  chief  purpose 
here. 

In  providing  facilities  for  traditional  games  the 
best  orientation  possible  should  be  given  each 


play  area.  Football  fields  and  tennis  courts 
should  be  laid  out  with  the  long  axis  of  the  playing  sections  running 
north  and  south.  Baseball  diamonds  should,  according  to  the  major- 
ity of  players  and  "fans,"  be  given  a  north  and  south  arrangement 
with  a  slight  removal  of  second  base  eastward.  With  this  orienta- 
tion, the  batter  would  face  north  and  slightly  east.  Golf  courses 
require  areas  of  forty  to  sixty  acres  for  nine  holes  and  eighty  to 


*  Quotations    from    an    address    before    the    American    Association    of    Park    Superin- 
tendents 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  for  eighteen  holes  of  level  or  rolling 
land  for  satisfactory  golf  playing.  Back  stops  for  baseball  diamonds 
are  unsightly  in  large  open  parks  and  for  that  reason  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  but  in  small  parks  or  playgrounds  wire  guards  twelve 
feet  high,  extending  from  twenty  feet  behind  the  home  base  down 
the  first  and  third  base  lines  to  a  point  ten  feet  beyond  and  fifteen 
feet  back  of  either  base  are  recommended.  Only  by  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  of  guards  may  baseball  be  played  in  small  areas 
with  any  degree  of  safety.  Tennis  courts  with  back  stops  delight 
the  players,  but  without  back  stops  cause  much  wrath.  In  large 
open  areas  the  tennis  back  stop  is  almost  as  offensive  as  the  baseball 
back  stop.  Net  stops  attached  to  portable  posts  meet  this  situation. 
They  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  play  ceases.  In  secluded 
areas  permanent  back  stops  with  vines  grown  upon  them  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  management  of  these  facilities  will  often 
"First  Come,  First  ^e  determined  by  local  conditions.     Some  gen- 

. .  eral  rules,  however,  may  be  advocated.     As- 

Good   Management  J 

signment  of  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts 

and  football  fields,  also  starting  upon  the  golf  course,  should  be 
managed  on  a  basis  of  "first  come,  first  served."  If  the  process  must 
be  governed  by  permits  or  tickets,  the  system  of  distribution  should 
commend  itself  because  of  the  inability  of  anyone  to  secure  favors, 
graft,  or  slip  by.  The  principle  of  "first  come,  first  served"  must  be 
carried  out  in  open,  honest  and  unerring  manner  in  the  use  of  ticket 
and  permit.  The  sale  or  huckstering  of  tickets  must  be  guarded 
against  in  no  uncertain  manner.  Gambling  upon  the  results  of  games 
on  the  part  of  players  and  spectators  should  be  discouraged  in  every 
possible  manner.  Wrangling  among  players  and  between  players, 
umpire,  referee  or  other  officials  should  be  guarded  against.  Gam- 
bling upon  the  games  is  almost  always  the  basic  cause  of  wrangling 
among  players,  spectators  and  officials.  The  exclusive  use  by  clubs 
and  organizations  of  games  facilities  should  be  prohibited  except 
upon  special  occasions.  Tennis  nets  and  baseball  bases  should  be 
provided  by  park  authorities.  Golf  course  caddies  should  be  con- 
trolled by  park  authorities  in  their  charge  for  service,  and  in  their 
"finding"  of  and  selling  golf  balls.  The  use  of  public  park  games 
facilities  by  individuals,  teams  and  groups  in  an  effort  to  advertise 
the  wares  of  a  business  house,  factory,  brewery,  or  what  not,  should 
be  prohibited.  This  is  often  attempted  through  the  use  of  banners, 
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extensively  lettered  uniforms  and  the  distribution  of  programs,  score 
cards,  schedule  of  games,  with  much  advertising  matter  printed 
thereon.  It  goes  without  saying  that  public  property  should  not  be 
used  for  "the  private  business  advancement  or  financial  gain  of  any 
member  or  group  of  members  of  any  community.  Only  lax  man- 
agement of  public  recreation  facilities  will  permit  this  form  of  graft. 
Games  facilities  such  as  baseball,  football,  golf 

Accessory  Facilities  ancj  Dennis  have  their  value  greatly  enhanced 
Must  Also  Be  Well  ,  .....  /.,  , 

~  , .  when  accessory  facilities  such  as  toilet  rooms, 

Governed'  .  * 

dressing   and   bathing   quarters   are   provided 

near-by.  But  these  accessories  are  only  an  aggravation  to  the  public 
and  a  source  of  disorder  when  poorly  planned,  neglected  in  upkeep 
and  inadequately  managed.  All  that  has  been  said  above  concerning 
"first  come,  first  served,"  and  the  handling  of  permits  and  tickets 
applies  to  the  management  of  accessory  facilities  just  enumerated. 

In  urban  public  parks  and  in  all  playgrounds 

Referring  to  Group         of  comparatively  small  area>  hammer  and  dis- 
cus throwing  should  be  eliminated  from  the 

program  of  activities.  If  track  and  field  athletics  are  treated  as 
directed  sports  (under  a  play  leader  employed  by  the  park  board) 
revolver  with  blank  cartridges,  fifty  foot  tape  line  an<J  balls  of  yarn 
for  finish  line  in  running  races  should  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
leader.  The  leader  should  provide  himself  with  a  stop  watch  at  his 
own  expense.  If  he  is  provided  with  this  tool  at  the  expense  of  the 
park  board  it  will  always  be  out  of  order.  The  orientation  of  the 
running  track  is  best  with  the  long  axis  north  and  south,  and  the 
straight-a-way  on  the  west  side.  A  quarter  mile  track  with  a  220 
yards  straight-a-way  represents  an  ideal  arrangement.  If  a  smaller 
track  is  developed  it  should  have  at  least  120  yards  straight-a-way 
on  one  side.  The  start  and  finish  marks  of  100  yards,  120  yards,  220 
yards,  440  yards,  880  yards  and  one  mile  should  be  permanently 
marked  with  stakes,  cement  or  wood  posts.  Stakes  should  also  mark 
the  points  where  hurdles  are  to  be  stationed  in  the  120  and  220  yards 
races.  It  is  desirable  that  all  distance  marks  above  220  yards  end  at 
the  same  point.  An  ideal  width  for  running  tracks  is  20  feet  6  inches 
for  the  straight-a-way  and  14  feet  6  inches  on  the  opposite  side  and 
on  the  turns.  The  shot-put  area  should  be  guarded  on  either  side 
with  barriers  to  prevent  thoughtless  passing  within  range  of  the 
fall  of  the  shot.  If  poles  for  vaulting  and  cross  bars  for  high  jump 
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are  provided,  they  should  be  bamboo  because  of  their  greater  safety 
over  any  other  wood  that  might  be  supplied. 

The  management  of  the  running  track  and  its  accompanying 
facilities  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  except  in  times  of  athletic 
tournaments  and  contests.  Under  general  conditions  the  regular 
digging  and  softening  of  the  ground  in  front  of  jump  and  pole  vault 
posts,  the  sprinkling,  rolling  and  marking  of  the  running  track,  and 
guarding  against  abuses  of  facilities  will  constitute  good  manage- 
ment. Use  of  these  facilities  will  usually  be  made  by  school,  college, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  church,  settlement  and  athletic  club  individuals,  teams 
and  groups  under  the  direction  of  their  own  coaches  or  trainers.  At 
times  of  athletic  tournaments  and  contests,  spectators  should  be  kept 
off  the  track  and  out  of  the  track  inclosure.  A  sufficient  number 
of  guards  and  officers  should  be  provided  to  hold  and  control  the 
spectators  under  any  conditions.  It  should  be  the  function  of  one 
of  the  park  officials  to  see  that  the  regular  number  and  proper  char- 
acter of  officials  are  present  and  in  actual  control  of  the  events.  If 
the  running  track  and  its  accompanying  facilities  are  part  of  an 
intensive  playground  scheme,  additional  features  of  management 
should  be  provided.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

It  is  this  group  of  facilities  and  their  manage- 

Referring  to  Group  ment  ^  ^     j        d  hayoc  jn  ^^  g  with 

Four 

customs  and  traditions  in  park  planning,  main- 
tenance and  operation.  This  is  true  because  suddenly,  and  with 
swiftness,  we  have  turned  from  the  basis  of  a  few  recreation  facili- 
ties upon  large  areas  to  a  great  many  recreation  facilities  upon  small 
areas,  and  from  custodial  methods  of  management  to  intensive 
methods  of  leadership,  direction  and  instruction.  The  change  from 
"farming"  to  "intensive  agriculture,"  with  all  that  that  saying 
implies,  is  hardly  a  circumstance  when  compared  with  the  recent 
demand  for  change  in  park  recreation  facilities  and  their  manage- 
ment. 

Plant  the  girls'  and  children's  playgrounds  as 

groves'  PlantinS  the  trees  25  to  30  feet  aPart 
and  then  proceed  to  arrange  the  games  spaces 

and  apparatus  between  the  trees.  Whatever  is  lost  in  freedom  of 
action  in  games  will  be  more  than  offset  in  the  shade  secured.  The 
gymnastic  apparatus  in  the  boys'  playground  may  be  placed  in  one 
group,  or  divided  and  distributed  to  several  points.  In  either  case 
the  apparatus  should  be  placed  with  reference  to  good  composition 
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and  finality  of  expression.  Shade  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in 
the  boys'  playground  as  in  the  girls'  and  children's  play  space, 
although  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  supplying 
a  few  shady  resting  places  which  the  boys  may  make  use  of  between 
their  efforts  in  vigorous  sports. 

Drinking  fountains,  bulletin  boards  for  posting  rules  and  an- 
nouncements, and  a  number  of  seats  or  benches  for  rest  should  be 
supplied  in  each  playground.  Permanent  and  comfortable  benches 
should  be  placed  in  good  number  in  the  children's  playground  for 
the  use  of  caretakers  or  parents  who  accompany  small  children. 
Toilet  facilities  should  be  close  at  hand. 

The  management  of  the  play  area  and  facilities 

New  Problems  of  .    j          *u    j   •        r  j.  •  TJ.  •     • 

just  described  is  ot  great  importance.    It  is  in 

Management 

these    playgrounds    that    there    has    been    a 

demand  for  a  change  from  custodial  to  trained  management.  Among 
the  problems  of  management  there  are :  inspection  and  care  of  appa- 
ratus, sanitation,  handling  of  supplies,  hours  of  use  of  the  facilities, 
discipline,  practical  plans  concerning  the  use  of  plays,  games,  and 
many  other  activities,  adequate  care  of  those  who  receive  injuries, 
and  the  great  field  of  social,  educational  and  civic  relationships  of  the 
playground  to  the  neighborhood  which  it  serves.  Obviously,  these 
playgrounds  should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  management  of  intelli- 
gent and  trained  people.  At  least  one  man  and  one  woman  will  be 
needed  to  manage  the  playgrounds  described  above.  While  it  is 
possible  to  lay  down  a  number  of  rules  covering  management,  it 
is  advisable  to  confine  these  largely  to  organization  and  physical 
aspects  as  contrasted  with  activities.  Adequate  management  here 
becomes  complex  because  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  to  be 
met  in  the  handling  of  people  of  all  ages  in  their  pursuit  of  play 
and  pleasure  among  many  recreational  facilities  in  small  areas.  The 
manifold  possibilities  in  the  modern  playground  for  intellectual, 
social  and  physical  recreation  require  an  elastic  scheme  of  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  persons  of  judgment,  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  people  and  sufficient  vision  to  see  consequences  of  right  or  ques- 
tionable uses  of  facilities.  The  men  and  women  employed  for  play- 
ground service,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  instructors, 
play  bosses  or  leaders  of  games,  but  rather  as  thoughtful  managers, 
interpreters  of  child  and  adolescent  life,  chemists  of  human  desires, 
and  captains  of  the  marching  legions  of  young  people  on  the  way  to 
a  "square  deal"  citizenship.  For  where  else  will  this  much  talked-of 
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"square  deal"  spring,  if  not  from  the  playground?    Plant  and  nurture 
here,  and  later  it  will  stand  the  test. 

The  country-wide  playground  and  recreation 
Need  for  Adaptation  center  movement  has  injected  into  public  park 

of  Every  Foot  of  Park  ,  r    ,  .    ,,  .  . 

..     .      work  a  group  or  twentieth  century  problems 
Area  to  Human  Needs  . 

which  are  as  worthy  of  serious  study  and  accu- 
rate handling  as  any  problems  which  have  been  presented  for  solution 
since  the  time  the  Egyptians  began  the  building  of  parks.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  great  possibilities,  and  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  future  public  park  service,  lie  in  a  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  foot  of  park  ground  to  human  needs,  and  especially  to  those 
needs  as  expressed  in  the  best  tendencies  of  the  modern  recreation 
center  movement.  I  do  not  mean  that  public  parks  are  to  become 
"mere  playgrounds/'  that  their  planning  and  development  is  not  to 
be  governed  by  the  canons  of  art  and  the  laws  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture, but  I  do  mean  that  a  new  and  larger  service  is  to  be  rendered 
by  parks,  and  that  that  service  will  not  only  depend  upon  a  new  kind 
of  material  and  mechanical  manipulation,  clothed  with  the  best 
artistic  expression,  but  upon  official  attitude,  adequate  organization 
and  masterly  handling  of  latent  possibilities. 
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International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  College,  Springfield, 

Massachusetts 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  a  playground 

Eligibility  Rules  director  has  to  face  when  he  enters  upon  his 

duties  is  the  formation  of  various  teams.  His  success  will,  in  a 
marked  degree,  depend  upon  the  discreetness  he  shows  in  making 

*  By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  a  special  committee  was  appointed  on  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Adminis- 
tering Athletic  Meets  on  Playgrounds.  The  members  of  the  committee  are:  — 

J.   H.  McCurdy 

E.  B.  DeGroot 

Luther   H.    Gulick 

Gustavus   T.    Kirby 

Joseph  E.   Raycroft 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  as  chairman  of  this  committee  arranged  for  a  list  of  questions  to 
be  sent  to  a  large  number  of  playground  workers  and  Mr.  Oliver  S.  Ellis  has  used  the 
replies  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  pub- 
lish the  replies  received,  most  of  the  summary  of  these  replies  is  here  presented. 

t  This   study   was   taken    up   as   the    result   of   a   suggestion    by    Dr.    J.    H.    McCurdy 
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the  rules  which  are  to  govern  the  team  or  teams  which  he  organizes. 
Every  one  who  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  playgrounds 
knows  that  the  question  of  eligibility  for  teams  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  which  presents  itself.  A  playground  team  will 
not  permit  of  as  stringent  eligibility  rules  and  regulations  as  an 
organized  high  school  or  college  team,  yet  some  rules  concerning 
eligibility  are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  One  often  hears  a 
criticism  made  to  the  effect  that  a  team  is  not  a  representative  of  the 
playground  under  whose  name  it  is  playing,  and  very  often  this 
accusation  is  just  and  true. 

There  seem  to  be  two  generally  accepted  types  of  rules  with 
regard  to  eligibility.  The  one  rule  is  based  on  attendance  while  the 
other  is  based  on  the  playground  district.  In  most  cases  attendance 
at  the  grounds  is  required  two  or  three  times  each  week.  The 
other  rule  which  is  based  on  the  playground  district  (this  applies 
to  cities  with  more  than  one  playground)  requires  children  to  attend 
the  playground  located  in  their  own  district.  A  rule  of  this  sort  of 
course  prevents  any  one  playground  from  securing  a  monopoly  on 
all  the  good  players  in  the  city.  A  boy  is  thus  compelled  to  play 
on  the  team  representing  the  playground  in  his  own  district  or  not 
at  all. 

A  combination  of  these  two  rules  would  seem  to  be  ideal.  Then 
it  would  be  necessary  for  a  candidate  for  a  team  to  live  in  the  play- 
ground district  and  also  to  attend  this  playground  at  least  two  or 
three  times  each  week. 

Professionals  are  seldom  allowed  to  play  on  playground  teams. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  a  rule  of  this  nature.  In  the  first 
place  the  professional  is  usually  older  than  the  average  man  on  a 
playground  team,  and  secondly  the  professional's  attitude  towards 
sport  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  playground. 

The  opinions  as  brought  out  by  the  questionnaire,  in  regard  to 
allowing  athletes  who  have  won  first,  second  or  third  places  in  sanc- 
tioned A.  A.  U.  meets  on  teams  are  nearly  equally  divided.  But 
the  playgrounds  which  have  a  rule  prohibiting  such  athletes  from 
participation  in  playground  athletics  have  realized  that  the  play- 

and  also  because  of  the  writer's  interest  in  the  playground  and  all  problems  relating  to 
its  athletic  adminisration.  It  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  throw  some  light  upon  certain 
problems,  a  few  of  which  at  least  are  bound  to  present  themselves  on  every  playground. 

The  writer  feels  indebted  especially  to  Dr.  McCurdy  for  his  suggestions  and  advice 
in  carrying  on  this  study,  and  also  to  the  other  members  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  whose  efforts  made  possible  the  collection  of  information. 

O.  S.  E. 
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Umpiring  Baseball 

Games 


ground  is  not  an  organization  for  the  developing  of  star  performers 
but  a  place  where  the  medium  athlete  and  average  player  can  secure 
general  exercise.  This  is  an  attempt  to  offer  physical  activity  to  the 
largest  possible  number. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  eligibility  rules 
which  were  in  force  were  considered  effective.  This  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  playground  problem  in  each  city  presents  a  set  of  con- 
ditions which  have  to  be  met  by  particular  eligibility  rules,  suitable 
to  the  conditions  arising  in  that  city.  The  most  difficult  situation 
is  found  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  where 
there  are  athletic  clubs  of  various  kinds  which  conduct  track  and 
field  meets  and  other  athletic  activities. 

If  you  were  to  ask  an  experienced  playground 
director  what  was  the  most  difficult  duty  that 
he  had  to  perform,  he  would  answer  immedi- 
ately, "Umpiring  baseball  games." 

While  the  questionnaire  showed  that  opinions  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  directors  ought  to  umpire 
regular  inter-playground  baseball  games,  the  majority  of  replies 
were  unfavorable  to  the  director's  umpiring  the  game  in  which  his 
team  played.  The  problem  of  securing  umpires  for  the  various 
games  is  a  difficult  one  and  usually  the  reason  a  director  does  umpire 
at  all  is  because  he  is  better  fitted  than  any  one  else  who  is  available. 
Nevertheless  a  disinterested  person  is  more  desirable,  provided  he 
is  a  competent  official. 

If  the  director  is  to  umpire  the  game  it  is  always  good  policy  to 
secure  the  consent  of  both  teams  before  the  game  begins,  and  if 
both  directors  are  present  one  should  umpire  bases  and  the  other 
balls  and  strikes,  changing  about  at  the  beginning  of  each  inning. 

There  are  many  ways  of  classifying  boys.  The 
following  ones  were  mentioned  in  the  replies 
to  this  question :  age,  weight,  height,  age  and  weight,  height  and  age, 
and  age,  weight,  height. 

The  majority  of  the  playgrounds  still  cling  to  the  age  classifica- 
tion but  the  better  and  more  efficient  systems  have  adopted  the  weight 
classification ;  e.  g.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle  and  Minneapolis. 
The  advantage  of  the  weight  over  the  age  classification  is  evident. 
One  cannot  always  be  sure  of  a  boy's  age  but  if  scales  are  available 
he  can  make  sure  of  his  weight.  The  purpose  of  classifying  is  to 
get  the  boys  divided  according  to  their  ability,  and  experience  has 
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proven  that  the  weight  is  the  best  practical  index  of  a  boy's  ability 
that  has  been  determined. 

The  weight  classification  which  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
and  the  most  popular  has  been  as  follows : 

Boys    80-  95  Ibs. 

Juniors    95-115     " 

Intermediates  115-125     " 

Seniors  over  125  Ibs. 

Forfeiture  seems  to  be  the  penalty  enforced 

Control  of  Visiting          when   a   visiting  team   fails   to   report   for   a 
Team  and  of  scheduled  game.    The  game  is  forfeited  to  the 

Home  Players 

home  team  provided  the  visiting  team  does  not 

appear  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  time  scheduled  for  the  game 
to  begin. 

A  question  often  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  director  regarding 
the  punishment  of  a  home  player  for  not  coming  to  a  game.  There 
are  many  ways  which  he  can  do  this.  An  effective  way  is  to  make 
the  boy  win  his  place  on  the  team  again,  or  suspend  him  for  one 
or  two  weeks  and  if  he  repeatedly  stays  away,  drop  him  entirely 
from  the  team.  A  scheme  similar  to  the  one  in  vogue  in  college 
athletics  is  excellent.  If  he  is  required  to  play  in  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  scheduled  games  in  order  to  win  his  emblem  then  he  has  an 
incentive  to  come  for  all  the  games  he  possibly  can.  But  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  director 
to  make  the  boy  feel  that  the  emblem  of  his  playground  really 
means  something.  Then  the  wearing  of  emblems  should  be  restricted 
to  those  who  have  legitimately  won  them.  The  value  of  such  a  plan 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  emphasizes  and  rewards  presence  rather  than 
punishes  absence. 

Only   a   very    few   playgrounds   supply   their 
representative  teams  with  uniforms.    A  small 

number  supply  their  players  with  caps  and  some  others  supply 
jerseys.  Every  boy  or  young  man  likes  to  wear  a  uniform  because 
it  is  a  mark  of  distinction.  If  he  wears  a  uniform  every  one  knows 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  certain  team  and  he  glories  in  the  honor. 
The  uniform  is  coveted  by  the  players  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
many  cities  the  boys  take  it  upon  themselves  to  provide  uniforms. 
The  expense  can  be  met  in  many  ways.  One  way  is  by  public  sub- 
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scription.  Two  or  three  players,  or  others  interested,  interview  the 
more  public-spirited  men  of  means  in  the  city  and  usually  within  a 
few  days  secure  sufficient  money  to  buy  suits  for  the  entire  team. 
A  less  desirable  method  of  providing  the  teams  with  uniforms  is 
for  business  houses  to  supply  them.  Of  course  the  firm  does  this 
as  a  means  of  advertising  its  business.  The  complications  which 
arise  from  such  an  arrangement  are  not  always  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  playground.  It  begets  the  spirit  of  professionalism  among 
the  players,  and  very  often  when  this  system  prevails  the  firm 
expects  to  dictate  the  policy  governing  the  team  throughout  the 
season.  Therefore  this  makes  the  players  responsible  to  the  firm 
and  not  to  the  playground,  thus  defeating  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  for  which  the  playground  is  established. 

Inter-playground  competition  is  carried  on  in 
Playground  Ethics 

nearly  every  organized  playground  system  in 

the  United  States.  There  are  many  advantages  gained  by  having 
competition  between  playgrounds,  but  with  these  advantages  come 
a  few  disadvantages.  The  relationships  between  the  home  players, 
visiting  teams,  and  officials  are  not  always  what  they  should  be. 
This  strained  relationship  usually  comes  from  a  misunderstanding 
or  misinterpretation  of  the  rules  by  the  players  or  officials. 

Therefore  the  first  things  which  should  be  done  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  draw  up  and  adopt  a  certain  code  of  rules.  Then  a 
thorough  discussion  of  them  should  take  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
officials  and  players.  Finally  a  printed  copy  of  them  should  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  playground. 

These  rules  should  cover  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  game 
itself,  and  contain  any  special  rules  which  local  conditions  might 
warrant,  and  in  addition  to  these,  and  incorporated  with  them, 
should  be  rules  of  conduct,  covering  such  points  as  use  of  abusive 
language,  cigarette  smoking,  attitudes  towards  opponents.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  players 
that  the  winning  of  the  game  is  second  in  consideration  to  fairness 
and  manliness.  This  spirit  of  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  should  be 
the  background  of  rules  adopted. 

The  attitude  of  the  entire  team  will  to  a  great  extent  be  de- 
termined by  that  of  the  captain.  Therefore  the  director  should 
be  careful  in  his  selection  of  a  boy  to  fill  this  place.  With  the  right 
fellow  as  captain  the  director  will  act  wisely  in  using  him  as  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  team  as  a  whole. 
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A  much-debated  problem  of  playground  management  is  whether 
the  director  shall  accompany  a  team  when  it  visits  another  play- 
ground. There  is  room  for  argument  on  each  side  of  this  question, 
but  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  the  writers  think 
it  desirable  that  the  director  should  accompany  the  team  when  it 
visits  another  ground.* 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  the  team 
desires  that  the  director  shall  accompany  it,  because  the  boys  think 
that  he  will  look  out  for  their  rights  in  the  game.  Secondly  a  group 
of  boys  .in  going  through  the  city  from  one  playground  to  another 
is  likely  to  get  into  mischief  if  no  one  is  along  to  preserve  order 
while  they  are  en  route,  and  lastly  the  presence  of  the  director 
insures  better  conduct  of  his  players  while  they  are  on  the  premises 
of  the  playground  visited. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  directors  should  not  accompany 
teams  when  they  visit  other  grounds  say  that  a  director  cannot  be 
spared  for  one  team.  The  team  as  a  rule  consists  of  seven  to  nine 
players  while  there  are  remaining  at  the  playground  forty  or  fifty 
boys  with  no  one  directly  in  charge  of  them.  They  also  point  out 
the  fact  that  a  group  of  boys  should  learn  to  govern  themselves 
properly  without  the  aid  of  a  director.  But  nevertheless  however 
well-founded  and  well-meant  these  arguments  seem,  experience  has 
proven,  as  was  said  before,  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  directors  to 
accompany  the  teams  when  they  visit  other  playgrounds. 

The  problem  of  transportation  of  teams  to  other  grounds  in 
connection  with  the  running  of  an  inter-playground  schedule  is 
often  a  serious  one.  It  is  especially  serious  if  the  practice  of  paying 
for  transportation  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  number  of  seasons  and 
then  this  policy  is  discontinued.  The  questionnaire  shows  that  the 
majority  of  playgrounds  do  not  pay  for  the  transportation  of  teams 
from  one  ground  to  another,  except  to  festivals  and  exhibitions. 

There  are  a  few  playgrounds  which  have  their  teams  coached 
by  men  not  otherwise  interested  in  the  grounds.  These  services 
are  given  voluntarily  for  this  work  and,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  able 
to  determine  from  the  results  of  the  questionnaire,  the  coaching  is 
not  carried  on  with  regularity  but  just  as  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 


*  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  reports  from  a  larger  number  of  play  leaders  in 
this  matter.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  playgrounds  of  large  cities  where  one  man  often 
is  responsible  for  several  hundred  boys  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  accompany  the  members  of  one  team  to  another  playground. 
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The  Problem  of 
Prizes 


Prize  Awards  to 
Athletes 


The  desirability  of  coaching  of  this  type  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  individual  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  coach.  If  he  is  a  man  of  worthy  character  and  has  the 
right  attitude  toward  sport,  no  evil  should  result.  But  if  he  is  a 
man  of  no  moral  stamina,  and  if  he  coaches  the  team  to  win  at  any 
cost,  both  the  team  and  the  playground  will  be  better  off  without 
his  services.  In  most  cases  the  director  does  all  of  the  coaching 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  method  of  handling  the 
work. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  the  history 
of  prizes  and  their  relation  to  competition  the 
writer  is  quoting  parts  of  a  chapter  from  a 
thesis  written  by  Louis  C.  Schroeder  in  1912  entitled  "The  History 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  in  the  United  States." 

"Going  into  the  history  of  athletic  sports,  one 
History  of  the  coujd  not  fail  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  award 

which  always  went  to  the  victorious  athlete. 
This  matter  of  prizes  is  not  by  any  means  of 
recent  origin,  for  one  can  go  back  centuries  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  Iliad,  Homer  mentions  the  prizes  given  to  the  victor  in  the 
races  and  wrestling  and  boxing  contests.  He  shows  that  so  long  as 
the  prizes  were  in  the  nature  of  olive  wreaths,  the  sports  were  kept 
clean,  but  once  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  were  given,  all  kinds  of 
tricks  were  resorted  to  by  the  contestants  to  gain  them.  With  this 
awarding  of  costly  prizes  came  the  deterioration  of  athletic  sports 
in  Greece.  The  decadence  can  be  attributed  to  the  professional 
element  which  had  crept  into  the  sport. 

"In  the  history  of  our  own  country  this  matter  of  prizes  takes  an 
important  place.  For  it  is  in  those  years  when  the  prize  rule  was 
not  observed  that  athletic  sports  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Prior 
to  1868,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  first  amateur  athletic  club 
in  this  country,  the  awards  were  in  the  nature  of  money  prizes.  In 
the  annual  contests  given  by  the  Caledonian  club,  of  New  York  City, 
money  prizes  ranging  from  $2.50  for  a  third  place,  to  $25.00  for  a 
first  place,  were  given  to  the  contestants.  In  the  many  matches  of 
running  and  jumping,  money  was  the  objective.  No  elevating  in- 
fluence can  be  claimed  for  the  sport  in  those  days. 

"Up  to  May  1,  1885,  amateur  athletes  had  been  permitted  to 
accept  pay  in  cash  for  their  personal  services  as  officials,  scorers, 
managers  of  professional  competitions.  On  April  18,  1885,  the 
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National  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America  adopted  a 
new  definition  of  an  amateur  which  expressly  forbade  such  service. 

"When  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York  City,  was 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  amateur  athletic  sport,  at  the  first  set 
of  games,  instead  of  awarding  the  customary  money  prizes,  medals 
were  given. 

In  the  years  following,  first  when  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
was  the  authority,  and  later  when  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Athletes  of  America  had  control  of  athletic  sports,  no  limi- 
tation was  put  on  the  value  of  any  medal  or  other  prize.  In  1888, 
when  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  was  organized,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  a  new  system  of  awards. 

"Prior  to  March,  1891,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  had  no 
limitation  of  the  character  or  value  of  prizes,  save  that  money 
and  orders  on  tradesmen  were  forbidden.  This  lack  of  restrictive 
legislation  encouraged  evil  practices,  and  permitted  many  abuses. 

"After  the  organization  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  antago- 
nistic organizations  endeavored  to  make  their  meetings  attractive 
and  to  obtain  immense  entry  lists  by  offering  prizes  of  abnormal 
value,  and  giving  to  each  contestant  a  souvenir  medal  of  greater 
value  than  his  entry  fee,  thus  virtually  luring  athletes  to  compete, 
and  encouraging  the  development  of  athletes  nominally  amateurs 
but  really  professionals,  who  wore  the  amateur  garb  because  such 
prizes  as  were  offered  could  be  turned  into  more  money  than  could 
be  obtained  in  ordinary  professional  contests.  The  boxing  craze 
added  additional  impetus.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  had  been  its  annual  boxing  championship 
meetings,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  individual  clubs.  The 
boxers  could  not  fail  to  observe  and  appreciate  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  sport,  and  the  shrewder  experts  soon  began  to  improve 
their  opportunities  by  refusing  their  services  except  when  repaid  by 
prizes  of  unusual  value,  and  of  such  character  as  were  readily  con- 
vertible into  money.  So  rapidly  did  such  customs  develop,  and  so 
harmful  was  their  growth,  that  in  some  cases  the  boxers  varied  the 
empty  formality  of  accepting  a  diamond  pin  or  a  gold  watch  to-day 
and  to-morrow  selling  it  to  the  jeweler  or  the  committee,  and  instead, 
adopted  the  more  simple  method  of  receiving  in  the  first  place  an 
actual  cash  commutation  of  their  prizes. 

"The  blame  for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  rested  mainly  with 
the  clubs.  Large  and  influential  clubs  offered  as  prizes  diamond 
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pins  and  gold  watches,  making  the  most  prominent  feature  of  their 
advertisements  the  fact  that  the  prizes  were  of  unusual  value. 

"The  character  and  value  of  prizes  offered  for  amateur  athletic 
contests  in  the  Metropolitan  District  during  1889-1890  and  1891, 
ran  from  gold  stop  watches  and  diamond  rings,  down  to  boxes  of 
cigars,  shoes,  pantaloons,  and  bottles  of  whisky.  The  most  flagrant 
case  known  happened  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1890,  when  at  a 
bicycle  meeting  promoted  by  amateur  clubs,  amateur  wheelmen  rode 
for,  won  and  accepted  such  prizes  as  a  dress  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
year's  free  laundry  bill. 

"After  several  years  of  discussion  and  experimenting  the  follow- 
ing article  was  placed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  in  1892 :  'No  prizes  shall  be  given  by  an  individual,  club  or 
committee,  association,  or  other  organization,  or  accepted  by  an 
athlete,  except  suitably  inscribed  wreaths,  diplomas,  banners,  badges, 
medals,  timepieces,  mantle  ornaments,  or  articles  of  jewelry,  silver- 
ware, table  or  toilet  service.'  Every  boy  has  an  innate  desire  to 
win  something.  It  is  an  incentive  for  his  best  performance,  not  in 
order  to  secure  the  prize  but  to  be  ahead  of  everyone  else  in  what- 
ever he  is  attempting.  The  securing  of  the  prize  demands  a  standard 
of  efficiency  which  the  boy  must  attain.  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  passing  mark  in  vogue  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  not  the 
grade  which  the  teacher  wishes  the  pupil  to  get  but  the  grade  repre- 
sents the  standard  of  scholarship  which  he  wishes  the  pupil  to  attain. 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  athletic  prize,  it  symbolizes  a  standard  towards 
which  the  boy  strives.  It  is  a  goal  to  be  reached,  an  ideal  worth 
attaining.  It  is  obvious  that  a  ribbon  or  banner  can  symbolize  this 
standard  just  as  well  as  an  expensive  reward." 

Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  on  the  majority  of  play- 
grounds. This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  of  the  127  replies 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  prizes  were  offered  for  com- 
petition to  playground  children,  113  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
only  14  in  the  negative.  This  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  prize 
plays  a  significant  part  in  the  athletic  administration  of  the  play- 
ground. 

The  nature  of  the  prizes  is  the  next  thing  for  consideration, 
for  it  is  around  this  that  the  problem  centers.  There  were  four 
types  of  prizes  which  the  finding  of  the  questionnaire  showed  to  be 
the  most  popular;  namely,  ribbons,  medals,  buttons  and  banners. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  only  one  of  these,  the  medal,  possesses 
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any  intrinsic  value  whatever;  the  other  three,  and  the  medal  in 
reality,  are  absolutely  valueless  in  themselves  to  the  winners  of  them. 

The  general  sentiment  seems  to  be  favorable  to  granting  prizes, 
provided  nothing  valuable  is  given.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  doing  of  the  thing,  on  "the  joy  of  physical  activity/'  and 
not  upon  the  reward.  The  crux  of  this  question  lies  in  the  spirit 
of  the  performance.  The  joy  of  effort  and  the  fun  and  satisfaction 
in  physical  activity  is  the  chief  aim. 

The  prize  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  activity  which  is  being 
launched.  It  is  an  incentive  to  the  lazy  and  inactive,  and  these  are 
the  boys  which  the  playground  most  desires  to  reach.  In  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  prizes  affect  the  entry  list  to  com- 
petition, there  was  an  even  division  of  opinion.  But  it  was  admitted 
that  prizes  at  least  stimulated  interest  in  connection  with  whatever 
they  were  offered. 

One  criticism  which  has  been  advanced  against  the  awarding 
of  prizes  is  that  it  makes  the  boy  selfish  and  individualistic.  This 
can  be  eliminated  by  giving  the  majority  of  prizes  to  teams  rather 
than  to  individuals.  The  questionnaire  indicated  a  close  division 
again  on  this  point  but  team  prizes  were  always  spoken  of  as  pro- 
moting loyalty  and  team  play  rather  than  individualism. 

Another  phase  of  the  prize  problem  is  found  when  Sunday 
Schools  and  lodges  conduct  athletic  meets  at  their  annual  picnics. 
At  these  picnics  valuable  prizes  are  offered  for  competition.  The 
harm  to  the  playground  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  prizes  offered 
often  have  intrinsic  value.  Athletic  goods,  merchandise  and  money 
are  a  few  of  the  most  common  types  of  prizes  presented  at  such 
meets.  The  youngsters  compete  at  these  picnics  and  then  return 
to  the  playground  with  the  prize  mania. 

The  supervisor  can  take  it  upon  himself  to  talk  over  the  matter 
of  prizes  and  their  relation  to  clean  sport  with  the  officials  of  the 
Sunday  School  or  lodge,  or  he  may  "get"  himself  appointed  on  the 
committee  which  is  to  handle  the  athletic  sports  at  the  picnic.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee  the  supervisor  can  guide  and  direct  the 
plans  so  that  an  entire  month  following  the  picnic  will  not  be  wasted 
on  the  playground  overcoming  the  bad  influence  of  one  day's  outing. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  the  66  replies  to  the  question 
of  cost  of  prizes,  15  stated  it  to  be  below  $5  and  43  under  $25. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  tendency  is  away  from  the  granting  of 
valuable  prizes. 
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The  voice  of  common  sense,  the  "Come,  let  us  reason  together," 
that  speaks  to  neighbors  at  evening  time  from  every  public  school- 
house  in  the  land  is  America's  Call  to  the  Colors. 

More  terrible  than  the  monstrous  devastation  of  property ;  more 
calamitous  than  even  the  wholesale  butchery  of  Europe's  best  young 
men,  is  the  mental  wounding,  the  faith  shattering  that  is  permeating 
all  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  world  as  the  out-flow  of  this  war. 

"I  look  at  the  papers  an'  read  about  it,"  said  a  negro  friend  of 
mine  the  other  day,  "but  I  can't  believe  it.  An'  I  don't  want  to 
believe  it.  I  like  white  folks  and  I  respec'  white  folks.  But  now 
what  am  I  goin' to  think  ?  They  ain't  ignorant  savages.  They  sma't 
white  folks,  jes'  like  aroun'  here.  If  what  all  the  papers  a'  tellin' 
ever'day  is  the  truth,  I  jes'  feel  I  can't  trust  nobody." 

And  this  deadly  loosening  of  mutual  confidence  and  breaking  of 
courage  is  felt  not  only  by  the  unsophisticated  members  of  our 
society,  but  by  us  all.  Just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  one  of 
the  bravest,  most  thoughtful  in  Madison  said:  "I  used  to  want  to 
live  to  do  my  little  part  in  helping  things  along.  Now,  frankly,  I 
don't  care  whether  I  live  another  day.  This  horror  has  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  my  belief  in  people." 

Have  you  not  seen  it,  this  fear-bred  suspicion  in  your  neigh- 
bor's eyes,  this  furtive,  cynic  look  that  bespeaks  the  snarling,  selfish 
brute  unleashed?  And,  in  your  own  personality,  have  you  not  felt 
this  frightful  thing  as  though,  somehow,  the  tiger  that  each  of  us 
has  kept  chained  within  himself  has  broken  loose  and  threatens  to 
ravage  all  the  generous  impulses  and  open-handed  motives  of  good- 
will whose  dominance  in  us  is  the  joy  of  life? 

Here  is  the  supreme  and  present  need  of  our  civic  assembling 
and  uniting  now  in  each  common  schoolhouse  center.  For  the  re- 
assurance of  our  faith  in  ourselves  and  each  other,  these  buildings 
afford  our  one  great  opportunity.  Other  structures  there  are  that 
stand  for  the  idealism  of  parts  of  us ;  but,  in  every  community,  the 
one  edifice  which  stands  as  the  substantial  embodiment  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  us  all — the  one  abiding  tangible  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 


*  Excerpt   from  an   address   given   at   South   Madison    Schoolhouse   Civic   Center 
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goodness  of  the  common  will,  is  this  building.  Only  here  may 
German,  English,  Russian,  French,  men  from  every  warring  nation 
on  the  globe,  gather  on  absolutely  equal  common  ground,  and,  in 
rational  conference  regarding  matters  about  which  we  disagree, 
prove  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  this  incredibly  horrible  prac- 
tice of  human  butchery  because  of  differences  of  interest  and  view- 
point is  not  an  inherent  and  permanent  necessity  of  human  nature ; 
but  is  the  artificial  and  temporary  result  of  the  artificial  partitioning 
and  subjection  of  human  beings — a  savagery  which  shall  be  out- 
grown with  the  rational  organization  of  mankind. 

Out  of  the  very  soul  of  America  these  neighborhood  buildings 
that  belong  to  all  of  us  have  come.  Like  raised  letters  that  even  the 
blind  can  read,  they  stand  out  across  this  one  unstricken  land,  declar- 
ing our  common  sincere  will,  our  united  devotion,  not  to  pride,  nor 
force,  nor  selfishness,  but  to  the  deep  and  worthy  ideals  of  humanity's 
true  advance.  Nothing  is  surer  than  that  we  are  moving  toward 
the  educational  organization  of  our  common  life — political,  indus- 
trial, social,  recreational.  This  nation  that  has  had  wisdom  enough 
and  vision  enough  to  construct  this  system  of  community  buildings 
will  come  to  its  full  use  as  the  housing  for  democracy  in  government 
and  industry  and  art. 

But,  now,  when  the  social  strain  is  on,  when  half  the  white  world 
is  hurrying  toward  anarchy,  and  men  are  rushing  by  millions  to  the 
mad  denial  and  machine  destruction  of  the  human  tie,  shall  we  not 
hasten  this  uniting? 

What  is  needed  for  this  civic  union's  translation  into  fact? 

In  the  mobilization  of  each  European  nation  for  destruction,  the 
first  necessity  was  the  authorization  of  agents  of  that  organization. 
Precisely  so,  the  one  thing  needed  for  our  mobilization  for  con- 
struction is  the  authorization  of  agents  of  this  organization.  For 
that  military  uniting  in  Europe,  the  officers  appointed  are  com- 
manders, masters  over  the  people ;  for  this  civic  uniting  in  America, 
the  officers  needed  are  servants,  secretaries  under  the  people. 

Everyone  of  these  buildings  in  whose  common-council  use  lies 
the  way  to  our  civic  self-realization  and  the  heartening  of  the  world, 
has  now  at  its  head  a  community  servant.  Add  to  the  definite  and 
paid  responsibility  of  this  officer  the  duty  of  serving  for  our  organ- 
ization by  communities,  and  the  way  to  our  mobilization  for  civiliza- 
tion and  the  strengthening  of  the  fundamental  bonds  of  human 
fellowship,  for  which  a  war-torn  world  cries  out,  is  found. 
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Three  years  ago  in  Wisconsin,  the  great-souled,  clear-eyed 
leader  who  is  now  President  of  the  United  States,  declared  that 
this  program  means  "the  recovery  of  the  constructive  and  creative 
genius  of  the  American  people."  It  means  that,  and,  meaning  that, 
it  means  today  the  restoration  and  the  strengthening  of  the  neighbor 
faith  of  all  mankind. 


NEW   HEADQUARTERS    FOR   THE   FEDERATED    BOYS' 

CLUBS 

The  head  office  of  the  Federated  Boys'  Clubs  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
where,  from  the  offices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  its  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  making  this  change 
the  Federated  retains  its  identity,  and  continues  its  work  of  assisting 
and  promoting  Boys'  Clubs, — standing  ready  to  co-operate  with 
every  agency  working  for  the  welfare  of  boys.  C.  J.  Atkinson,  for- 
merly of  Toronto,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Federated  Boys'  Clubs 
as  Executive  Secretary,  and  has  taken  charge  of  the  new  office. 

As  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  army  of  workers  contending 
for  improved  conditions  in  child  life,  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  and  the  Federated  Boys'  Clubs,  while  having 
no  organic  connection,  are  so  closely  related  in  their  activities,  that 
it  is  felt  more  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  operations  from  a 
common  base,  the  officials  of  each  organization  being  available  for 
consultation  and  advice. 

To  formulate  for  the  Playground  Association  the  principles  of 
boys'  club  work  in  its  relation  to  playgrounds,  its  President  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee: 

GEORGE  D.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Springfield,  Chairman 

GEORGE  A.  BELLAMY,  Cleveland 

THOMAS  CHEW,  Fall  River 

GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON,  New  York 

J.  H.  McCuRDY,  Springfield 

W.  C.  STEVENSON,  Pittsfield 

GEORGE  L.  RICHARDS,  Maiden 

C.  J.  ATKINSON,  New  York 
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A  BRIEF  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND 
WORKERS 

ROWLAND  HAYNES 

Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
New  York  City 

This  syllabus  is  prepared  on  the  general  plan  of  ten  two- 
hour  sessions.  Twelve  topics  are  given  from  which  two  may  be 
omitted  on  account  of  local  conditions.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
have  the  first  hour  of  each  session  taken  up  with  a  lecture  by  the 
recreation  secretary  or  other  local  experts  whom  he  may  chose, 
on  the  topic  in  hand,  and  the  second  hour  with  actual  practice  of 
games  and  other  activities.  This  would  make  it  advisable  to  hold 
the  sessions  in  some  building  with  gymnasium  or  good-sized  hall 
available  for  this  practice.  The  practice  hours  will  not  always 
correspond  to  the  topic  of  the  lecture,  since  the  first  two  lectures 
are  upon  general  topics  upon  which  no  practice  is  possible  at  a 
class  hour.  The  practice  time  following  these  lectures  should  be 
used  for  extra  training  on  games  and  folk-dancing. 

1.  The   purpose   of    playground   work — Measures   of   really 
good  work — Reports  and  statistics 

2.  Adapting  playground  activities  to  the  needs  of  those  at- 
tending— How  to  know  the  neighborhood  around  the  play- 
ground— Making  the  playground  a  neighborhood  center — 
General  course  of  development  of  play  interests   by  ages 

3.  Activities   for  children  under  seven — Kindergarten  activ- 
ities adapted  to  playground  use — Construction  work  in  the 
sand  pile — Marching  games,  simple  ring  games,  rhythmic 
games 

4.  Games  for  boys  and  girls  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age — 
Not  highly  organized  games 

5.  Team  games  for  children  over  twelve  years  of  age — Boys' 
games — Girls'  games — Leagues  and  tournaments 

6.  Folk  dancing — Simpler  dances  for  children  under  twelve — 
More  difficult  dances  for  older  children. 

7.  Group  contests  in  track  and  field  work  and  in  team  games — 
Athletic  badge  tests  to  develop  whole  groups  rather  than 
stars — Contests  between  different  playgrounds 
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8.  Story  telling  on  the  playground — Practice  and  criticism  by 
the  training  class — Ten  good  stories — Adaptation  of  stories 
to  age — Using  the  stories  for  simple  dramatic  play 

9.  Play  festivals  and  the  celebration  of  special  days — On  a 
single  playground — General  festival  of  several  grounds — 
Programs — Making  these  special  occasions  a  natural  part  of 
a  season's  program  and  not  exhibitions,  preparation   for 
which  crowds  out  regular  work  for  several  weeks 

10.  Organization   of   clubs   in  connection  with  playgrounds — 
Boy   Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girl   Groups   and  activities — 
Hikes,    picnics    and    excursions    starting    from    the    play- 
ground 

11.  Manual  work,  making  of  playthings,  kites,  boats,  wagons, 
doll  houses,  and  sewing  doll  clothes — Different  method  and 
purpose  from  the  exact  work  of  manual  training  and  sew- 
ing in  school 

12.  Playground  and  school  gardens,  quick  growing  vegetables 
and  hardy  flowers — Influence  on  home  gardens 

CHILDREN'S  PLAYS  AS  A  COMMUNITY  ASSET 

BY  CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 

Shirley  Centre,  Massachusetts 

Jane  Addams  in  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets"  has 
set  before  us  an  illuminating  vision  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  culture, 
saying:  "The  classical  city  promoted  play  with  careful  solicitude, 
building  the  theatre  and  stadium  as  it  built  the  market  place  and 
temple."  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  come  to  give  play  its 
natural  place  in  our  national  life.  Yet  already  the  results  are  wide- 
spread and  vital.  Among  the  many  movements  for  revitalizing  com- 
munity life — the  folk  dance  movement,  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
movement,  the  pageant  movement,  and  the  social  center  movement — 
stands  the  child-drama  movement  as  a  force  slowly  but  surely  mak- 
ing its  way  in  public  school,  settlement  and  social  center.  It  aims  to 
set  wholesome  plays  before  children  who  need  them.  It  inaugurates 
a  wider  use  of  the  school  auditorium  where  children's  plays  may  be 
-given  with  the  whole  community  as  audience.  It  strives  not  to 
make  actors,  but  well-rounded  human  beings.  Much  has  been  done 
in  this  direction.  More  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  at  present  in 
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certain  directions  a  waste  of  effort  and  of  art.  Plays  that  are  made 
to  serve  only  one  purpose  might  serve  a  dozen  purposes.  An  out- 
door folk  play  might  be  given  indoors  in  a  settlement  before  an 
audience  of  children,  then  given  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  :  then  it 
might  be  produced  in  the  nearest  public  school.  After  this  it  might 
be  played  in  another  settlement,  then  given  outdoors  in  a  park, 
then  made  to  serve  as  part  of  a  spring  -festival.  At  Christmas  time 
a  Christmas  play  could  be  given  in  school  settlement,  chapel,  and 
ward  of  a  children's  hospital.  Yet  very  often  a  play  is  produced 
only  in  one  place  before  the  one  audience,  and  waste  of  social  effort 
occurs. 

The  Boston  Settlements  use  their  plays  and  players  inter- 
changeably, with  excellent  results.  What  suits  the  lower  grades  of 
the  schools  in  child-drama  also  does  for  the  youngest  clubs  in  settle- 
ments and  guilds.  Why  cannot  settlement  and  public  school  inter- 
change? The  children  in  District  A  go  to  the  Settlement  in  District 
A.  Why  not  utilize  one  play  for  both  ? 

The  following  list  of  plays  arranged  according  to  grades,  is 
given  in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  of  use  to  teachers,  and  amateur 
play  directors,  as  they  are  of  the  type  that  can  be  used  for  inter- 
change. 

(Climax  is  not  such  an  essential  here  as  in  the 


The  Pageant  of  Trees,  by  William  Morris.  To 
be  found  in  any  complete  collection  of  his  poems.  All  the  scholars 
can  take  part  in  this,  some  of  them  playing  they  are  trees  that  do 
not  speak,  others  being  trees  that  speak.  Can  be  given  indoors  or 
outdoors,  with  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  participants.  No  special 
costumes  required.  It  plays  about  six  minutes.  It  is  a  good  play 
for  Spring,  and  Arbor  Day.  The  children  carry  small  tree  branches 
if  desired. 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Act  (Moffet  Yard  and  Co.)  contains 
many  suggestions  and  ideas  that  could  be  worked  out  by  teachers. 
Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays  can  be  acted  in  the  schoolroom  with 
every-day  costumes. 

(Climax  is  not  such  an  essential  here  as  in  the 

Second  Grade  ,  /•          ,  ,          ,  .,  ,          N 

plays  for  older  children.) 

The  Moon's  Silver  Cloak  (dramatized  from  Aesop)  and  The 
Honest  Woodman  (dramatized  from  Aesop)  to  be  found  in  Chil- 
dren's Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  1.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 
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They  are  one-act  plays  with  half  a  dozen  characters.  Time,  five  to 
eight  minutes.  Can  be  given  in  everyday  clothes.  Boys  or  girls  or 
both. 

Baby  New  York,  An  Episode,  from  "Browinkins"  and  Other 
Plays.  (F.  Stokes  Co.)  One-act  play.  Three  characters.  Plays 
about  ten  minutes.  Very  simple  costumes.  Good  for  the  Christmas 
season. 

Very  delightful  is  the  dramatization  of  The  Grasshopper  and 
the  Ants,  from  The  Dramatic  Festival,  by  A.  Craig.  It  plays  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Can  be  given  in  the  schoolroom  without  special 
scenery,  and  is  also  excellent  for  out-of-doors.  There  are  twelve  or 
more  characters.  It  can  be  given  by  all  boys  or  all  girls,  or  boys  and 
girls.  No  special  costumes  required,  unless  the  director  wishes  to 
elaborate  it.  It  is  especially  good  for  country  schools,  where  it 
teaches  the  children  something  of  the  life  around  them.  It  gives 
full  directions  for  costume  if  costumes  are  wished.  Altogether 
serviceable. 

Bearskin,    a    fairy   play   in   Little   Plays  for 
Little   People.      (Hodder   and    Stoughton)    a 

pleasing  prose  play  with  five  characters,  boys  and  girls.  Easy  to  give. 
Simple  costumes  required.  Plays  twenty  minutes. 

The  Magic  Wood  in  Little  Plays  for  Little  People  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton)  has  charm,  but  the  scene  setting  is  very  difficult.  Six 
characters,  boys  and  girls.  Can  be  played  in  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes.  Interior  scene.  Requires  special  costumes.  It  could  be 
given  simply  with  curtains  and  without  special  scenery  or  ornate 
costumes. 

The  Enchanted  Garden  from  The  House  of  the  Heart  (Henry 
Holt  and  Co.).  An  outdoor  play  which  can  be  given  indoors,  and 
then  used  for  a  festival.  Ten  or  more  characters,  boys  and  girls. 
Plays  twenty-five  minutes. 

Bearskin  (See  grade  III) 

Grades  ^e  ^a^ry  Changeling,  published  by  Richard 

Badger,  and  also  contained  in  Harper's  Book 

of  Plays  is  an  operetta  for  children.  Is  a  play  for  a  whole  school 
or  settlement  to  use,  with  thirty  or  more  boys  arid  girls.  One  hour. 

On  Christmas  Eve  from  The  House  of  the  Heart  (Henry  Holt 
and  Co.)  now  in  use  in  the  schools.  Very  easy  to  give.  Everyday 
clothes  for  costumes.  Eleven  characters,  boys  and  girls.  Plays  half 
an  hour. 
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King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes  in  Little  Plays  for  Little  People, 

by  Lena  Dalkeith,  in  Children's  Hour  Series  has  four  characters. 

Plays  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  while  possible  for  the  fourth  grade, 

will  need  study.    Saxon  costumes,  easily  fashioned.    Interior  scene. 

Pageant  of  the  Months,  by  Christina  Rosetti. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  T>     *       *     '      «    •  11  r    i. 

c  lo  be  found  in  any  collection  ot  her  poems. 

Twelve  characters,  boys  and  girls.     Can  be 
given  as  part  of  festival.    Plays  twenty  minutes. 

Longfellow's  Pandora.  Twenty  or  more  characters.  A 
Masque  for  outdoor  production. 

The  fairy  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  Twenty  or  more  characters,  boys  and  girls.  Can  be  given 
as  a  summer  festival. 

The  Fairy  scenes  from  Alfred  Noyes'  Sher- 
For  the  Eighth  Grade     woo^    Twenty  or  more  characters.     Splendid 

and  First  Year  of  £  .  r     *•      i        TI 

H:  h  School  summer,  spring  or  autumn  festival.     The 

Pied  Piper,  by  Elliot  Stock,  with  dances  and 

music.  This  play  contains  a  host  of  gray  glad  rats  and  brightly  clad 
syndics.  It  can  be  given  in  a  park.  It  has  forty  or  more  characters. 
Splendid  for  a  whole  settlement  as  all  ages  can  take  part  in  it. 


THE  LITTLE  COUNTRY  THEATRE 

"The  Little  Country  Theatre,"  established  by  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  is  organized  to  pro- 
duce such  plays  as  can  easily  be  staged  in  a  country  school,  in  the 
sitting  room  of  a  farm  home,  in  the  village  hall  or  in  any  place  where 
country  people  assemble  for  recreation.  It  will  experiment  with 
different  forms  of  dramatic  representation  and  try  to  stimulate  a 
wholesome  interest  in  drama  in  the  people  who  live  in  the  country. 
All  eligible  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  at 
least  one  play  a  year. 
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Fathers  and  mothers  shocked  at  the  results  of  having  their 
children  without  wholesome  outlet  for  their  leisure  time  are  ask- 
ing play  leaders  what  they  may  do  in  their  own  homes  with  their 
limited  resouces  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  children,  to  give  the 
children  in  their  free  time  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

Sometimes  letters  come  from  the  open  country — from  rural 
districts  in  Arizona — in  which  the  burden  is — if  we  had  only  known 
— if  we  had  only  realized  our  child's  need.  Sometimes  the  call  is 
from  a  family  of  wealth — where  the  neglect  to  give  proper  pro- 
vision for  play  has  proved  disastrous.  The  article  describing 
what  has  been  done  to  give  some  children  their  own  playhouses 
may  enable  others  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  children  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  but  in  a  similar  spirit. 

"Not  an  easy  matter  if  you  think  about  it  and  recall  your 
own  childish  experiences.  It  is  difficult  to  give  to  a  city  child 
anything  that  will  take  the  place  of  that  corner  of  the  attic  decor- 
ated with  lithographs  and  advertising  pictures,  where  you  tasted 
the  joys  of  privacy,  or  of  that  corner  of  the  orchard  where  all 
the  broken  dishes  were  sure  to  find  lodgment  and  a  welcome,  and 
where  you  first  experienced  the  sense  of  ownership. 

"Never  will  I  forget  my  first  lessons  in  home  making  learned 
in  an  abandoned  chicken  yard  back  of  the  stable  where  were  gath- 
ered all  my  choicest  possessions,  and  where  my  rights  of  privacy 
and  ownership  were  as  carefully  respected  by  my  parents  and 
every  one  else  on  the  place  as  though  my  years  had  been  con- 
siderably more  than  six  and  my  premises  more  dignified  than  a 
chicken  yard.  I  remember  too,  and  the  remembrance  has  had 
much  to  do  with  my  strong  purpose  to  give  a  child  latitude  for 
working  out  its  own  ideas  in  its  surroundings — I  remember  the 
intense  excitement  that  was  caused  in  our  street  by  the  announce- 
ment that  a  family  of  three  children,  neighborhood  playfellows, 
were  to  be  permitted  by  their  parents  to  build  their  own  play- 
house on  a  bit  of  vacant  lot  behind  a  hedge  that  screened  it  from 
the  street. 

"I  remember  with  what  eagerness  we  all  offered  our  services 
as  assistant  carpenters,  masons,  architects  or  decorators,  and  I 
remember  with  what  pride  and  conscientiousness  we  performed  any 


*  Quotations  from  New  York  Sun,  by  courtesy  of  The  Sun. 
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small  tasks  that  were  allotted  us.  A  new  house  was  being  built 
next  door  that  summer,  and  the  children's  parents  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  home  built  playhouse  from  the  intense  interest  with 
which  they  followed  the  building  operations. 

"And  so  they  got  the  necessary  building  mate- 
When  They  Built  Hal       h     proper  tools,  and  were  henceforth 

Their  Own  Playhouse 

left     strictly    alone     with     only     such     help 

and  suggestions  as  they  themselves  asked  for.  And  strangely 
enough  this  help  and  advice  was  invariably  asked  from  the  work- 
men on  the  large  house  rather  than  from  the  parents  and  friends. 
"That  playhouse  provided  occupation  and  amusement  for  all 
the  children  in  the  block  all  that  summer.  It  was  queer,  most 
amazingly  queer,  but  it  was  tolerably  stable — the  friendly  work- 
men saw  to  that — and  it  taught  every  one  of  us  who  had  a  hand 
in  its  building  more  lessons  of  one  kind  or  another  than  I  could 
possibly  enumerate.  The  biggest  lesson  it  taught  me  is  the  lesson 
that  I  am  now  trying  to  turn  to  account  in  my  study  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  city  child. 

"The  first  form  in  which  this  matter  of 
the  creation  of  a  childish  atmosphere  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  after  I  became  a  pro- 
fessional decorator  was  in  doing  a  room  for  a  little  girl,  her  first 
real  room  to  herself.  Hitherto  she  had  shared  the  nursery  with 
her  little  brother,  but  now  she  had  reached  the  dignity  of  ten  years 
and  for  this  important  birthday  was  to  have  her  own  room.  It  was 
really  a  great  question  how  to  express  the  childishness  of  ten  years 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  in  the  furnishings  of  the  room  the 
lesson  of  increased  personal  responsibility  which  it  was  intended 
to  symbolize. 

"I  finally  struck  a  balance  of  childlike  quality  and  grownup 
form  that  brought  a  successful  result.  The  walls  were  a  warm 
pinkish  gray  with  a  border  of  conventional  figure,  with  an  irregular 
lower  edge,  set  on  with  a  white  molding.  The  woodwork  was 
white  enamel,  as  was  the  furniture,  all  of  the  simplest  design. 

"The  dressing  table  was  a  replica  of  the  mother's,  while  the 
crowning  joy  of  all  were  the  silver  furnishings  marked  with  the 
monogram  of  the  little  owner.  The  rug  was  pink  and  gray  and  the 
curtains  and  bed  cover  repeated  the  design  of  the  border  on  the 
walls.  There  was  a  broad  cushioned  window  seat  and  a  low  couch 
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at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  pictures  were  limited  to  a  few 
good  prints  and  etchings  and  a  photograph  or  two. 

''Taking  possession  of  the  new  room,  the  mother  told  me  after- 
ward, brought  about  a  change  in  the  little  girl  that  was  almost 
unbelievable.  The  sense  of  responsibility  that  it  engendered  and 
the  pride  in  herself  and  her  belongings  that  it  developed  have  never 
flagged — and  she  is  a  big  girl  now  too — while  her  childish  spirit 
was  not  disturbed. 

"Another   interesting   commission   that   came 

The  Ballroom  or  the  to  me  was  to  COnvert  an  attic  into  a  play- 
Attic  May  Make  a  roQm  ^  schoolroom.  My  expenditure  was 

Playhouse 

very  strictly  limited,  so  limited  indeed  that  in 

order  to  carry  out  my  principle  of  giving  the  children  opportunity 
for  individualism  I  was  forced  to  restrict  the  rest  of  my  work  to 
fresh  paint  and  the  simplest  sort  of  furniture  and  draperies.  In 
these  instances  my  principle  worked  itself  out  in  a  series  of  in- 
dividual playhouses  which  the  arrangement  of  dormer  windows  in 
the  attic  made  possible. 

"There  were  three  children  in  the  family  and  each  child  had 
his  playhouse.  Before  each  window  I  built  a  partition,  perhaps 
six  feet  high.  In  this  partition  was  a  four- foot  door  and  two  tiny 
windows. 

"The  door  had  a  lock  with  a  key,  and  the  windows  had  roller 
shades.  The  inside  of  the  little  six-  or  seven-foot  square  room 
so  formed  was  furnished  with  a  tiny  cupboard,  two  shelves  and  a 
bench.  The  rest  of  its  furnishings  was  left  entirely  to  its  young 
owner.  It  was  his  house,  and  it  was  as  much  his  castle  as  though 
it  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  forest. 

"The  most  important  commission  I  ever  had  in  this  line  was 
the  conversion  of  a  ballroom  into  a  playroom.  The  room  was  so 
large,  its  outlines  so  irregular  and  its  dormer  windows  so  deep  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  partition  off  the  individual  playhouses. 
Each  child  could  preempt  a  nook  to  himself. 

"The  color  scheme  of  the  room  was  warm  and  cheerful.  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  was  soft  tan  and  the  lower  part  brownish 
red.  The  bright  notes  came  in  the  conventionalized  Dutch  figures 
on  the  frieze  and  in  gay  figured  curtains.  All  the  work  on  the 
walls,  the  cupboards,  the  curtains — indeed  all  the  ornamentation 
was  done  with  good,  strong  outlines  and  firm  color  laid  in  flat,  so 
giving  a  quaint  touch  of  primitiveness. 
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"A  feature  of  this  room  were  the  cupboards  and  seats  that 
ran  almost  all  around  it  except  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  black- 
board. The  cupboards  were  built  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  and 
in  two  corners.  They  were  low  enough  to  serve  the  shortest  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  deep  enough  to  stow  away  no  end  of  toys. 
Each  child  had  his  own  cupboard  and  it  was  his  private  property, 
only  open  to  inspection  on  certain  official  visiting  days. 

"The  bench  and  window  seats  were  low  and  broad  enough  to 
sit  on  tailor  fashion.  In  the  bow  window  was  a  canary,  a  globe 
of  goldfish  and  a  doll  house  for  the  little  girl  member  of  the 
family. 

"The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  chiefly  sporting  prints  and 
good  colored  prints  illustrating  nursery  tales.  Any  desire  to  cut 
out  and  paste  up  pictures  could  be  gratified  on  the  inside  of  cup- 
board doors. 

"The  centre  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  the  sand  box,  the 
idea  of  which  at  first  filled  the  mother  of  the  family  with  per- 
turbation, but  on  my  positive  assurance  that  I  would  devise  a  box 
that  positively  would  not  spill  over  she  let  me  have  it. 

"The  box  was  6  by  9  feet.  The  sides  were  fifteen  inches  high 
and  built  in  the  form  of  two  steps  seven  inches  broad.  The  sand 
filled  in  under  these  steps,  and  only  with  deliberate  intent  could  ft 
be  made  to  spill  over. 

"But  what  of  the  city  children  for  whom  there 

A  Peter  Pan  House  .  , , .  ,     ,,  ... 

is  no  attic  or  ballroom  to  convert  into  an 

ideal  playroom?  What  of  the  little  child  of  the  apartment  house? 
How  is  this  play  instinct  to  be  trained  ?  How  is  his  individuality  to 
be  respected  in  the  five-room  home  to  which  circumstances  have 
allotted  him?  Is  he  to  have  none  of  the  inalienable  privileges  of 
the  scientifically  studied  child  simply  because  his  parents  do  not 
happen  to  have  an  unused  ballroom?" 

"It  was  not  a  New  York  woman  who  answered  these  questions 
satisfactorily  but  a  certain  well  beloved  grandmother  from  the  West, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  theories  of  child  individuality,  and 
wouldn't  have  cared  if  she  had,  but  who  out  of  the  love  she  had 
for  him  invented  and  built  for  her  little  grandson  the  most  fas- 
cinating playhouse  in  the  world,  a  Peter  Pan  house. 

"Peter  Pan,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a  house  which  had  doors 
and  windows,  but  neither  walls  nor  roof.  And  this  is  the  way 
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the  grandmother  in  the  West  built  the  little  boy  of  New  York 
apartment  a  Peter  Pan  house. 

"She  had  the  village  carpenter  build  a  good,  stout  screen,  not 
too  heavy,  but  still  strong  and  firm.  It  was  perhaps  five  feet  high, 
and  had  three  broad  wings,  strongly  hinged.  In  the  middle  sec- 
tion was  an  opening  fitted  with  a  door,  hinged  of  course  and  with 
a  lock  and  key,  and  in  the  two  side  wings  were  tiny  square  win- 
dows with  a  little  sash,  which  was  really  much  better  than  if  it 
had  had  glass,  for  if  you  wanted  to  put  your  head  out  in  a  hurry 
you  didn't  have  to  stop  to  open  the  window. 

"When  the  screen  came  home  from  the  carpenter  the  grand- 
mother set  to  work  to  carry  out  her  idea  of  the  childish  ideal. 
In  her  work  the  wall  paper  man  was  her  first  assistant.  The  out- 
side was  papered  with  a  simple  brown,  that  being  a  good  color 
for  any  house. 

"Beside  the  door  was  pasted  a  pot  with  a  rose  vine  growing 
up  from  it  and  clambering  over  a  green  paper  lattice  pasted  over 
the  door.  Under  each  window  were  pasted  pots  of  flowering  plants. 

"The  inside  the  wise  grandmother  left  chiefly  for  the  little 
boy  to  decorate.  There  were  little  roller  shades  at  the  windows 
and  tiny  muslin  curtains  too,  tied  back.  Over  the  door  was  a 
row  of  birds,  and  around  the  windows  were  a  few  pictures  of 
nursery  tales.  But  for  the  most  part  the  plain  paper  of  the  inside 
was  left  for  the  little  boy's  own  ideas  to  be  worked  out. 

"The  little  boy  has  had  the  Peter  Pan  house  for  two  years  and 
now  shares  it  with  his  little  brother.  It  is  the  most  valued  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  apartment,  his  mother  says,  both  from  her  point  of 
view  and  his  own.  From  the  first  day  he  had  it  he  has  insisted  on 
all  the  rights  of  ownership.  When  he  is  in  his  house  he  is  not  to 
be  disturbed.  A  knock  on  the  door  is  the  only  signal  that  gains 
his  attention. 

"In  whatever  corner  of  the  apartment  it  may  be  placed  he 
plays  contentedly  and  happily,  and  is  seriously  disturbed  if  any 
of  his  belongings  are  put  elsewhere  than  in  his  own  house.  He 
has  decorated  the  inside  with  wonderful  birds  and  animals,  and 
his  mother  has  provided  a  funny  squatty  chair  and  table  that 
furnish  it  wherever  it  may  be. 

"It  keeps  the  living  room  from  being  littered  with  toys  and 
on  the  other  hand  makes  a  little  nursery  in  any  room  it  may  be. 
When  the  little  boy  was  sick  last  winter  and  it  was  necessary  to 
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keep  him  in  bed  for  a  few  days  he  was  perfectly  contented  there 
after  his  house  had  been  placed  around  his  bed.  When  his  mother 
came  to  administer  medicine  or  even  to  look  at  him  she  knocked  at 
the  door  and  stooping  entered  through  the  door." 


FROM  SASKATCHEWAN' 

A  combination  of  school  gardening  and  municipal  government 
training  for  children  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  in  Weyburn, 
Saskatchewan.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  like  municipalities,  with 
nine  townships  of  thirty-six  sections  each,  on  a  scale  of  six  feet  to 
the  mile.  Within  this  area,  in  one  garden,  are  two  forest  reserves. 
The  pupils  surveyed  the  land,  having  a  north  and  south  road  every 
mile  and  an  east  and  west  road  every  two  miles.  The  pupils  of  the 
two  higher  rooms  receive  one  section,  those  of  the  two  lower  rooms 
a  half  section.  The  land  was  sold  to  the  children  and  each  owner 
placed  his  notice  board  with  name,  section,  township  and  range  on  his 
plot.  A  reeve,  councillors,  secretary-treasurer,  weed-inspectors, 
legal  advisors  were  elected,  each  councillor  having  a  portion  of  the 
municipality  to  advise  over,  to  see  that  all  tools  are  returned  to  the 
school  and  all  roads  kept  open  and  straight.  Books  will  be  given  as 
prizes  for  the  best  gardens. 

Weyburn  has  been  doing  progressive  work  in  other  recreational 
lines,  also,  especially  in  participating  in  a  provincial  children's  music 
festival.  Remarkable  interest  has  been  aroused,  as  well  as  a  new 
sense  of  musical  education.  One  observer  noticed  three  little  girls 
at  the  elimination  contests,  listening  to  a  rival  choir.  "A  glance  of 
disdain  greeted  an  infinitesimal  delay  in  attack ;  a  slight  prolonging 
of  the  first  'a'  in  'Canada'  provoked  a  scornful  'They  must  be 
English/  and  a  particularly  good  diminuendo  passage  was  greeted 
with  applause." 


PLAYGROUNDS  STARTED  BY  ELLSWORTH  COLLIERIES 

COMPANY 

The  beginning  of  playgrounds  in  Cokeburg  and  Ellsworth,  Penn- 
sylvania, under  the  direction  of  the  sociological  department  of  the 
Ellsworth  Collieries  Company,  took  the  form  of  summer  playgrounds 
open  for  seven  weeks.  The  Cokeburg  playground  was  equipped  with 
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three  seesaws,  one  concrete  wading  pool  16  feet  by  24  feet,  parallel 
bars,  one  sliding  board  of  maple,  highly  polished,  20  feet  long,  one 
sandbox  12  feet  by  15  feet,  one  sandbox  9  feet  by  12  feet,  four  high 
swings,  ten  lower  swings,  three  baby  swings  which  were  baskets 
swung  from  chains.  The  equipment  was  added  gradually  so  that 
there  was  always  something  new.  In  addition  a  small  supply  house 
was  provided  containing  nine  sand  buckets,  two  dozen  wooden  sand 
shovels,  two  dozen  tin  sand  forms,  three  sprinkling  cans,  three  soft 
balls,  one  first  aid  box.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  boys  and  girls 
were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  seventy.  The 
playgrounds  have  also  been  used  by  mothers  and  babes  and  as  a 
social  center  in  the  evening.  A  bowling  alley  was  started  and  left  for 
the  men  to  complete. 

The  Ellsworth  playground  was  located  as  near  the  foreign 
speaking  people  of  the  community  as  possible  upon  an  unsightly 
spot  covered  with  weeds  and  debris.  The  ground  was  ploughed, 
rolled  and  enclosed  with  a  durable  fence  of  locust  posts  and  woven 
wire.  Next  year  vines  and  flowers  will  be  planted  and  an  effort  made 
to  make  a  beautiful  spot  as  well  as  a  happy  spot  as  it  already  is. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

MANUAL   OF    PLAY 

By   WILLIAM    BYRON    FORBUSH.      Published   by   Geo.    W.    Jacobs    &    Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

This  book  represents  an  important  step  in  the  play  and  recreation 
movement.  The  movement  has  had  as  yet  comparatively  little  literature 
and  many  people  have  felt  the  need  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manual 
which  should  suggest  various  lines  of  study  growing  out  of  the  play  move- 
ment and  give  a  basis  for  planning  developments.  Perhaps  some  readers 
will  feel  that  this  manual  is  too  brief,  that  it  is  more  an  outline  than  a 
manual,  yet  used  with  the  bibliography  appended  it  will  fill  a  need.  The 
author  treats  play  mainly  as  informal,  spontaneous,  free  expression;  his 
chief  interest  is  in  the  home,  in  free  play  rather  than  games;  his  object  to 
lead  to  a  "revival  of  the  play  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  parents,  to  a  greater 
thoughtfulness  in  the  presentation  and  use  of  toys,  and  to  a  richer  home 
life."  He  has  brought  together  many  of  the  important  opinions  of  thinkers 
and  leaders  in  the  study  of  children's  play  and  much  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  quotations  from  such  leaders. 

Parents  would  need  to  "bring  up"  two  or  three  families  in  order  to 
utilize  all  the  fascinating  suggestions  for  "things  to  do."  Plays  for  children 
at  each  stage  of  development  are  given,  besides  many  attractive  plans  for 
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family  plays,  and  fifty  play  devices.  Play  leaders  who  would  carry  out  the 
ideas  and  spirit  of  the  plays  would  surely  never  need  to  worry  about  their 
attendance. 

A  graded  and  annotated  list  of  playthings,  toys,  and  home  occupations 
upon  the  basis  of  Johnson's  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games"  is  appended. 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  STORIES  FOR  STORYTELLING,  PREPARED 
FOR  USE  IN   THE  GRADES 

By  I.  O.  MACKENZIE,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  California.     Price,  twenty-five  cents 

A  splendid  list  of  stories  well  adapted  to  each  grade  is  given  in  this 
little  bo'oklet.  The  compiler  has  scoured  far  and  near  through  most  of  the 
well-known  books  of  tales  and  farther  to  find  these  stories  and  the  result 
is  a  list  of  value  to  storytellers  in  home,  school  or  playground. 

SWEDISH    SONG   GAMES 

By   VALBORG   KASTMAN   and   GRETA   KOHLER.      Published  by   Ginn   and    Co.,    Boston,    New 
York,    Chicago.      Price,    seventy-five   cents 

This  interesting  book  of  games,  including  many  new  ones  and  many 
familiar  to  American  play  leaders  in  slightly  different  form,  will  find  appre- 
ciative readers.  The  games  are  dramatic,  with  good  use  of  climax.  The 
wise  leader  will  quickly  select  those  of  greater  artistic  value,  and  those  in 
which  the  fun  of  the  game  is  not  lost  through  too  long  a  series  of  stanzas 
to  be  learned  and  sung. 

AESTHETIC    DANCING 

By  EMIL  RATH,  Dean  of  Normal  College,  North  American  Gymnastic  Union,  Indianapolis. 
Published  by  The  A.   S.   Barnes  Company,   381   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,   1914. 

Price,  $1.50  net 

Explicit  directions  for  aesthetic  dancing,  from  a  description  of  the 
foundation  positions  of  the  feet  and  arms  to  the  aesthetic  interpreta- 
tion of  Offenbach's  Barcarolle,  are  given  in  this  book.  Preparatory  exer- 
cises, increasingly  difficult,  and  various  dance  steps  and  poses  are  described 
in  detail.  The  poses  and  movements  are  profusely  illustrated,  so  that  even 
an  amateur  could  follow  the  directions. 


PHOTO  PUBLICITY 

SLIDES  and  PHOTOGRAPHS 
on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 


HINE   PHOTO   CO.,    Lincoln    Park,    Yonkers,    N.    Y. 
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Rich m ond,    Virginia 

FOLK  DANCING  ON  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
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an  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  Shower  baths  need 
no  words  of  commendation.  Everyone  recog- 
nizes their  vital  importance — particularly  for 
recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  easily  solved  when  you  investigate 

<Du  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of 
scalding  or  extreme  cold  shocksto  user  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There 
is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  repairs  or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and 
self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  cost 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than 
any  other  shower  mixer  in  the 
world. 

The   mosl   modernly   equipped    Municipal 
Playgrounds,   Leading   Clubs,  Hotels,    Gym- 
nasiums, Colleges,  Largest  Industrial 
Plants  and  fine  residences  use  and 
recommend    the  Ingham  Shower      , 
Mixer. 

Hadn't  you  better  investigate 
the  Ingham?  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  mail  you  our  illustrated,  de- 


scriptive booklet.      "A  Good  Mixer."     Send   for  it   now. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 

1210  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


You  can  help  THE  PLAYGROUND  by  mentioning  it  when  you  write  to  advertisers 


MOULTHROP  CHAIR  DESK 


The  Most  Valuable  and  Efficient 

Results  for  Pupil,    Teacher, 

Room,  Building,  and 

Admistration 

We  Get  Results,  So  Can  You 

Our  Desk  gives  us  results  because 
"IT  PROVES  UP" 

on  the  claims  we  make  for  it 
to  the  trade 

\Vrite  for  Information 

LANGSLOW,FOWLERCO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NIEDECKEN  MIXER 


THE 


Incomparable 
Shower  Control 


Write  for 

BULLETIN  P.  G.  5 

HOFFMANN  (Si  BILLINGS  MFG.  CO, 

MilwaxiKee,  Wis. 


After  a  working  day  of  fourteen  hours  in 
one  of  the  stores  last  year,  one  woman  sell- 
ing waists  said,  "Tired?  I've  been  wishing 
all  day  that  I  was  a  horse;  then  I'd  have 
somebody  to  look  out  for  my  interests."  The  Early  Christmas  Shopping 
campaign  is  trying  to  look  out  for  her  interests.  Will  you  help? 


Christmas 
Shopping 


You  can  help  THE  PLAYGROUND  by  mentioning  it  rvhen  you  write  to  advertisers 
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Build  your  Christinas  Entertainment 
around  the  Victor 

Whether  it  is  the  silent  night  of  Christmas  eve,  the  shining  star  of  Bethlehem,  the 
morn  with  its  joyous  bells  and  happy  carols,  or  the  toys  on  the  tree;  whether  the  central 
thought  of  the  exercise  be  the  Christ  Child,  the  merry  "Kris  Kringle"  or  the  wonderful 
"Santa  Claus"  with  reindeer,  sledge,  bells,  pack  and  all — the  Victor  records  will  tell  your 
pupils  the  story.  They  should  all  hear  these  records  in  cele- 
brating the  greatest  day  of  the  year  for  children. 


f  Jest  'fore  Christmas 
35350^  The  Doll's  Wooing—  2. 

(.  Plum  Tree 

88138    Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht 


..,Q1,  f  Stille  Nacht,  heilige  Nacht 

63813 


Victor  XXV-Type  A 
$67.50  special  quota- 
tion to  schools  only. 

When  this  new  and  im- 
proved type  of  Victor  is 
not  in  use, the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


The  Sugar 

Patten 

Schumann-Heink 
Nebe  Quartet 
(with  chimes) 

64106    Holy  Night  Evan  Williams 

31873    Christmas  Songs  and  Carols 

Victor  Mixed  Chorus 

74187    Star  of  Bethlehem  Evan  Williams 

,, 41 .  f  While  Shepherds  Watched  Victor  Chorus 

35412  1  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear 
,„,.  I  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells  Percy  Hemus 

35335 1  Cnristmas  Ligntf  Behold  Peerless  Quartet 

16996    Adeste  Fidelis  Trinity  Choir 

Nazareth  Lyric  Quartet 

The  First  Nowell 

Birthday  of  a  King  Lambert  Murphy 

Babes  in  Toyland        Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
Hallelujah  Chorus 

Victor  Chorus  and 
Sousa's  Band  1.00 

Is  there  a  Victor  in  your  school? 
The  pupils  will  be  glad  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  help  secure  one  for 
a  Christmas  gift.  Then  the  Victor 
would  make  every  day  a  day  of  music 
in  your  school. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


17647- 

60083 
60080 
31770 


j$1.25 

3.00 

}      .75 

1.00 

1.00 
1.50 

j    1.25 

|    1.25 
.75 


.75 
.75 


You  can  help  THE  PLAYGROUND  by  mentioning  it  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE 

A  balance  of  $17,000  remaining  of  the  $78,000,  appropriated 
by  Congress,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  up  the  alleys  of  the  national  capital,  was 
expended  in  converting  Willow  Tree  Alley  into  a  combination 
park  and  playground.  It  is  still  enclosed  on  four  sides,  however, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  later  it  may  be  possible  to  get  an  appropriation 
for  purchasing  the  property  surrounding  so  that  the  whole  may 
become  a  splendid,  open  playground.  The  children,  as  well  as  the 
adults  of  this  district,  will  long  be  grateful  for  Mrs.  Wilson's 
beautiful  life 

Some  of  the  children  on  the  Dallas  playgrounds  suggested 
that  a  memorial  service  be  held  at  the  hour  of  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson's  funeral.  The  children  placed  the  flag  at  half  mast  and 
with  the  best  music  that  they  could  secure  sang  the  hymns  which 
were  said  to  be  Mrs.  Wilson's  favorites.  One  of  the  ministers  of 
the  city  was  called  upon  to  speak  a  few  words  in  memorial  of  Mrs. 
Wilson's  public  service. 


TREBLING  THE  USE  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 

William  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Indiana,  who  has  been  retained  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  as  a  "consulting  agent" 
in  introducing  pre-vocational  training  into  six  elementary  schools, 
advocates  better  use  of  school,  library  and  playground  facilities 
through  an  altered  schedule  of  hours  of  use.  "It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  four  hours  in  the  school  class  rooms,  supplemented  by 
one  hour  of  suitable  activity  in  the  school  auditorium  are  worth 
more  than  five  hours  in  the  classroom  alone.  After  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  playgrounds  are  overwhelmed  with  children  and  are 
utterly  inadequate  for  the  number  using  them.  By  alternating 
the  children  between  the  school  auditorium,  workshops,  library 
and  playgrounds,  one-third  of  the  children  may  be  in  the  audi- 
torium, while  one-third  may  be  on  the  playground  and  the  remain- 
ing one-third  in  the  workshops  and  libraries.  Such  an  alteration 
would  treble  the  capacity  of  these  facilities.  If  the  facilities  are 
to  be  used  continuously  during  the  day,  better  equipment  and 
leadership  and  higher  cost  of  operation  are  justifiable. 
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BETSY  HEAD  MEMORIAL  PLAYGROUND 

"The  wasted  street  time  of  the  child  must  be  eliminated — 
also  the  wasted  time  of  the  playground.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
schools  to  keep  the  child  in  the  best  condition  to  be  taught. " 


BETSY  HEAD  MEMORIAL  PLAYGROUND 

The  breaking  of  ground  for  the  Betsy  Head  Playground  in 
Brownsville,  New  York  City,  took  place  with  impressive  ceremo- 
nies under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Recreation  Commission  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  fifteenth.  A  parade  of  2,000 
school  children  of  the  district  and  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  preceded  the  official  breaking  of  ground  by  General  Win- 
gate,  president  of  the  commission.  Work  will  be  pushed  on  the 
new  playground  which,  when  completed,  will  have  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  splendid  modern  recreation  park,  mother's  pavilions, 
swimming  tanks,  tennis  courts,  ball  fields. 

The  $189,000  received  by  the  city  through  the  will  of  Betsy 
Head  will  be  used  in  equipping  the  four-acre  field  which  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $325,000,  assessed  upon  the  property 
owners  of  Brownsville. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Playground  Directors  recommended  the  following  plan  for  the 
extension  of  playground  supervision.  The  report  was  adopted 
by  both  boards  in  April,  1914. 

1.  That  the  board  of  playground  directors  of  the  city  of 
Oakland  be  given  the  general  control  and  supervision  of 
the  activities,  including  the  appointment  and  control  of 
playground  teachers  and  the  equipment  of  the  elementary 
school  playgrounds  outside  of  school  hours 

2.  That  wherever  practicable  this  supervision  be  exercised 
in  behalf  of  adults  as  well  as  school  children,  and  include 
all  school  athletics,  games,  plays,  dancing,  evening  recre- 
ation centers  in  school  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  needs  of 
the  school  department,   shower  baths,  dressing  rooms, 
playground  supply  room,  pageants  and  festivals 
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3.  That   the  superintendent  of  recreation  of   the  city  of 
Oakland  be  made  exofficio  director  of  school  playgrounds 

4.  That  the  expense  of  equipment,  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  playgrounds  be  borne  equally  by  the 
board  of  education  and  the  board  of  playground  directors 
of  the  city  of  Oakland 

5.  That  the  relation  of  the  director  of  school  playgrounds  to 
the  school  principal  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  other 
assistants  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 

6.  '  That  the  school  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  the 

school  playground  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  playground 
supervisors,  when  he  is  present;  and  that  playground 
supervisors  shall  be  responsible  to  him  when  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  school 

7.  That  copies  of  all  rules  and  regulations  governing  school 
yard   playgrounds  or  recreation  centers  or  playground 
supervisors  shall  be  furnished  to  school  principals 

8.  That  the  director  of  playgrounds  shall  have  no  control  of 
physical  education  activities  held  during  school  hours, 
but  that  he  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  such 
activities  and  of  playground  supervision  outside  of  school 
hours,  on  holidays  and  during  vacations 

We  believe  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
community  and  will  make  for  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
management.  By  combining  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers 
under  the  same  department  with  the  municipal  grounds  there  will 
be  a  saving  in  overhead  expense  and  since  the  recreation  depart- 
ment already  employs  a  superintendent  and  maintains  an  organi- 
zation, we  shall  avoid  duplication  of  officials. 

This  plan  arises  from  actual  experience  in  other  cities  and  is  in 
line  with  the  tendency  for  centralized  authority  and  fixed  responsi- 
bility in  municipal  government. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant  outside  school  hours.  The  adoption 
of  this  plan  will  provide  for  the  use  of  school  grounds  and  buildings 
and  can  be  made  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  people  if  sufficient  funds 
are  provided. 

A  great  saving  will  be  effected  in  future  expenditures  for 
improvements  and  purchase  of  land  for  playgrounds  if  we  use 
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CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

the  present  school  property  as  a  nucleus  in  each  section  of  the 
community. 

We  believe  the  need  for  playgrounds  should  be  met  by  select- 
ing a  number  of  schools  in  various  representative  sections  of  the 
city,  particularly  in  those  districts  not  served  by  existing  play- 
grounds. These  schools  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  area, 
attendance,  and  location.  Many  school  grounds  are  too  small  to 
be  useful  as  regular  playgrounds.  Some  grounds  are  suitable  to  be 
used  after  school  hours  on  school  days  only,  and  should  be  closed 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  A  few  school  grounds  are  too  small 
or  the  school  attendance  too  low  to  warrant  their  being  opened  in 
any  case. 

A  further  reason  for  this  procedure  is  for  economy  in  cost. 
This  being  a  new  department  of  the  school  activities  it  is  unlikely 
that  funds  can  be  secured  to  open  and  supervise  all  school  play- 
grounds even  if  this  were  advisable. 

The  plan  presented  herewith  will  meet  the  most  urgent  play 
needs  of  the  community  for  the  present  and  may  be  accomplished 
with  funds  obtainable  in  the  next  annual  school  budget. 

GEO  E.  DICKIE 

Supt.  of  Recreation    '       .   .  ~ 
A    -   „  \  Joint  Comm. 

A.  S.  BARKER 

Supt.  of  Schools 


CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

At  the  conference  on  social  centers  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  June  and  July,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  great  need  of  leader- 
ship if  the  social  center  movement  is  to  accomplish  what  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  should.  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  speaking  on  this  topic, 
said :  "We  have  got  to  build  the  machinery  of  democracy  ourselves. 
We  cannot  have  it  made  and  handed  to  us  and  then  be  told  how  to 
use  it.  We  must  build  it  ourselves  and  use  it  ourselves.  We  are 
all  a  little  lazy  and  a  great  many  of  us  are  not  enterprising  and 
even  though  the  school  buildings  are  open  we  need  somebody  to 
beckon  us  into  them.  No  organizing  has  ever  been  done  without 
an  organizer.  This  organizer  must  be  our  secretary. 

"This  work  must  be  done  by  a  paid  public  servant.  This  job 
of  civic  secretary  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  jobs  in  every 
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community.  The  school  men  are  the  men  to  do  this.  They  are 
the  men  who  can  best  bring  us  together  in  order  that  we  may 
educate  one  another." 

A  message  from  President  Wilson  expressed  his  "sincere  and 
growing  interest  in  the  program  and  method"  of  social  center 
development.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
P.  P.  Claxton,  giving  the  chief  address  at  the  opening  meeting, 
strongly  endorsed  the  official  recognition  of  community  organiza- 
tion as  public  service,  especially  that  the  school  principal,  or  some 
other  appointee  of  the  school  board,  should  be  chief  clerk  of  the 
election,  when  the  schoolhouse  is  used  as  a  polling  place.  Superin- 
tendent J.  H.  Mills,  of  Ogden,  Utah;  C.  C.  Kelso,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Purvin,  of  Chicago,  gave  experiences  in  social 
center  work  which  had  brought  many  of  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive states  to  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  legislation  to  place  com- 
munity service  of  this  type  upon  an  official  basis. 

The  conference  approved  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
present  law  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  providing  that  every  school 
district  which  is  organized  for  social  center  work  shall  provide  a 
civic  secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings  and  the  securing  of  speakers.  He  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  each  meeting  of  the 
citizens'  organization,  half  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  school 
board,  half  by  the  State. 


The  girl  without  a  play  center  is  mother    to    the    woman 
without  a  home. 

CLARENCE  A.  PERRY 
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Every  part  of  America  manifests  increased  interest  in  recrea- 
tion. At  the  annual  conference  of  mayors  and  other  municipal 
officers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Mayor  O'Neill  said  that  one 
reason  it  was  difficult  to  eradicate  social  evils  was  because  of  the 
lack  of  innocent  amusement.  Walter  Weyl  writing  of  the  new 
democracy  says,  "City  playgrounds  are  expensive,  but  are  cheaper 
than  burial  grounds."  Hon.  Robert  Speer,  formerly  mayor  of 
Denver  declares,  "Cities  are  measured  today  more  than  ever 
before  by  the  happiness  of  the  people.  That  city  is  the  greatest 
which  gives  to  its  citizens  the  most  in  protection,  education,  recrea- 
tion, amusement  and  beauty." 

In  a  recent  address  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Governor  Glynn  said: 
"Around  our  public  schools  I  would  have  playgrounds,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  The  springtime  of  youth  is  the  time  to  inculcate 
the  idea  of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to 
do  this  than  on  the  playground  of  sport  and  youthful  rivalry." 

Charles  W.  Eliot  writes,  "I  have  been  glad  to  see  how  rapidly 
the  playground  campaign  has  succeeded.  In  China,  it  was  quite 
extraordinary  to  realize  how  the  complete  absence  of  out-of-door 
sports  has  affected  the  physical  condition  of  the  governing  class 
and  the  temper  of  the  whole  people." 

"Better  than  anything  that  has  been  developed  in  Europe  are 
the  children's  playgrounds  in  the  Chicago  park  system,"  was  the 
opinion  of  M.  A.  Schramack,  director  of  the  French  prison  system. 

A  New  York  business  man  writes: 

In  reply  to  your  query  of  the  6th,  I  wish  to 

In  Glasgow  Sixty  »     ••          n  •    t  •  i_       •    i_    • 

Years  Ago  say  *  enJ°y  a"  information  as  to  what  is  being 

done  in  the  direction  of  playgrounds.     Had  I 

the  means  there  would  be  one  at  least  every  20  city  blocks.  I  had 
to  get  my  play  on  the  dirty  streets  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  about 
60  years  ago  andean  remember  how  we  were  hounded  by  the  police. 
We  seemed  to  be  running  against  snags  all  the  time,  and  I  know 
while  I  was  no  angel,  I  was  far  from  being  a  bad  boy.  I  began 
work  at  9  and  am  in  harness  yet,  but  I  love  to  see  the  children  at 
play  especially  where  there  is  some  one  overseeing  it,  so  that  the 
strong  are  kept  in  control  and  the  weak  have  a  chance  to  develop 
and  enjoy  themselves. 

The   California   Development   Board, — a   league   of  all   the 
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commercial  organizations  of  the  state,  formed  in  the  interest  of 
making  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  ready  to  handle  intelli- 
gently the  influx  of  immigrant  population  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, — sent  out  letters  to  the  organi- 
zations throughout  the  state,  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
recreation  and  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  immigration. 

Medical  men  are  increasingly  recognizing  the  relation  of 
recreation  to  their  problems.  Dr.  Krause  recommends  sane  sport 
as  the  best  insurance  against  old  age  for  a  man  of  fifty  years.  The 
Board,  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical 
Society  declared  itself  an  earnest  advocate  of  play  not  only  for 
children  but  for  men  and  women.  Dr.  Mabon,  Superintendent 
of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  says,  "The  horrible 
monotony  of  specialized  labor  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  unbalance 
the  minds  of  the  workers.  There  is  nothing  so  restful  as  variety." 
If  this  variety  cannot  be  found  in  labor,  can  it  not  be  found  in 
play? 

An  experienced  worker  in  anti-tuberculosis  ranks,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  protested  against  curtailing  the  amount  expended  for 
physical  training  in  schools.  He  asserted  that  proper  physical 
exercise  in  a  child  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  will  do  wonders 
towards  making  that  child  a  strong  adult.  "If  something  has  to 
be  curtailed,  let  it  be  branches  which  demand  indoor  life  and 
sitting  still." 

The  suicide  rate  in  the  small  cities  in  this  country  leaped  from 
13.6  per  100,000  for  the  decade  ending  1910  to  19.8  for  1911.  The 
report  states,  "Causes  for  suicide  seem  to  be  more  potent  as  the 
race  progresses  and  its  interests  become  more  complex,  giving  rise 
to  social  and  moral  discontent."  If  recreation  offers  an  antidote 
to  this  increasing  complexity,  is  not  recreation  one  of  the  most 
vital  interest  of  today? 

Mary  Fanton  Roberts  writes  in  The  Craftsman,  "We  shall 
not  develop  fully  as  a  nation  without  the  enjoyment  of  emotional 
arts,  because  no  people  can  achieve  all  that  the  sensitive  among 
them  desire  without  expressing  the  hunger  for  beauty  that  is  deep 
in  their  hearts.  A  nation  must  sing,  must  dance,  must  make  its 
own  music  to  realize  its  portion  of  the  world's  power  of  beauty. 
We  certainly  can  never  convert  a  nation  to  the  knowledge  and 
value  and  joy  of  a  beautiful  rhythmical  expression  through  instruc- 
tion in  dancing,  through  lectures  and  essays  and  schools.  The 
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desire  for  it  has  got  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
its  growth  as  an  art  has  got  to  be  the  spontaneous  naive  and 
joyous  expression  of  that  desire." 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch,  of  Greenwich  House,  New  York,  has  made 
an  interesting  study  of  the  street  gang.  She  finds  that  one  of  the 
three  important  causes  of  the  present  form  of  gang  life  is  inade- 
quate recreation  for  the  younger  boys.  She  recommends  provid- 
ing more  recreation  centers  in  every  industrial  neighborhood  and 
providing  afternoon  recreation  centers  for  children. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  problem  of  the  adolescent  girl  in  suggesting  the  next  steps 
places  first  on  the  list  the  multiplication  of  recreation,  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  on  playgrounds  properly  supervised. 

The  chief  of  police  in  a  certain  city,  and  it  is  a  good  city,  was 
asked  by  the  vice  commission  if,  through  his  patrolmen,  he  would 
count  the  girls  under  eighteen  years,  or  apparently  under  eighteen 
years,  who  were  out  upon  the  streets  between  the  hours  of  ten- 
thirty  at  night  and  two-thirty  in  the  morning.  They  were  not  to 
count  the  bad  girls,  not  girls  in  the  dance  hall,  nor  in  the  theatre, 
nor  those  who  were  properly  escorted,  nor  those  who  were  evidently 
going  to  some  definite  place,  with  some  definite  purpose,  but  just 
the  girls  who  were  idling  along  seeking  some  diversion,  some 
amusement — girls  who  were  loitering  on  the  edge  of  that  precipice 
over  which  so  many  fall  to  destruction.  In  one  night  the  patrol- 
men counted  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-six  girls  in  the  first  bloom 
of  their  youth  and  innocence.  And  we  all  know,  and  the  patrol- 
men knew  that  these  girls  were  every  one  in  danger. 

In  reporting  on  the  social  activities  of  the  Bellevue  Tubercu- 
losis Clinic,  Miss  Sara  E.  Shaw,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  says 
that  many  times  they  find  the  reason  which  boys  give  for  delin- 
quency is  "No  room  to  play  games  nowhere."  If  he  stays  in  the 
home  "something  always  busts  and  it's  blamed  on  me." 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Living  and  Labor  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  in  their  report  prepared  after 
three  years  of  labor  state  that  a  living  wage  must  be  sufficiently 
ample  to  provide  for  recreation  for  the  family. 

At  one  of  the  Hampton  negro  conferences  there  was  a  very 
spirited  discussion  as  to  the  need  of  recreation  for  negroes.  While 
some  of  the  workers  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  right  of  recreation 
to  an  important  place,  yet  the  general  sense  of  the  conference  was 
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that  work  must  be  done  at  once  to  provide  elevating,  organized 
play  instead  of  loafing  and  loitering;  that  the  church  and  the  school 
have  too  long  said,  " Don't."  Instances  were  given  of  the  enthusi- 
astic reception  of  opportunities  for  such  recreation. 

George  A.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  Parks 
An  Attempt  to  Give      .     Hartford,   Conn.,   made  a  study  of  the 

Every  Child  in  the  '  J  . 

City  of  Hartford  an  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  in 
Opportunity  to  Play  Hartford  and  found  that  out  of  1 1 ,000  child- 
ren only  about  one- third  were  so  situated  that 

they  could  use  the  existing  playgrounds,  that  about  8,000  children 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  while  out  of  school  during  the 
vacation. 

A  careful  search  was  made  for  vacant  lots  throughout  the 
city  which  might  be  used  for  playgrounds  and  plans  drawn  up  to 
arrange  sufficient  playgrounds  on  these  vacant  lots  so  that  no 
child  in  the  city  would  need  to  go  more  than  five  minutes  walk 
from  home  in  order  to  play  on  one  of  the  grounds.  All  the  owners 
consulted  consented  to  the  use  of  their  lands  for  play  purposes 
without  expense  to  the  city. 

The  Juvenile  Commission  of  Hartford  recommended  to  the 
city  government  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  help  meet  the 
expense  of  this  work.  $2,500  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  Parker  reports  that  owners  of  private  property  were  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  what  effect  the  establishment  of  playgrounds 
on  their  unused  land  would  have  on  the  tenants  of  houses  near-by 
and  were  a  little  reluctant  to  have  the  playgrounds  installed. 
After  the  playgrounds  were  established,  however,  they  were  very 
favorable  and  other  owners  of  their  own  accord  suggested  that 
playgrounds  be  put  on  their  premises. 

Addison  Bain,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  playground  and  recreation  work  of  his  city 
that  he  offered  to  serve  as  park  superintendent  without  salary 
since  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  enable  the  city  to 
employ  such  a  worker. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  believing  that  in  the  public  playground  may 
be  found  a  substitute  for  the  saloon  through  providing  recreation, 
entertainment  and  a  place  to  spend  leisure  hours,  has  made  co- 
operation with  the  recreation  movement  one  of  the  prominent 
activities  of  its  department  of  physical  education.  The  National 
Physical  Education  Department  has  issued  a  bulletin  of  suggestions 
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for  a  Loyal  Temperance  League  field  day,  giving  program,  hints 
and  games. 

A  collection  was  taken  up  among  the  people  of  one  district 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  which  there  were  no  playgrounds  and  a 
green  sward  by  St.  David's  Church  equipped  and  supervised  as  a 
playground  for  babies. 

A  night  policeman  in  Monongahela,  Pa.,  secured  lights  for  a 
small  lot  and  taught  thirty  or  forty  boys  boxing  and  other  forms 
of  athletics  several  hours  each  evening. 

Streets  Closed  for         The  late  Mavor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City, 

Play  was  always  the  friend  of  boys  and  baseball. 

Acting  with  Mr.  Stover,  then  Commissioner 

of  parks ;  the  mayor  once  turned  over  West  Street  in  the  warehouse 
and  pier  district,  which  was  practically  deserted  on  Sunday,  to 
the  boys  for  baseball  on  that  day.  Asked  under  what  law  they 
acted,  the  commissioner  replied,  "The  law  of  common  sense  and 
good  nature."  At  another  time  a  lad  wrote  to  Mayor  Gaynor, 
complaining  that  when  he  and  his  companions  were  playing  ball  on 
a  vacant  lot  with  the  permission  of  the  owner,  the  police  drove 
them  away.  Mayor  Gaynor  responded: 

"Dear  Master  Van  Beuren:  Your  letter  complaining  of  the 
police  chasing  you  and  your  companions  out  of  the  lot  where  you 
play  ball  is  at  hand.  I  will  take  charge  of  the  matter  and  see  what 
we  can  do.  Most  of  the  police  behave  with  intelligence,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  are  a  few  stupid  ones  on  the  force  yet  that  we 
would  like  to  get  rid  of.  A  policeman  ought  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
boys  on  his  beat.  I  am  very  desirous  of  having  the  police  let  the 
boys  play  on  every  available  lot  or  space  in  the  city.  In  this  case 
you  have  the  permission  of  the  owners  and  I  do  not  see  why  the 
police  meddle  with  you  except  to  see  that  your  ball  does  not  fly 
over  the  fence  and  hit  some  one.  You  boys  have  to  play  some- 
where. The  people  who  think  you  ought  to  stay  in  the  house  all 
the  time  are  also  very  stupid  or  else  very  ill-natured. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  J.  GAYNOR,  Mayor" 

Another  friend  of  the  children,  named,  oddly  enough,  August 
Friend,  a  retired  blacksmith,  upon  hearing  that  policemen  had 
driven  youthful  coasters  away  from  a  hill  near  Sheepshead  Bay, 
New  York  City,  because  a  resident  complained  of  their  noise, 
promptly  leased  the  hill  for  $250  and  put  up  a  sign,  "Coasters 
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wanted" — with  the  result  that  the  children  of  Sheepshead  believe 
in  fairies. 

New  York  City  has  recently  closed  streets  for  play  between 
three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  twenty-one  blocks  in 
Manhattan  and  five  in  Brooklyn.  The  Police  Commissioner, 
under  whose  direction  the  streets  are  closed,  hopes  to  increase  this 
number  until  practically  all  of  the  children  in  congested  districts 
may  have  some  little  chance  for  outdoor  play.  It  was  necessary 
at  first  to  explain  to  the  residents  and  store-keepers  along  the  way 
how  important  the  child's  opportunity  to  play  is  to  the  civic 
future  but  in  a  short  time  enthusiastic  co-operation  was  received 
from  all.  When  goods  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  block  a  policeman 
stationed  near  permits  the  driver  to  go  slowly  through  on  his 
errand. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  play  leaders  but  the 
People's  Institute  has  provided  some,  several  settlements  have 
provided  others,  the  Second  Street  Mothers'  Association  has 
helped,  and  now  a  public-spirited  woman,  Miss  Alice  Lewisohn, 
has  agreed  to  put  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parks  and  Playground 
Association  for  this  purpose. 

The  Police  Commissioner's  report  for  July  and  August  showed 
a  decrease  of  47  in  the  number  of  street  accidents  to  children  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  last  year.  Of  course  street  play- 
grounds are  but  a  temporary  solution.  Streets  are  not  primarily 
playgrounds  and  children  have  a  right  to  the  best  of  playgrounds. 
But  until  the  cities  can  solve  the  tremendous  problem  of  providing 
adequate  space,  the  neat  little  sign,  "Street  Closed  for  Play"  will 
be  a  very  welcome  one,  marking  a  step  in  the  recognition  of  the 
"inalienable  right."  Chicago  and  Washington  have  long  had  such 
play  zones.  Detroit  is  trying  it  and  other  cities  have  adopted  it. 
Denver,  too,  has  streets  closed  for  coasting  and  sleds  are  furnished 
poor  children  and  bonfires  and  benches  for  all.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  school  yards  have  also  been  opened  up  with  play  leaders 
for  New  York  City  children  after  school  hours. 

Mayor  S.  T.  Noble,  of  Rockville,  Connecticut, 
personally  leased  a  plot  containing  several 

Children  acres,  which  will  be  laid  out  for  football  and 

baseball.  He  has  had  a  gateway  cut  through 

the  West  Street  School  yard,  in  which  playground  apparatus  was 
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recently  installed,  so  that  the  children  can  go  directly  from  the 
school  yard  to  the  new  public  playground. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Frederick  C.  Howe, 
has  long  been  active  in  the  recreation  movement.  One  of  his  first 
changes  at  Ellis  Island  has  been  to  provide  a  leader  for  the  play  of 
the  children  detained  there.  Swedes,  Italians,  Mexicans,  Irish 
seem  somehow  to  be  able  to  play  together.  Play  is  a  good  intro- 
duction to  America  for  the  playground  is  one  of  America's  most 
distinctive  developments. 

The  city  park  commission  of  Youngstown, 
Recreation  and 
Unemployed  Ohio,  has  instructed  the  superintendent  to 

secure  data  concerning  needed  park  improve- 
ments, including  new  tennis  courts,  so  that  it  could  be  determined 
how  large  a  bond  issue  would  be  necessary  to  give  work  to  the 
unemployed  in  making  these  improvements. 

Many  other  cities  have  the  same  problem  of  unemployment 
and  could — ? 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  PLAY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  is  the  increasing 
responsibility  for  children's  recreation  and  for  more  adequate  use 
of  school  houses  which  school  boards  and  other  school  officials  are 
assuming.  The  state  school  authorities  of  Illinois  require  an 
ample  playground  for  the  certificate  "standard  school,"  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  for  a  "superior  diploma"  for  a  one-room  school, 
a  playground  of  at  least  one  and  one  half  acres,  level,  covered  with 
good  grass  and  provided  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  department  of  education  of  the  State  of  California  issues 
bulletins  urging  attention  to  the  play  of  the  children  in  ajl  the 
schoolhouses  and  school-yards  of  the  State.  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  hopes  to  have  no  ward  without 
a  playground  in  1915. 

John  G.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School  at  Fitchburg  in  speaking  of  the  land  rented  for 
gardens  and  playgrounds,  states,  "No  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  grades  in  the  public  schools  is  considered  fully 
equipped  unless  it  has  land  for  gardening  and  for  play." 

A  letter  calling  to  the  attention  of  parents  the  tendency  of 
young  people  to  dance  unlovely  and  unrefined  dances  in  unlovely 
and  unrefined  positions,  and  urging  the  parents  to  attend  and 
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take  part  in  the  school  dances,  even  if  only  in  the  grand  march,  was 
sent  to  all  parents  of  pupils  in  the  University  High  School  of  the 
School  of  Education  in  Chicago,  111.  Many  parents  followed  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  evening  not  one  improper 
position  was  seen  on  the  floor! 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  five  hundred  citizens.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  replies  were  received.  The  results  follow: 

Shall  school  buildings  be  used  for: 

For  Against 

1.  Political  meetings?                                            153  95 

2.  Election  purposes?                                             166  81 

3.  Religious  purposes?                                             85  156 

4.  Social  purposes?                                                 199  48 

5.  Gymnastic  exercises?                                        201  47 

6.  Dances?                                                               151  98 

7.  Meetings  of  civic  improvement  associa- 

tions? 234  15 

8.  Entertainments  in  which  individuals  profit?  17  227 

9.  Entertainments  in  which  associations 

profit?  29  219 

10.  Building  and  loan  association  meetings?      100  143 

All          Part         None 

1 1 .  What  proportion  of  expense  should 

be  borne  by  the  Board?  55  54  121 

It  was  decided  to  grant  permission  for  the  use  of  the  school 
for  political  meetings,  meetings  of  civic  improvement  associations, 
social  purposes,  gymnastic  excercises,  and  dances. 

An  idea  of  the  contribution  of  the  teachers  of  America  to  the 
playground  movement  may  be  gained  from  an  experience  in 
Ottawa,  Illinois: 

"The  problem  was  this:  Given  an  unattractive,  ill-smelling 
dump,  how  evolve  from  this  a  place  where  children  would  want  to 
play?  The  answer  was:  Two  dollars  worth  of  lumber  plus  a 
borrowed  hatchet,  plus  a  self-sacrificing  school  teacher  willing  to 
give  up  a  month  of  her  vacation  for  the  sake  of  the  children — a 
well  conducted  playground  where  360  children  had  a  good  time. 
It  meant  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  community,  but  this  was 
done,  and  the  men  and  the  boys  gladly  gave  their  labor.  A  few 
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of  the  citizens  gave  money,  and  the  women's  club  supported  the 
movement,  but  the  energy  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  have  been  the 
main  elements  in  the  situation." 

At  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association  the 
most  ringing  utterances  have  been  called  forth  whenever  the 
relation  of  the  public  schools  to  the  movements  for  recreational, 
social  and  civic  opportunity  has  been  considered.  The  movement 
for  healthful,  wholesome,  joyous  recreation  has  been  held  to  be  the 
most  effective  anti-vice,  anti-saloon,  anti-cigarette,  anti-gambling 
influence,  and  a  positive  training  in  morals.  A  recreational  survey 
of  every  community  has  been  urged  to  discover  the  facilities  and 
agencies  lacking  or  available  for  the  play  of  the  people,  both 
younger  and  older.  "All  the  schools  in  all  the  states  in  the  service 
of  all  the  people"  was  the  demand  to  meet  the  greater  exactions 
which  our  more  direct  democracy  is  certain  to  make  upon  every 
American. 

In  Germany  an  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  physical  training  on  the  regular  scholastic  work.  Two  schools 
were  selected,  in  one  of  which  pupils  were  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
the  school  which  devoted  one-fourth  of  its  time  to  physical  train- 
ing and  recreation  not  only  equaled,  but  surpassed  the  other  in 
scholarship. 

A  supervising  superintendent  in  the  Philippine  Islands  says 
that  baseball,  which  is  practically  a  new  game  there,  has  done 
more  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  civilization  of  the  adult 
Filipino  than  have  the  army,  navy,  commerce,  and  the  school. 
Baseball  has  appealed  to  them  as  no  other  game  has,  not  even 
excepting  cock-fighting  It  has  brought  together  many  tribes 
formerly  hostile  to  one  another;  it  has  shown  them  that  they  are 
much  alike,  and  that  they  really  have  a  common  interest;  it  has 
taught  them  to  give  and  take  without  arousing  enmity,  has  taught 
them  that  they  need  an  umpire  who  is  just  and  truthful,  and  has 
led  them  to  a  desire  that  fair  means  only  should  be  used 

The  teachers  of  Washington  County,  Maine,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  resolutions  which  excited  much  favorable  comment : 

Whereas,  the  noon  hour  in  our  rural  schools  has  been,  and  is, 
a  moral  menace  to  such  schools,  be  it  resolved: 

(a)  That  superintendents  be  urged  to  request  or  require,  in 
engaging  teachers,  that  such  teachers  are  to  remain  at  the  building 
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during  the  noon  hour,  and  that  remuneration  be  given  for  this 
extra  work. 

(b)  That  teachers  be  urged  to  exert  such  influence  over  both 
parents  and  children  that  wholesome  lunches  be  provided ;  that  the 
teacher  prepare  hot  cocoa  or  something  similar  for  the  childre  i 
and  teacfi  them  simple  lessons  in  courtesy,  neatness  and  hygiene 
during  their  participation  in  lunch. 

(c)  That  the  teachers  closely  supervise  the  playground,  and 
that  the  children  be  urged  to  bring  to  school  dolls,  toys  and  games, 
for  use  during  the  noon  hour,  when  the  weather  forbids  outdoor  play. 

A  writer  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  tells  of  an  early  experi- 
ment in  play  schools : 

p.      c  u     i  Some  years  ago  one  of  my  friends — a  college 

man  of  fertile  ideas — taught  a  country  school 

in  a  western  State.  He  was  seeking  health,  and  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  as  he  didn't  like  to  be  cooped  up  in  the  schoolhouse  on 
pleasant  days,  probably  the  children  didn't  either.  So  on  fine 
days  he  took  them  out  into  the  fields,  up  on  the  hills  or  down  by  the 
brook.  All  the  time  they  were  picnicking,  he  was  teaching  them 
geography,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  and — though  they  didn't 
know  it — the  three  R's  as  well.  At  first  he  was  laughed  at,  then 
remonstrated  with,  and  finally  brought  up  with  a  round  turn. 
Parents  joined  with  the  directors  in  saying  that  this  foolishness 
must  stop.  He  hadn't  been  hired  to  loaf  and  play  with  the  children 
but  to  teach  them,  and  if  he  didn't  want  to  do  his  work  properly 
he  could  leave.  He  refused  to  resign,  but  stipulated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  month — making  three  in  all  that  he  had  taught — his 
scholars  should  be  examined  by  the  county  superintendent.  The 
result  was  that  he  came  off  with  flying  colors  so  far  as  the  examina- 
tion was  concerned,  but  he  was  too  far  in  advance  of  that  neighbor- 
hood and  soon  left — to  the  great  regret  of  his  pupils.  He  planted 
some  seed,  however,  destined  to  produce  results.  I  know  of  three 
minds  which  were  at  this  time  stimulated  sufficiently  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  later  life. 

The  most  notable  attempts  at  play  schools  where  play  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum  have  been  at  Gary,  Indiana, 
and  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at  the  summer  play  school  conducted 
by  the  University  of  California.  Oakland,  California,  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  have  open-air  schools  and  many  other  cities 
have  one  or  more  out-door  classes. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Education  has  announced 
that  it  will  approve  no  plans  for  school  building  unless  proper 
provisions  are  made  for  playgrounds.  Spokane,  Washington, 
requires  a  block  about  each  school  building.  The  supervisor  of 
Indian  schools  sent  a  letter  to  his  superintendents  emphasizing  the 
need  of  outdoor  play  especially  for  Indians.  In  Devil's  Lake, 
North  Dakota,  the  school  board  rents  a  hall  for  two  hours  after 
school  to  provide  basketball.  Chewelah,  Washington,  and 
Alameda,  California,  have  organized  teacher's  leagues  to  supervise 
and  promote  play  on  the  school  grounds.  A  grammar  school 
athletic  league  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  brought  almost  every  boy  in 
the  city  into  its  events 

LIBRARIES  AND  PLAY 

No  other  agency  has  stood  more  loyally  by  tne  recreation 
movement  than  the  public  libraries — as  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
right  since  their  interests  lie  close  and  the  two  movements  are  inter- 
dependent. Dallas,  Denver,  and  St  Louis  have  made  great 
progress  in  working  out  a  close  co-operation.  The  St.  Louis 
Library  allows  its  books  to  be  taken  to  the  surrounding  gardens 
and  terraces — delightful  recreation  in  an  open-air  reading  room. 
Many  of  the  public  libraries  are  co-operating  with  the  playgrounds 
by  sending  books,  conducting  reading  rooms,  and  holding  story 
hours. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  public  libraries  could 
assist  the  cause  of  recreation  by  lending  games  under  the  same 
conditions  as  books  are  lent.  The  suggestion  finds  favor  with 
many  recreation  workers.  It  was  tried  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  first 
in  connection  with  the  public  library  and  then  at  one  of  the  small 
city  schools  in  an  outlying  district.  It  was  not  successful  in 
either  place.  The  noise,  confusion  and  crowds  accompanying  the 
lending  of  the  games  hampered  the  circulation  of  books,  and  parts 
of  the  games  were  lost  before  they  had  been  lent  more  than  once 
or  twice.  However,  it  is  very  possible  that  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  a  little  work  as  to  methods  of  handling  the  games 
would  make  this  suggestion  practicable.  If  the  games  could  be 
catalogued  and  a  system  of  lending  them  worked  out  such  practice 
might  become  a  success. 

RURAL  PLAY 

Stimulating  news  comes  from  many  parts  of  the  country  of  the 
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rising  of  rural  communities  to  correct  poor  recreational  conditions 
and  make  country  life  happier  and  more  sociable. 

The  North  Dakota  Country  Life  Conference  devoted  many 
hours  to  the  consideration  of  the  recreational  life  of  the  people  of 
that  State,  and  the  possibilities  of  recreation  through  the  church, 
the  school  and  the  home. 

In  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  the  public  school  teachers  have  organ- 
ized to  teach  old-fashioned  games;  a  public  play  center  and  a 
public  park  are  being  arranged  for.  The  State  Normal  School  at 
Troy,  Alabama,  headed  a  movement  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Health  and  Medical  Department  and  other  State  Institutions 
to  provide  social  entertainments  throughout  Pike  County.  In 
Rock  Creek,  Illinois,  the  Fourth  is  celebrated  by  a  "Wild  Animal" 
show,  when  the  boys  bring  their  pets  and  parade.  Afterwards  the 
country-side  sits  down  at  a  great  open-air  dinner.  Fifteen  churches 
in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  are  banded  together  with  committees  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  musical  and  literary  entertainments  and 
lectures  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  Knox  College  recreation 
field  is  used  as  a  city  playground. 

Bennington  County,  Vermont,  has  an  Improvement  Society 
with  eight  paid  workers — the  secretary,  a  good  roads  specialist,  a 
district  nurse  and  an  educational  expert  who  has  charge  of  the 
consolidated  schools  among  them.  Directed  play  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  county,  a  lyceum  bureau,  corn  clubs  are  also  main- 
tained in  this  progressive  county.  Little  Falls,  New  York,  has  a 
"Citizen's  Union"  building  with  a  secretary  in  charge,  which  pro- 
vides recreation  and  social  life  for  the  town. 

Milton,  Massachusetts,  has  a  club  house,  the  lower  floor  used 
for  a  library.  A  barn  behind  the  house  has  been  fitted  UD  as  a 
gymnasium.  A  large  playground  lies  near  the  house  In  East 
Milton,  Cunningham  Park  and  Gymnasium  supply  recreation  to 
about  three  hundred  members,  each  paying  one  dollar  a  year. 

O.  F.  Field,  of  the  department  of  physical  education  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  is  a  confident  believer  in  the  appeal  of 
athletics  and  other  forms  of  play  to  rural  communities.  He 
narrates  a  tale  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  which  unwittingly  drew  all 
the  spectators  from  a  commercial  "big  Fourth  of  July  carnival  and 
celebration"  to  a  simple  amateur  athletic  meet  with  races,  swim- 
ming and  games!  His  experience,  supported  by  that  of  a  number 
of  other  men  in  similar  positions,  is  that  the  country  boy,  though 
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unevenly  developed,  is  intensely  interested  in  play  when  he  is  given 
a  chance.  In  his  back  and  arms  he  is  stronger  than  his  city  com- 
rade, but  he  has  little  use  of  the  finer  muscles  and  his  co-ordination 
of  muscles  is  very  poor. 

Rural  School  Play        Opportunity  for  play  has  been  given  to  the 

in  Texas  boys  and  girls   of  a  small  rural  school  at 

Mooreville,  Texas,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Moodie.  Home-made  giant  strides  were  so 
popular  that  the  children  arrived  before  eight-thirty  in  the  frosty 
mornings  of  February  in  order  to  get  a  "turn" — an  excellent  means 
of  lowering  the  tardiness  average.  The  strides  were  in  use  also 
after  school  and  the  parents  came  down  and  played  until  bedtime. 
Five  girls'  teams  and  three  boys'  teams  for  basket-ball  were 
organized.  A  complete  track  meet  for  both  sexes  drew  ninety- 
eight  percent  of  all  enrolled  students  to  participate.  Of  the 
remaining  two  percent  three  children  did  not  care  to  enter;  the 
rest  were  too  small.  Playing  together  boys  and  girls  developed  a 
beautiful  comradeship,  thus  entirely  obviating  many  old  problems. 

PLAYGROUNDS  COST  BUT  SAVE  MORE  THAN  COST 

The  world  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  children;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  worthy  of 
service  and  expense  than  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  children.  One 
neighborhood  spends  $227,000  for  a  single  playground  site.  A 
city  of  37,000  population  has  twenty-nine  acres  devoted  exclusively 
to  recreation.  At  one  time  two  cities  in  New  York  State  had  for 
sale, — one  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' worth  of  playground  bonds, 
the  other  ninety-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  for  recrea- 
tion grounds.  By  a  single  vote  the  Chattanooga  Council  provided 
for  a  $250,000  bond  issue  for  playgrounds  and  parks. 

That  these  expenditures  are  good  business  as  well  as  of  social 
value  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  Kansas  City,  where  the 
assessed  value  of  land  in  the  North  and  South  Park  Districts  was 
increased  69.8  per  cent,  through  the  development  of  park  land 
under  the  Park  Board. 

Many  have  testified  as  to  the  effect  of  parks  in  increasing  land 
values. 

The  superintendent  of  the  park  department  of  Lowell,  Mass.: 
"As  to  increases  of  property  valuations  arising  from  the  influence  of 
parks,  in  two  sections  of  the  city  we  had  two  parcels  of  land  given 
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for  parks.  Previous  to  that  time  the  surrounding  property  was 
pasture  land.  To-day,  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  vacant  lot 
near  either  of  these  parks,  goes  to  show  that  parks  increase  property 
values.  In  a  manufacturing  city  like  Lowell  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  confined  inside  factories  during  the 
week  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  some  place  to  go  for  rest  and 
recreation,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which  they  can  have  that  rest 
as  cheaply  as  in  public  parks.  Well-kept  parks  are  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement for  any  city  and  they  will  attract  capital  and  home  seekers. ' ' 

The  mayor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.:  "I  should  say  there  are  in 
many  instances  increased  property  valuations  arising  from  the 
improvement  and  development  of  the  parks.  I  consider  that  they 
are  an  enormous  influence  on  the  public  health.  In  southern 
cities  especially  park  space  is  very  much  needed." 

The  superintendent  of  parks  in  Waterbury,  Conn  :  "The 
estimate  of  the  increase  of  property  values  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
parks  is  50  per  cent,  and  at  Hamilton  park,  the  largest  in  the  city, 
100  per  cent.  The  public  health  is  benefit  ted  because  of  the 
athletic  field,  the  swimming  pool  and  the  children's  playground." 

The  chief  engineer  of  Portland,  Maine:  "An  illustration  of 
the  increased  value  of  property  resulting  from  park  improvement 
may  be  had  from  the  following:  Some  years  ago  the  city  purchased 
about  80,530  square  feet  of  land  for  what  is  now  Fort  Allen  park. 
The  price  paid  was  $15,000,  or  about  18  cents  per  square  foot. 
During  the  year  1911  land  adjoining  this  park  was  condemned  and 
an  award  of  $13,096  was  made  on  an  area  of  46,000  square  feet, 
or  about  26  cents  per  square  foot.  Two-thirds  of  this  land  is  on  a 
steep  hill  side  unavailable  for  building  purposes  and  the  uplands, 
which  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  land  purchased  some  years 
ago,  were  estimated  to  be  valued  at  60  cents  per  square  foot.  There 
is  no  question  that  other  lands  adjoining  the  parks  have  increased 
in  value  in  the  same  proportion.  Public  parks  are  a  valuable 
asset  in  promoting  the  health  of  a  community,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes  who  are  unable  to  get  away  from  the  cities  and  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  laden  with  the  odor  of  flowers.  It  has  been 
said  that  parks  are  a  luxury  for  the  rich  to  enjoy,  but  this  is  general- 
ly acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake.  The  rich  constitute  a  small 
percentage  of  the  population  of  any  city.  In  the  summer  you  will 
not  find  these  people  enjoying  the  advantages  offered  by  the  public 
parks,  but  poorer  classes  find  recreation  and  enjoyment." 
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SECURING  PLAYGROUNDS 

It  has  been  found  that  demonstration  of  play  activities  and 
utilization  of  the  ardent  interest  of  the  children  of  a  city  in  munici- 
pal playgrounds  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  campaign  for  increase 
or  betterment  of  playgrounds.  In  Philadelphia,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
a  "Ten  Days  for  Play"  campaign  included  floods  of  circulars 
pointing  out  the  needs,  special  field  days  at  seven  recreation 
grounds,  the  annual  public  school  field  day,  mass  meetings,  and 
sermons  in  all  the  churches.  A  ten-days'  institute  in  "supervised 
play  for  supervisors"  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  campaign. 
Thousands  of  Philadelphia  children  and  adults  wore  the  official 
button,  declaring,  "We  want  playgrounds!" 

A  committee  of  five  little  boys  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  hearing 
that  the  playground  which  had  grown  dear  to  them  was  to  be  sold, 
called  on  the  park  commission  secretary  to  tell  him  he  might  keep 
their  summer's  raffia  work  and  sell  it  to  get  money  to  buy  the 
playground  site.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Akron,  unable  to 
get  land  condemned  near  the  high  school  for  a  playground,  sent  a 
blank  ballot  on  the  question  home  by  every  pupil,  and  had  others 
published  in  a  newspaper,  votable  by  any  citizen. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  playground  commission 
of  East  Orange  a  number  of  children  from  Arlington,  New 
Jersey,  went  in  a  body  to  play  on  the  Orange  playgrounds. 
This  was  an  effective  means  of  persuading  Arlington  citizens  of  the 
value  of  playground  work.  Every  child  came  home  convinced 
that  playgrounds  were  better  than  streets.  The  pupils  of  four 
public  schools  in  Albany  presented  a  petition  to  the  mayor  asking 
for  play  spaces  about  or  near  the  schools. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  Indianapolis  Playground 
Association  provided  for  the  membership  of  school  children  above 
the  sixth  grade  in  groups.  Each  group  elected  ten  representatives 
to  the  Association  from  its  members.  Each  group  member  was 
assessed  ten  cents,  not  collected  where  its  payment  would  work  a 
hardship,  seven  of  which  are  sent  to  the  city  organization. 

"If  you  want  a  thing  well-done — " 

The  children  of  one  of  Rochester's  schools  were  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Miles  Standish.  The  Board  of  Education  assigned  a  tiny  spot 
by  the  school  building.  The  children  earned  the  money  to  pay 
workmen  to  plough  and  level  the  ground.  The  children  dug  post- 
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hole  after  pesthole.  They  helped  the  carpenter  set  the  posts  for 
the  enclosing  fence,  bring  the  wire  on  the  posts  and  painted  the 
posts. 

The  interest  and  pride  of  the  children  has  persisted.  The 
children  have  cleared  the  ice  on  the  playground  after  a  snow  fall, 
waited  for  it  to  be  solid  before  going  upon  it,  and  preserved  it  in 
every  possible  way.  One  school  yard  was  kept  beautiful  for  weeks 
after  Christmas  by  Christmas  trees  dragged  from  home  and 
Sunday  School  in  the  district,  and  placed  so  as  to  hide  unattractive 
posts,  bordering  the  ice  pond,  giving  to  the  whole  place  a  delicious 
suggestion  of  the  woods. 

PLAY  LEADERSHIP 

An  interesting  and  perfectly  good  natured  controversy  was 
carried  on  between  a  reporter  and  Superintendent  John  H.  Chase 
of  the  Youngstown  Playgrounds.  Two  pictures  showing  "gangs" 
marching  to  a  ball  game,  with  the  caption  "  Hail,  Hail,  The  Gang's 
Here ;  Pictures  Show  Two  Happy  Crowds  on  Their  Way  to  the 
'Unregulated  Playground'  to  Do  Battle  for  the  Baseball  Cham- 
pionship" accompanied  an  article  setting  forth  the  occasional 
revolt  of  the  boys  from  the  "apron-strings"  and  the  "don't"  and 
"must"  of  the  playgrounds.  This  article  was  later  answered  by 
Mr.  Chase.  He  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  gang  control  of 
open  spaces  and  gang  control  of  business  or  politics;  the  pluck 
needed  to  stand  for  fair  play  for  all ;  and  the  actual  methods  used 
by  the  playground  director  (such  as  "  Give  the  little  fellow  a  show, " 
"  Come  on,  boys  who's  in  for  a  swim?  ")  instead  of  the  "  Don't"  and 
"Must"  and  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  pictures  were  taken 
by  a  photographer  who  broke  up  a  good  game  of  ball  on  the  play- 
ground to  ask  the  boys  to  walk  past  the  camera!  Mr.  Chase  closed 
with  a  strong  statement  of  the  permanent  influence  of  teaching 
boys  to  play  the  game  hard  but  to  play  it  fairly. 

The  East  Orange  Recreation  Commission  has  recommended 
the  employment  of  one  supervisor  throughout  the  year  and  sug- 
gested that  if  no  official  recreation  center  is  provided,  the  super- 
visor may  conduct  classes  in  churches,  schools,  settlements  or 
other  places  where  there  are  recreative  facilities,  and  conduct 
training  classes  for  workers.  The  plan  of  using  municipal  play 
leaders  to  make  available  unused  existing  opportunities  for  re- 
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creation  in  school  buildings,  church  property  and  unused  private 
property  is  growing  rapidly. 

A  few  years  ago  one  would  not  have  believed 

Playground  t    ' 

Training  Courses         that  a  thousand  men  and  women  would  be 
enrolled  in  a  summer  school  recreation  course 

in  the  University  of  California — or  that  Cleveland  and  Phila- 
delphia should  have  had  from  three  to  four  hundred  enrolled  in 
training  classes  nor  that  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
would  have  a  department  for  the  training  of  recreation  workers 
under  the  able  direction  of  George  E.  Johnson,  a  professor  of  play, 
giving  all  his  time  to  training  recreation  workers. 


WHAT  CORPORATIONS  ARE  DOING  TO 
ESTABLISH  PLAY  CENTERS 

It  is  no  longer  unusual  to  find  industrial  concerns  providing 
for  the  recreation  of  their  employees,  though  they  deserve  just  as 
much  credit  for  their  progressiveness.  Most  of  them  take  the 
attitude  that  it  is  as  advantageous  to  them  as  to  the  employee  to 
have  healthy  happy  workers. 

The  A.  D.  Warren  Company  of  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine, 
provides  a  gymnasium  and  outdoor  playground  and  swimming 
pool  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  a  year,  for  the  use  of  its  workers  and  their 
wives  and  children.  The  initial  cost  of  the  gymnasium  was  about 
$10,000  and  the  swimming  pool  as  much  more. 

A  children's  playground  is  conducted  in  the  toy  department 
of  the  Rike-Kumler  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  roof  play- 
ground for  employees  is  found  on  Butler  Brothers'  building  in 
Chicago.  The  Union  Tool  Company  and  Pacific  Electric  Railway 
Company  reserved  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  their  land  for  edu- 
cational and  recreational  purposes. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company  has  prepared  a 
playground  for  its  employees  and  lengthened  the  noon  hour  fifteen 
minutes  at  its  own  expense  in  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
playground.  If  the  workers  desire  fifteen  minutes  more  they  may 
take  it  at  their  own  expense. 

The  girls  employed  by  the  Sunset  Telephone  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  have  a  cafeteria  where  food  is  sold  at  cost,  a  rest  room, 
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a  sick  room  with  a  nurse  in  charge,  a  roof  garden,  all  under  the 
direction  of  a  welfare  supervisor. 

The    Emporium,    one    of    San    Francisco's 

Recreation  for 

Department  Store        largest  department  stores,  obtained  a  young 

Employees  woman  who  supervised  the  dancing  of  the 

store's   employees   during   the   noon   hours. 

Musical  programs  were  given  on  certain  days  and  she  discovered 
much  local  talent  among  the  employees,  especially  the  foreigners, 
whom  she  has  induced  to  reproduce  the  folk  dances  of  their  coun- 
try. At  marked  improvement  in  manners  and  conduct  has  been 
noted  since  she  took  charge,  also  an  interest  in  songs  and  music 
other  than  a  cheap,  popular  variety. 

Many  of  the  big  firms  in  Portland,  Oregon,  especially  the 
department  stores,  are  providing  facilities  for  recreation  for  their 
employees  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
impracticable  dream.  Large  rooms  with  big  easy  chairs,  har- 
monious colors,  and  piles  of  magazines,  cozy  lunch  rooms  where 
hot  drinks  are  free,  immaculate  hospital  rooms  with  a  motherly 
nurse  in  charge  are  becoming  almost  usual  in  the  city,  and  in 
addition  many  firms  employ  a  welfare  secretary. 

No  great  industrial  corporation  has  done  more  in  the  matter 
of  providing  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  than  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  first  playground  of  this  kind  was 
established  at  the  Pennsylvania  Works  of  the  National  Tube 
Company,  in  Pittsburgh.  At  the  plant,  which  is  located  in  a  very 
congested  district,  there  was  a  small  plot  of  unused  land  used  as  a 
dump.  The  first  vice-president  of  the  company,  a  lover  of  chil- 
dren and  of  beautiful  surroundings,  suggested  that  the  lot  should 
be  cleaned  up  and  equipped  as  a  playground.  This  was  done  and 
a  leader  employed.  Great  credit  should  be  given  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  their  consistent  recognition  of  the 
need  of  play  leadership.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  cor- 
poration to  open  up  a  spot  and  leave  it  to  chance  whether  it  shall 
be  a  help  or  a  menace.  It  has  not  only  provided  leaders  but  has 
helped  in  their  training  by  sending  them  to  the  recreation  con- 
gresses. In  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  about  forty  young  women, 
mostly  daughters  of  the  workmen  in  the  steel  plant,  served  as 
volunteer  play  leaders  one  year  and  the  following  winter  engaged 
an  instructor  in  play  and  games  so  that  they  might  be  better  pre- 
pared for  their  work  the  next  summer.  One  hundred  and  one 
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playgrounds  were  opened  in  1913  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  summer  months  of  8,688.  The  equipment  is  of  the 
best,  often  including  besides  the  smaller  apparatus  great  swimming 
pools,  which  are  immensely  popular.  Not  only  games  for  children, 
but  moving  pictures,  concerts  and  other  recreations  are  provided 
for  adults.  The  playgrounds  are  for  the  use  ot  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood— not  only  the  families  of  workers  for  the  steel  corporation. 

The  bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  an 
editorial  upon  this  work  says: 

In  the  interest  of  the  race,  the  adults  of  each  generation — 
debtors  of  the  past  and  trustees  of  the  future — owe  it  to  the  young 
to  provide  facilities  for  play.  Where  a  manufacturing  company  is 
simply  a  part  of  a  community,  its  obligation  in  this  respect  is  like 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  community  of  similar  importance. 
Where  the  manufacturing  company  is  the  dominant  element  in  a 
community,  its  duty  in  the  premises  is  greater. 

The  Associated  Recreation  Clubs  of  the  German-American 
Button  Company  of  Rochester,  New  York,  include  a  baseball 
league,  social  clubs,  dancing  clubs,  glee  clubs  and  others.  The 
society  has  purchased  a  "back  stop"  for  baseball,  tennis  and 
croquet  equipment  and  a  grand  piano.  A  Tuesday  noon  hour 
musicale  is  regularly  given  by  members  of  the  clubs.  Only  em- 
ployees are  eligible  for  membership,  even  the  superintendent  of  a 
department  being  excluded  by  the  constitution. 

The  dining  hall  and  recreation  rooms  provided  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  ground  floor  of  the  main  building,  and  occupying 
6000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in 
America. 

If  the  number  of  industrial  companies  providing  recreation 
opportunity  for  their  employees  continues  to  increase,  soon  the 
absence  of  such  recreation  provision  will  be  noted  more  than  its 
presence. 

PLAY  IN  OTHER  LANDS 

The  greatest  interest  is  manifested  in  increasing  opportunities 
for  public  recreation  throughout  the  world  Letters  are  con- 
stantly received  by  the  Association  asking  assistance.  Lucknow, 
India,  is  endeavoring  to  modify  the  plans  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  fit  the  conditions  of  a  paternal  government.  The  super- 
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intendent  of  the  schools  of  Tokio,  Japan,  visited  this  country, 
studying  especially  open-air  schools  and  playgrounds.  In  Russia 
the  one  children's  playground  in  Sevastopol,  under  the  windows  of 
the  police  officials,  was  closed  because  the  children's  laughter  and 
shouts  interfered  with  police  duties.  Comments  a  newspaper, 
"What  does  more  interfere  with  the  work  for  which,  unhappily, 
police  officials  must  be  employed,  than  the  health  and  happiness 
expressed  in  the  riotous  noise  of  boys  and  girls  at  play?" 

Moving  pictures  are  used  to  encourage  sani- 

The  Philippines 

tation  and  agriculture  among  the  wild  tribes 

in  the  Philippines.  In  the  cities,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
promoted  baseball  and  general  athletic  games  and  provided  fields 
near  the  schools.  A  magnificent  athletic  field  was  opened  for  the 
teachers'  institute  and  games  played,  so  that  they  might  be  carried 
back  by  the  teachers  to  their  schools. 

The  site  originally  chosen  for  the  first  public  playground  in 
Manila  has  been  enlarged  by  the  condemnation  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty. The  big  tracts  of  ground  formerly  the  old  moat  around  the 
old  walled  city  are  being  developed  as  play  fields  for  competitive 
games.  There  will  be  at  least  ten  baseball  diamonds,  any  number 
of  tennis  and  volley  ball  courts  and  soccer  foot  ball  fields.  There  is 
plenty  of  space,  and  the  idea  is  to  have  all  competitive  match 
games  played  in  these  fields,  reserving  the  playground  sites  for  the 
use  of  the  smaller  children,  or  for  simpler  games. 

Practically  all  the  children  in  Hawaiian  pub- 
School  Gardening  J  K 
in  Hawaii                     *1C  scnoo^s  °-°  some  yard  work.     Two  schools 

plant   sugar   cane   on   a   commercial   basis. 

The  work  in  the  gardens  consists  of  clearing  and  preparing  the 
land;  keeping  the  grounds  in  order;  vegetable  gardening;  tree- 
planting.  These  gardens  are  not  divided  into  individual  plots  but 
are  common  property. 

At  a  conference  for  government  students  in 

Social  Service  for  • 

Chinese  Students  China,  Mr.  Collins,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  a  worker  in  Tientsin,  gave  a 
lecture  entitled,  "What  American  Students  Are  Doing  for  Society." 
As  a  result  of  the  conference,  a  social  service  league  with  branches 
in  every  college  is  to  be  organized.  College  boys  organized  a  team 
of  fourteen  men  to  tour  the  provinces  lecturing  on  the  republic, 
what  it  is  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  people  toward  it. 
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One  of  the  sophomores  of  a  Chinese  uni- 

^^  Started  °Ut  t0  S6e  !f  he  C°uld«'t  ^ 

China  something  to  stop  the  gambling  which  is  the 

chief  amusement  of  men  and  boys  during  the 

two  or  three  idle  weeks  with  which  this  festival  is  observed.  He 
went  at  it  in  a  sensible  way  by  starting  a  subscription  for  a  foot- 
ball, and  proceeded  to  teach  the  youth  of  his  village  to  play  the 
Association  game.  They  took  to  it  with  avidity  and  liked  it  so 
much  they  had  no  time  to  gamble.  Another  student,  a  junior, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  boy  just  mentioned  was  doing, 
saw  the  same  need  and  tried  to  supply  it  in  a  similar  way.  With 
nothing  more  than  a  little  rope  he  fitted  up  a  sort  of  out-of-door 
gymnasium  where  he  taught  the  boys  the  tug-of-war,  rope  skipping 
and  allied  games. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  discussion  in  regard  to  the  general 
health  of  the  community  during  a  plague  in  Antung,  China, 
much  interest  has  developed  with  regard  to  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  the  Chinese  and  definite  steps  have  been  taken  toward  pro- 
viding recreation  facilities.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been  secured 
and  extensive  improvements  are  being  made.  Driveways  are 
being  laid  out  and  teahouses  and  other  places  of  entertainment 
built,  and  it  is  said  the  plans  include  a  tennis  court. 

Erfurt,  Germany,  has  miles  of  forest  thrown  open  for  public 
recreation,  besides  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches  and  vacation 
camps.  The  city  also  conducts  a  municipal  theatre  and  lectures 
and  concerts.  Berlin  is  building  apartment  houses  covering  but 
half  the  lot,  the  other  half  devoted  to  playgrounds.  Munich  has 
190  playgrounds;  Hamburg  and  Dresden  72.  Space  has  been  set 
aside  for  sandpiles  in  Copenhagen. 

Any  citizen  of  Dresden  may  rent  a  small  plot  for  gardening 
on  the  edge  of  town  at  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  square  yard  per  year, 
with  a  slight  additional  cost  for  water.  A  committee  assists  in 
keeping  a  somewhat  uniform  scheme  and  in  promoting  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  plots.  Many  have  small  summer  houses  where  the 
family  can  picnic.  Strawberries,  peas,  beans  and  carrots  abound, 
and  even  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  some  plots. 

A  letter  from  a  prominent  Finn  tells  of  play 

A  Letter  from 

Finland  interest  in  Finland:     I  have  had  much  use 

for  your  lantern  slides.     Last  winter  I  gave 

about  130  lectures  on  play  athletics  and  at  about  100  occasions  I 
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showed  a  set  of  lantern  slides,  comprising  about  40  on  play  and  30 
on  Olympic  Games.  Olympic  Games  and  the  preparation  for 
them  is  the  interesting  topic  for  the  Finnish  public  and  I  am  argu- 
ing everywhere  that  good  playgrounds  and  good  teachers  of  play 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  want  to  become  a  great  athletic 
nation.  Playgrounds  do  the  most  important — the  moulding 
work!  The  coaches  only  finish  what  others  have  begun. 

"  I  am  now  a  professional  coach  but  I  devote  most  of  my  time 
to  lecturing  and  writing  on  playgrounds.  One  of  the  first  things  I 
tried  to  work  for  was  to  start  baseball  in  Finland.  We  cannot 
adopt  the  difficult  pitching  at  once.  Therefore  we  must  be  con- 
tent either  with  the  long  ball  or  playground  baseball  pitching,  or 
with  our  own  old  way  of  pitching.  Indeed  we  had  a  national  ball 
game  that  is  very  similar  to  baseball  about  80  years  ago,  as  I 
learned  it  from  Spalding's  big  book,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  any  radical  changes  in  the  old  game.  We  have 
only  adopted  the  scoring  of  baseball,  the  rule  that  the  batter  must 
reach  the  first  base  with  his  own  strike,  and  several  other  important 
rules.  But  the  main  structure  of  the  game  is  as  before. 

"I  must  admit  that  in  my  old  school  town  I  lectured  three 
successive  nights  to  audiences  of  400,  600,  and  700  persons,  and  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  of  that  town  does  not  exceed  7000. 
That  success  was  for  most  part  due  to  your  slides.  I  am  acting 
only  as  their  assistant. 

"Now  I  am  in  Southern  France,  at  Lyons,  participating 
as  a  representative  for  Finland  in  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
International  Amateur  Athletic  Federation.  The  Americans  are 
the  masters  of  the  situation  by  sheer  force  of  logic  and  trained 
eloquence,  and  we  Finns  are  very  glad  to  work  with  them. " 

After  thirty  years  of  negotiations  the  city  council  of  Paris 
bought  a  tract  to  be  transformed  into  a  park  and  recreation 
grounds  at  a  total  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Play  Grounds  and  Playing  Fields  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Education  Committee  of  Worcester,  England,  it 
was  recommended  that  a  Worcester  City  Playgrounds  and  Playing- 
Fields  Association  be  formed,  the  objects  of  which  should  be  to 
ascertain  and  organize  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Worcester  as  to 
playgrounds  in  the  city  and  playing  fields  in  the  suburbs  for  boys 
and  girls  and  of  open  resting  places  not  for  play ;  to  represent  those 
wishes  to  public  bodies  and  others,  and  to  invite  subscriptions  and 
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donations  to  assist  the  City  Council  in  carrying  them  out;  that  on 
the  committee  of  that  Association  there  should  be  representatives 
of  the  education,  health,  general  purposes,  and  street  committee, 
and  a  councillor  to  represent  each  ward  in  order  to  ensure  con- 
tinuous co-operation  between  the  Association  and  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Canon  Wilson  spoke  of  the  great  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  country,  and  said  that  during 
the  last  20  years  in  46  towns  outside  of  London,  the  number  of 
playing  spaces  had  increased  from  173  to  495,  and  the  acreage  had 
increased  from  8,147  to  13,596.  He  said  that  there  was  a  feeling 
that  the  common  health  was  the  common  wealth,  and  that  children 
had  a  right  to  play  as  much  as  men  had  a  right  to  work.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

Seven  cities  in  Great  Britain  have  municipal  golf  links.  The 
London  Playing  Fields  Society  has  acquired  an  open  space  of 
thirty  acres,  fitted  over  an  old  manor  house  for  club  rooms,  dress- 
ing rooms  and  residence,  and  appealed  for  volunteer  residents  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  a  district  which  had  before  been  neglected  in 
social  work. 

Nearly  200  brass  bands  competed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
London  at  a  national  brass  band  festival  before  nearly  40,000 
people  in  a  contest  lasting  twelve  hours.  The  test  pieces  were 
selections  from  Rossini's  "William  Tell,"  Donizetti's  "Emelia" 
and  Balfe's  " Bohemian  Girl." 

Andrew  Carnegie's  endowment  "to  bring  into  the  lives  of  the 
toiling  masses  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  more  of  sweetness  and 
light"  has  resulted  in  remarkable  developments  in  recreation  in 
that  city 

The    Carnegie    Dunfermline   Trustees   have 
provided    Dunfermline,    Scotland,    with    a 

Andrew  Carnegie  s  .... 

Birth  Place  staff  of  expert  teachers  to  give  instructions  in 

physical  exercises  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  A  college  of  hygiene  and  physical  training  has  been  in- 
stituted by  the  trustees  to  train  such  teachers.  The  course  of 
study  extends  over  two  years.  Classes  and  organizations  of 
various  kinds  for  young  men  and  young  women  meet  in  the 
Dunfermline  gymnasium.  Provision  is  made  for  games  as  well  as 
physical  exercises  The  older  children  have  free  access  to  the 
swimming  pond  where  they  are  taught  by  capable  instructors 
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The  young  men  and  the  young  women  have  special  swimming  clubs. 

The  trustees  provide  supervisors  for  the  boys  at  their  games 
on  Saturday  in  the  municipal  park.  The  other  public  park  is  under 
the  management  of  the  trustees.  It  is  used  as  a  community  re- 
creation center  and  open  air  music  is  provided  during  the  summer. 

The  trustees  acquired  a  park  of  seven  acres  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  games,  and  erected  a  pavilion  with  dressing  room 
accommodation  for  both  young  men  and  young  women  This 
park  is  used  in  teaching  games  to  the  students  of  the  college  of 
hygiene  and  physical  training  and  also  for  the  games  of  school 
children  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  instructors.  The 
trustees  have  adopted  a  farsighted  policy  in  not  only  providing  for 
trained  supervision  of  the  Dunfermline  playgrounds  but  also 
establishing  a  training  school  for  those  who  are  to  direct  the  play 
of  the  children. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  maintains  two  playgrounds  and  is  working 
for  more.  An  effort  to  awaken  ideas  of  citizenship  and  self- 
government  is  made  in  the  election  of  a  May  queen  and  twelve 
counsellors  with  a  court  held  periodically  to  praise  or  censure  the 
subjects  who  have  sworn  fealty,  undertaking  to  obey  certain 
simple  rules. 

In  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  a  municipal 
Africa  Also 

sea-water  bath  is  open  throughout  the  year. 

Water  polo,  diving  competitions  and  swimming  races  are  often 
held  and  nearly  all  children  are  able  to  swim  at  an  early  age.  A 
number  of  beautiful  parks  supply  tennis,  cricket,  football,  bowling, 
and  croquet,  and  in  one  boating  and  sailing  is  offered. 
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ATHLETIC  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  (Revised) 

BULLETIN  No.  40,  1913,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  MANILA  BUREAU  OF  PRINTING 

A  remarkably  complete  athletic  and  play  handbook  is  this — even  more 
adequate  than  the  first  edition — published  in  1911. 

Part  I  describes  general  school  games;  those  games  are  chosen  which  are 
simple  enough  to  be  practicable  everywhere.  Part  II  deals  with  athletic  organi- 
zation and  general  rules.  Part  III  gives  briefly  rules  for  first  aid,  hints  on 
training,  bibliography,  pricelist  of  apparatus,  and  a  short  history  of  the  play- 
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ground  movement  in  the  Philippines.     Part  IV  gives  playing  rules  for  standard 
games,  such  as  baseball,  basket  ball  and  track  events. 

BILL'S  SCHOOL  AND  MINE 
A  COLLECTION  OF  ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATION 

By  WILLIAM  SUDDARDS  FRANKLIN.      Published  by  Franklin,  Macnutt  and  Charles,  South 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1913 

The  first  essay,  in  a  small  book  filled  with  longing  for  a  wider  reach  of  edu- 
cation for  the  boy  of  today,  pictures  in  pungent  and  vivid  language  the  joys  of 
the  old  fashioned  country  school,  where  play  was  a  natural  and  lovely  activity. 
"Bill  has  a  better  school.  .  .  .but  his  play  and  his  work  seem  rather  empty." 
Bill  has  no  barn,  Bill  knows  nothing  of  the  woods  and  the  flowers,  the  wild  rose, 
and  the  paw-paw,  the  silversides  and  the  crops.  No,  "  Bill's  school,  with  all  its 
modern  improvements,  is  in  its  bigger  aspects  a  bad  school — bad  because  Bill 
has  no  opportunity  to  play  as  a  boy  should  play,  and  bad  because  Bill  has  no 
opportunity  to  work  as  a  boy  should  work. " 

The  next  two  essays,  "Play  as  a  Training  in  Application,"  and  "The 
Energizing  of  Play,"  while  less  poetic,  yet  have  the  same  crisp,  picturesque 
manner  and  vivid  imagery  that  compels  attention  and  meditation.  A  lover  of 
outdoor  life  himself,  and  an  admirer  of  the  type  of  manhood  produced  by  rough, 
hard,  yet  simple  and  free  boyhood,  the  author  has  in  his  plea  done  a  service  to 
youth. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  RECREATION  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  CLEVELAND 

SALARY  $3,000  PER  ANNUM 


Civil  Service  examinations  for  the  above  position  will  be  held 
at  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  7. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Address :  Civil  Service  Commission,  City  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PHOTO  PUBLICITY 

SLIDES  and  PHOTOGRAPHS 
on  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 


HINE   PHOTO   CO.,    Lincoln   Park,    Yonkers,    N.    Y. 
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an  Ingham  Shower  Mixer.  Shower  baths 
need  no  words  of  commendation.  Every- 
one recognizes  their  vital  importance — 
particularly  for  recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system 
is  a  problem  which  is  easily  solved  when 
you  investigate 

The  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of  scald- 
ing or  extreme  cold  shocks  to  user  is  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There  is  no  com- 
plicated mechanism  to  get  out  of  order.  No  repairs 
or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and  self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  cost 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than 
any  other  shower  mixer  in  the 
world. 

The  most  modernly  equipped  Municipal 
Playgrounds,  Leading  Clubs,  Hotels,  Gymna- 
siums, Colleges,  Largest  Industrial 


invest  igat 
be  pleased 
illustrated,  descript 


The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  7610        1210  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111, 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 


Moulthrop 
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Chair 
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Desk 
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LANGSLOW  FOWLER  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Incomparable 
Shower  Control 


Write  for 

BULLETIN  P.  G.  5 
HOFFMANN  &  BILLINGS  MFG.  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Twelfth  Night— "Come  Away,  Death" 
•The  Clown  sings  a  love-dirgre  for  Viola  and  the  Duke.- 


The  Victor  is  of  vital 
importance  to  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using  Victor  Records  to  illuminate 
your  studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in 
English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  records  from   the   old 
authentic  versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play, 
or  lend  realization  to  its  production  by  the 
seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe''  and 
"Lady  of  the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils 
like  to  hear  the  bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of 
Ellen  with  the  harp  of  old  Allan? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  geography  of 
Europe?  The  heart  life  of  the  different 
peoples  of  stricken  Europe  can  be  under- 
stood in  no  other  way  so  clearly  as  through 
their  songs. 

The  Victor  records 
will  bring  them  all  right 
your  school  room. 

For    full    information, 
address  the 


in  use,  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


You  can  help  THE  PLAYGROUND  by  mentioning  it  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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The  playground  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  is  very  fortu- 
nately located.  On  a  level  spot  by  the  side  of  a  stream  it  lies 
between  two  wooded  hills  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The  day 
will  soon  come  when  more  playgrounds  may  be  made  beautiful  and 
attractive.  At  one  end  of  the  playground  stands  a  magnificent 
old  tree  which  spreads  its  branches  shading  ample  ground  for  a 
circle  of  one  hundred  children.  Even  in  the  early  afternoon,  when 
the  sun  is  hottest,  in  the  shade  of  this  tree  the  children  are  well 
protected  and  find  great  pleasure  in  the  story  hour.  In  Middle- 
town  as  in  several  other  cities  the  children  themselves  have  re- 
peated the  tales  they  have  heard  and  the  boys  have  been  even 
known  to  give  up  their  baseball  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the 
leader. 

If  the  present  development  of  storytelling  upon  the  play- 
ground continues,  it  may  be  that  later  in  our  own  country  story- 
telling will  come  to  have  something  of  the  same  relation  to  the 
recreational  life  of  the  people  that  it  has  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  become  a  force  in  shaping  our  national  ideals  equal 
to  that  of  storytelling  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

Storytelling  in  the  Philadelphia  playgrounds  is  intended  to 
minister  to  the  child's  spiritual  needs — to  familiarize  the  child  with 
a  few  stories  well  told  and  repeated  again  and  again  that  perma- 
nent moral  and  intellectual  benefit  may  be  gained.  The  director 
feels  that  many  stories  will  not  only  lead  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  but 
to  fickleness  of  taste  and  habits  of  inconstancy.  Children  are 
quick  to  seize  the  moral.  She  says  that  in  such  a  story  as  that  of 
Ludwig  and  Marleen  the  children  always  show  their  disapproval 
of  Marleen's  dissatisfaction  and  greed.  Some  children  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  Little  Red  Hen  always  added,  "And  the  others  all 
got  left  because  they  would  not  help." 

Well  organized  dramatic  work  has  been  conducted  on  the 
Chicago  playgrounds  by  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America. 

A  form  of  dramatic  art,  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  drama 
league  and  yet  with  infinite  possibilities  for  a  good  time,  was  tried 
in  one  Chicago  playground,  which  had  a  playground  circus  with 
elephants  and  monkeys  that  occasionally  revealed  the  fact  that 
they  were  small  boys,  a  circus  with  girl  zouaves,  and  thrilling 
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spectacles,  with  five  hundred  participants  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand spectators  at  the  two  performances. 

A  committee  of  the  Pensacola  School  Improvement  League 
Association  conducted  a  graded  course  in  picture  study  so  that  the 
children  might  become  familiar  with  at  least  ten  of  the  world's 
masterpieces.  One  hundred  and  thirty  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
worth  of  pictures  were  purchased  by  the  children  as  a  result  of  this 
interest. 
_  Lest  anyone  should  think  municipal  walks 

Tramping  .  .  . 

interesting  only   to  a  limited  class  of  city 

inhabitants,  the  municipal  athletic  association  of  Boston  printed 
a  long  list  of  the  type  of  people  making  up  the  826  walkers  in  three 
months.  Among  these  were  members  of  a  business  women's 
association,  lawyers,  doctors,  head  stenographers,  newspaper 
writers,  business  and  professional  men,  workingmen,  teamsters, 
carpenters,  a  man  of  sixty-eight  and  two  women  over  seventy, 
Back  Bay  women,  including  one  who  met  the  party  the  first  time 
in  her  automobile  and  the  next  week  joined  it  and  brought  friends, 
teachers  with  groups  of  pupils,  women  who  came  once  in  hobble 
skirts  and  afterwards  in  walking  costume. 

New  York  has  a  section  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
which  conducts  a  walk  each  week,  sometimes  all  day,  sometimes 
part  of  the  day.  The  party  usually  takes  the  train  to  an  inter- 
esting point,  from  which  the  leader  conducts  the  walk,  arranging 
to  get  back  in  good  time  for  the  train  back  to  the  city.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools  has  suggested  including 
"hikes"  in  the  regular  school  program. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  work  of  the  play- 
Playground  Tours  £  rT      I  i-          A/T  •     JL 

grounds  of  Brooklme,  Massachusetts,  is  the 

occasional  tour  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisors  of  play.  On 
one  of  these  tours  about  100  children  visited  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  went  aboard  the  Illinois  and  the  Old  Constitution, 
where  they  had  luncheon,  and  stopped  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the  way 
home. 

One  summer  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  had  a  Sunset  Baseball 
League  composed  of  eight  uniformed  teams.  The  games  started 
at  6.15  and  were  played  on  five  evenings  each  week,  drawing  an 
average  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred  people.  Bleachers  were  pro- 
vided with  a  capacity  of  seating  one  thousand  people.  The  evening 
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use  of  playgrounds  is  developing  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

In  Pasadena  two  afternoons  a  week  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mothers  took  gymnastic  exercises  and  folk  dances  with  their  chil- 
dren, anq!  a  large  number  of  fathers  and  mothers  are  on  the  play- 
grounds in  the  evening.  The  campus,  athletic  fields  and  a  dormi- 
tory of  Mt.  Holyoke  College  have  been  used  during  the  summer  as 
a  vacation  house  for  poor  girls.  At  one  Rochester  playground  the 
children  prepared  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds,  decking  it  with 
pieces  of  suet  and  bread,  with  strings  of  cranberries,  to  all  of  which 
they  insisted  on  adding  green  tops  of  celery.  Then  the  tree  was 
hoisted  to  the  roof  of  the  playhouse.  In  a  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
playground  which  was  fenced  and  protected  at  night,  and  where 
there  was  a  "repul  lie,"  a  miniature  zoo  was  established — white 
rabt  its,  rats  and  two  bantam  chickens,  with  the  children  for  care- 
takers. Others  loved  to  watch  the  animals  and  play  with  them. 

Indianapolis  made  a  toboggan  slide  out  of  an  old  shoot- the- 
chutes  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  this  level  city  enjoyed 
the  new  experience  through  the  eight  or  ten  weeks  the  toboggan 
slide  could  be'Used.  Two  dozen  Norwegian  skis  were  also  used  on 
the  playgrounds 

Athletic  contests  of  schools  for  the  blind  are  held  annually  by 
thirteen  of  these  schools,  each  upon  its  own  field.  The  events 
include  the  standing  broad  and  high  jumps,  fifty  yard  dash,  shot 
put,  sack  race,  three-legged  race  and  running  broad  jump. 

More  and  more  the  motion  picture  is  being 
Motion  Pictures  ,    _ 

used  for  education  and    for   recreation.     In 

Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Newark,  Cleveland,  New  York,  motion  pictures 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  playgrounds.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  combines  education  and  recreation  by  showing  the  proper 
care  of  the  teeth.  Between  4000  and  5000  children  viewed  motion 
pictures  on  Prince  Street  Playground,  Newark,  N.  J.  while  the 
street  and  every  window  in  the  neighborhood  was  crowded.  The 
films  were  provided  by  arrangement  with  one  of  the  theatres.  In 
several  cities,  the  motion  pictures  shown  upon  the  playgrounds 
brought  together  about  five  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
from  the  neighborhood.  There  has  been  an  opportunity  for  whole 
families  to  go  together. 

Rochester  has  an  annual  fox-hunt,  in  which 

A  Fox  Hunt  .    .  .  .  ,_, 

thirty-six  dogs  participated  this  year.     The 
fox  is  led  over  the  ground  and  is  safely  in  his  box  before  the  dogs 
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are  started.  Nevertheless,  a  large  crowd  of  spectators  enjoy  fol- 
lowing the  dogs  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the  event.  Following 
this,  one  year  a  band  of  Tonawanda  Indians  engaged  in  snow  snake 
games,  consisting  of  throwing  a  long  slender  lead-tipped  hickory 
stick  over  the  snow.  Indians  have  thrown  these  snow  snakes 
2,600  feet.  Other  events  in  the  Rochester  parks  are  the  ice  carni- 
val, with  its  hockey  game,  races,  and  bonfire,  the  kite  flying  con- 
test, the  water  carnival  and  miniature  yacht  races. 
An  E  Hunt  Easter  Monday  is  a  big  day  for  the  children 

of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  on  that  day  takes 

place  the  great  Easter  egg  hunt, — in  six  parks  simultaneously.  A 
white  bunny  was  the  prize  for  the  one  who  found  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs.  Over  five  thousand  children  have  "hunted"  in  one 
park  and  after  the  hunt  there  have  been  games  and  songs  for  all. 

Festivals  upon  the  playground  are  becoming  more  and  more 

real  play  days.     In  one  city  out  of  four  thousand  people  gathered 

together  for  the  play  day — one  thousand  really  played. 

Gardens  "^e  relation  of  the  love  of  beauty  and  an 

intimate    touch    with   nature    to   recreation 

which  shall  re-create  has  led  many  cities  to  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  home  and  school  gardens.  The  University  of  Utah  has 
conducted  a  ten-acre  garden  plot.  Two  acres  were  reserved  for 
dry  farming;  the  other  eight  bore  an  almost  unbelievable  number 
of  trees,  bushes  and  vegetables.  In  connection  there  were  three 
hundred  and  ten  home  gardens  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chil- 
dren raising  poultry  at  home.  A  close  and  accurate  account  was 
kept  of  every  cent  of  income,  for  everything  is  sold  for  market 
price.  The  seventh  grade  kept  the  accounts  and  had  a  bank  ac- 
count ;  the  eighth  grade  had  charge  of  civic  affairs  and  the  larger 
business  interests. 

The  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  conducted  compe- 
titions with  the  aim  of  checking  a  tendency  in  the  State  towards 
over-specialization  in  one  product.  The  work  of  Dayton  and 
Cleveland,  in  gardens,  is  well  known.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  also, 
vacant  lots  are  being  utilized  as  gardens  for  both  children  and 
adults.  West  Park  No.  3,  Chicago,  had  seventy  gardens  in  which 
both  flowers  and  vegetables  were  grown.  Racine  County,  Wis- 
consin, has  a  Home  Gardening  Association  which  sells  seeds  at  one 
cent  a  package.  At  fairs  held  in  the  fall  the  results  of  the  planting 
are  exhibited. 
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The  public  school  children  of  Portland,  Oregon,  were  organ- 
ized into  agricultural  clubs  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  business  men  suitable  ground  was  secured,  plowed 
and  sowed  and  a  contest  for  the  best  products  inaugurated.  A 
director  gave  his  full  time  to  the  work,  assisted  by  school  teachers, 
principals  and  other  volunteers. 

The  People's  Institute  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  conducts  an 
annual  Carnegie  Flower  Garden  Prize  Competition,  with  twenty- 
one  prizes.  Only  gardens  about  the  dwelling  of  the  competitor 
upon  which  no  hired  help  is  employed  are  eligible  in  the  main  com- 
petition, although  a  separate  first  and  second  prize  are  awarded 
for  gardens  cared  for  by  employees.  Any  number  up  to  seven 
adjoining  or  opposite  gardens  may  be  awarded  a  club  prize. 
Rating  is  given  according  to  the  place  on  which  the  garden  is  laid 
out,  the  harmony  of  form  and  colors,  the  general  up-keep.  One 
year  there  were  1607  competitors. 

New  York  University  gave  a  series  of  four  "simple  practical 
garden  talks  and  demonstrations, "  two  out-of-doors  in  the  garden, 
two  illustrated  in  the  class  room,  by  Henry  Griscom  Parsons.  The 
class  planted  radishes  in  the  first  lesson  and  gathered  them  in  the 
fourth. 

The  school  garden  movement  is  not  merely  an  aesthetic  de- 
light but  an  actual  living  education.  Schenectady  has  reported 
the  raising  of  plants  and  vegetables  not  ordinarily  grown  in  the 
locality  as  an  object  lesson  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  the 
greatest  improvement  of  an  unimproved  lot.  Worcester,  Mass., 
reported  an  individual  gift  of  $500.00  for  prizes  in  school  garden- 
ing, cooking,  sewing  and  manual  training.  Dallas,  Texas,  gave  a 
prize  for  the  best  plants  grown  in  tin  cans  at  home.  Pittsburg 
reported  a  temporary  greenhouse  for  winter  work.  Boys'  gardens 
in  an  undesirable  suburb  of  Dayton  changed  the  character  of  the 
district. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  offered  prizes  amounting  to 
$6,120  to  children  and  adult  citizens  for  gardens,  window  boxes, 
vines  on  houses,  and  block  embellishments.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  competition  was  to  inspire  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  not  merely  a  spasmodic  effort  in  the  way  of  beautifying 
the  city,  to  the  end  that  in  1915,  when  the  gates  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  are  opened,  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  may 
show  that  it  knows  how  to  use  the  rich  gifts  of  Nature. 
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„,  Five  hundred  school  children  of  San  Fran- 

Playgrounds  and 

the  Beautiful  Cisco,  their  hands  filled  with  flowers,  marched 

to  the  site  of  the  new  People's  Center,  then  a 

gray,  black  ruin,  and  pledged  their  aid  to  the  City  Beautiful  Move- 
ment. It  was  a  wonderfully  impressive  sight.  Not  a  grown 
person  present  who  did  not  turn  with  heartier  enthusiasm  to  labor 
for  the  city,  because  of  the  promise  of  these  citizens  of  the  future. 

A  number  of  cities  are  finding  it  helpful  to 
Advertising 

publish  an  account  ol  the  recreation  facilities 
of  the  city. 

The  Municipal  Athletic  Association  of  Boston  has  published 
a  weekly  recreation  bulletin  announcing  walks  and  hikes,  athletic 
meets  and  tests,  giving  complete  list  of  recreational  opportunities 
maintained  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  its  residents 
with  the  schedule  of  hours.  It  has  also  published  a  bulletin  of  the 
places  where  there  is  skating.  Seattle,  Washington,  has  printed 
and  distributes  through  the  libraries,  hotels  and  schools  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet,  describing  the  parks,  their  attractions,  and  ways 
of  reaching  them.  Lancaster,  Pa.  has  issued  a  weekly  newspaper 
known  as  "Playground  News."  Two  of  the  school  playgrounds 
in  New  York  City  and  one  of  the  park  playgrounds  in  Chicago 
have  published  magazines. 

The  protection  that  music  gives  from  the 

Music  and  Drama  r-,         . 

deadening  influence  of  everyday  work  in  a 

great  commercial  city,  is  the  aim  of  the  Music  School  Settlement 
founded  by  Mr.  David  Mannes  in  New  York  City.  It  is  not  its 
purpose  to  produce  professional  musicians,  nor  even  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  mere  egotistical  self-expression  but  to  develop  the  finer 
instincts,  to  bring  this  cultural  influence  into  the  home  of  the  poor, 
"that  every  house  may  make  its  own  music."  Eighteen  schools 
patterned  on  this  first  one  have  been  established  in  different  cities 
and  in  all  there  is  a  long  waiting  list.  Mr.  Mannes  believes  that 
the  public  schools  must  come  to  recognize  the  great  influence  of 
music  and  other  arts  and  throw  open  the  buildings  as  centers  of 
interest  for  all  those  who  want  to  know  more  about  the  things  that 
make  life  beautiful. 

One  phase  of  this  work  is  the  new  Music  School  Settlement 
work  for  negroes,  growing  out  of  Mr.  Mannes'  peculiarly  personal 
relation  to  the  race.  The  aim  is  threefold :  "  the  educational  appeal 
through  a  racial  talent;  the  founding  of  a  social  center  with  healthy 
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moral  environment  and  instructive  recreation;  the  preservation, 
encouragement  and  development  of  the  music  of  the  negro,  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  in  this  country." 

Houston,  Texas,  has  utilized  a  log  auditorium  seating  eight 
thousand  for  concerts  combined  with  lectures  or  with  motion 
pictures.  Haven,  Kansas,  gives  moving  picture  shows  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost  until  a  surplus  accumulates,  when  the  entertainments  are 
given  free.  Concordia,  Kansas,  has  a  municipal  theatre,  a  memo- 
rial site.  In  the  municipal  theatre  at  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, the  citizens  have  been  asked  to  indicate  their  choice  of  plays. 
A  splendid  stock  company  was  organized.  A  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  was  organized  in  San  Francisco  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Recreation  League,  to  give  monthly  concerts  at  the  nominal  ad- 
mission of  twenty-five  cents.  This  was  the  first  orchestra  of  the 
kind  on  the  Coast  and  has  proved  a  remarkable  success.  The 
Rochester  Park  Board  has  its  own  municipal  band.  One  of  the 
great  events  among  the  musical  occasions  at  the  park  is  the  singing 
by  a  children's  chorus,  made  up  of  1500  public  school  children, 
accompanied  by  the  municipal  band.  Some  nights  during  the 
summer  when  20,000  people  have  been  together  at  a  municipal 
concert  all  have  joined  in  popular  songs. 

A  barrel  organ  which  plays  ten  tunes  for  folk  dancing  and 
games  has  been  tried  in  New  York.  A  pony  is  often  attached  to 
it  and  driven  from  one  playground  to  another.  The  organ  cost 
$180.00.  In  many  cities  victrolas  or  grafonolas  are  used  upon  the 
playgrounds. 
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The  use  of  school  buildings  as  recreation  centers  shows  steady 
development.  In  Birmingham  thirty  citizens'  associations  have 
met  in  the  schoolhouses.  It  is  reported  that  nearly  all  of  the 
schoolhouses  built  in  Oklahoma  recently  have  an  auditorium,  a 
gymnasium  and  other  facilities  for  recreation.  Pastors  of  all  de- 
nominations in  Alameda,  California,  have  taken  turns  in  giving 
weekly  lectures  in  the  schoolhouses.  Regular  lectures  have  been 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  Oakland.  In  sixty-five  communities 
in  Wisconsin  a  public  school  building  is  used  as  a  branch  public 
library  not  only  for  school  children  but  also  for  adults.  Civic  and 
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literary  organizations  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  communities 
in  Wisconsin  have  received  debating  and  discussion  material  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Macey  Street  Social  Center  and  Evening  School  in  Los 
Angeles  combined  classes  in  cooking,  sloyd,  dressmaking,  with 
glee  clubs,  gymnasium  work  and  dancing.  One  Italian  club  fur- 
nished its  own  teacher  of  the  Italian  language.  The  Board  of 
Education  provided  one  leader  for  every  twenty  attendants. 

The  recreation  centers  of  New  York  City  have  held  numerous 
moving  picture  exhibitions  in  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of 
musical,  literary,  civic  and  other  clubs,  providing  more  opportunity 
for  mixed  dancing  classes.  Recommending  moving  picture  shows 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  Supt.  Maxwell  says: 

"Wherever  recreation  centers  have  been  established,  they 
prove  formidable  rivals  to  the  private  dance  halls,  always  danger- 
ous and  often  disreputable,  with  which  our  city  is  too  abundantly 
supplied.  To  suppress  them  and  other  resorts  even  more  vicious 
for  the  young  seems  impossible.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  evil  is 
to  provide  counter  attractions  of  irreproachable  character.  These 
may  most  easily  be  furnished  in  the  school  buildings." 

"Moonlight  Schools"  was  the  name  given  the  night  schools 
for  adults  in  Rowan  Co.,  Ky.  Forty-five  schools  were  opened  in 
two  weeks,  and  the  mountaineers  flocked  down  so  that  the  classes 
had  from  10  to  58  members.  A  little  newspaper  of  current  events 
was  printed,  to  save  the  embarrassment  of  the  primer,  and  the 
pupils  learned  to  read  with  astonishing  speed.  Moreover,  the 
classes  were  marked  by  a  good-natured  rivalry  and  "the  effect  on 
the  social  life  of  the  county  was  admirable.  The  uncommon  school 
associations  seemed  to  develop  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  before 
unknown,  welding  whole  communities  in  sympathy  and  real 
neighborliness. " 

In  addition  to  opening  up  the  schools  as  recreation  centers, 
many  cities  have  developed  year-round  work  in  other  municipal 
buildings.  The  public  recreation  department  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  God  man  Guild  have  co-operated  in  making  of  the  Guild  House 
a  municipal  center.  Cleveland  has  purchased  an  old  hospital  and 
its  grounds  for  a  recreation  center.  The  old  town  hall  of  a  suburb 
of  Denver  now  incorporated  in  the  city  is  used  for  a  recreation 
center. 
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Once  public  baths  were  merely  places  where 

The  Public  Bath  as  .    , 

a  Recreation  Center  men  and  women  might  go  to  be  washed 
clean.  Now  when  a  city  provides  a  public 

bath  it  tries  to  make  the  bath  a  part  of  the  recreation  machinery  of 
the  city.  "Wherever  people  come  together,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  wholesome  recreational  life,"  and  our  cities  will  no 
longer  let  such  opportunities  be  wasted.  The  baths  become  an 
incident.  The  gymnasium,  the  lecture  hall,  the  boys'  club,  the 
swimming  pool,  are  made  a  part  of  the  recreation  center  together 
with  the  public  bath.  At  the  municipal  baths  the  people  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  neighborly. 

Scores  of  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  country  report  the  open- 
ing of  play  centers,  the  use  of  which  is  not  limited  to  the  members 
of  their  own  congregations. 

How  may  a  saloon  building  be  remodelled  so  as  to  be  used  as 
a  municipal  recreation  center  has  been  a  question  not  only  for 
discussion  but  also  for  action  in  two  cities.  In  one  of  these  cities 
it  is  reported  that  the  patrol  wagon  has  visited  the  street  only 
twice  this  year  instead  of  many  times  a  week  as  formerly. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  let  the  recreation  center  become 
the  real  neighborhood  center.  Slowly  but  surely  neighborhood 
memories  and  neighborhood  ideals  are  beginning  to  gather  round 
these  community  centers. 


EQUIPMENT  NOTES 

A  Massachusetts  town  has  turned  a  commodious  barn  into  a 
gymnasium  with  dressing  room  and  a  visitor's  gallery  and  a  game 
room  and  auditorium  have  emerged  from  the  old  carriage  house. 
No  community  need  hesitate  to  use  the  facilities  at  hand.  The 
need  is  to  start, — to  start  right  and  developments  are  sure  to  follow. 

A  fine  old  country  homestead  near  Oakland,  California,  has 
been  converted  into  a  recreation  center  with  rooms  for  club  meet- 
ings and  parties,  gymnasium  with  complete  equipment,  including 
shower  baths,  refreshment  rooms  and  tables  on  the  porches  where 
light  refreshments  can  be  served,  and  quarters  for  the  resident 
director. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  refuse  incinerator  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  a  tract  of  about  five  acres,  have  been  prepared  for  a  public 
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park  and  a  children's  playground  equipped.  A  large  free  public 
municipal  bath  house  was  constructed  in  Indianapolis,  out  of  an 
old  gas  tank. 

Many  cities  are  repeating  in  a  measure  Mr.  De  Groot's  ex- 
perience in  Chicago  when  a  plumber  told  him  he  had  put  in  nearly 
two  hundred  bath  tubs  in  houses  as  a  result  of  the  free  shower 
service.  Cleveland  and  Hartford  have  special  baths  for  babies. 
In  Hartford  1050  little  mothers  gave  baths  to  their  charges  at  one 
center  in  one  month.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  has  a  public  bath  and 
swimming  pool,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  with  a  sterilizing  plant 
in  connection  with  which  every  costume  and  every  towel  is  steri- 
lized before  it  is  used. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  a  high  school  in  California  did  their  own 
excavating  and  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  swimming 
pool  and  the  trustees  completed  payments.  The  water  drawn 
from  the  pool  is  used  for  irrigation.  In  Indianapolis  a  commercial 
bathing  house  company  was  induced  to  give  the  city  free  use  of  its 
facilities  five  days  in  the  week  for  ten  weeks  out  of  the  summer. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  all  playground  apparatus  is  made  in  the 
playground  shops  by  the  superintendent  and  four  blacksmiths  and 
mechanics. 

Chicago  purchased  450  pairs  of  skates  which 
Winter  Activities 

were  lent,  free  of  charge,  each  day.     Skating 

races  and  efficiency  tests,  consisting  of  five  stunts  on  skates  were 
held.  Those  who  could  perform  the  five  stunts  were  presented 
with  efficiency  buttons.  A  1000  foot  toboggan  slide  maintained 
by  the  park  board  of  Rochester  has  given  pleasure  to  3000  persons 
in  a  single  day.  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  first  cities  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  playgrounds  by  lighting  them  at  night  so  that  both  adults 
and  children  may  play  until  ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  George  A.  Parker  believes  every  park 
should  be  so  lighted  that  it  would  be  possible 

to  see  in  general  what  is  going  on,  although  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  park  should  be  so  brilliantly  lighted  as  to  make  it  a  place  to 
which  young  people  who  are  in  the  stages  of  legitimate  courtship 
cannot  be  free  to  go  without  the  feeling  that  they  are  in  the  lime- 
light and  open  to  the  gaze  of  super-curious  eyes. 

Mr.  Parker  has  experimented  in  making  candy  and  selling  it  at 
a  small  price,  the  profits  going  to  the  park  fund,  and  also  in  serving 
milk  and  small  packages  of  crackers  for  one  or  two  cents. 
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Bowling  in  the  An    outcloor    bowling    alley    at    Ellsworth, 

Recreation  Centers       Pennsylvania,  was  60  feet  long  and  6  feet 

wide.     Heavy  timbers  8"  x  4"  were  extended 

the  entire  length  of  the  alley  and  were  placed  on  either  side.  The 
farther  end  of  the  alley  was  closed  by  heavy  2"  plank.  Scantling 
2"  x  4"  were  driven  into  the  ground  about  18".  These  held  the 
plank  against  which  the  balls  rolled.  A  single  plank  12  feet  long, 
12  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick  was  placed  in  the  ground  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  alley.  The  balls  were  started  in  their 
course  down  the  alley  upon  this  plank. 

The  floor  of  the  alley  was  made  of  yellow  clay,  tamped  in 
place  while  wet  and  return  runway  was  made  of  two  boards  each 
6"  wide  whose  edges  were  nailed  together  forming  a  trough.  This 
trough  was  nailed  to  the  fence  against  which  one  side  of  the  alley 
lay.  The  trough  inclined  from  the  farther  end  of  the  alley  to  the 
starting  point  in  sufficient  number  of  degrees  to  insure  the  return 
of  the  ball  from  the  farther  end  of  the  alley  to  the  starting  point. 
The  reason  the  heavy  timber  was  used  for  the  side  of  the  alley  was 
that  it  had  been  rejected  and  was  of  no  use  to  anyone  else. 
Probably  lighter  timber  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  if  properly 
anchored  and  secured. 

The  bowling  alleys  at  the  Proctor  Recreation  Center  in 
Peoria,  Illinois,  provide  the  most  popular  form  of  recreation  in  the 
whole  inviting  list.  About  16,000  men  and  boys  used  the  room  in 
the  first  four  months — 150  to  175  each  day.  The  billiard  tables, 
in  the  same  room,  were  nearly  as  popular.  Smoking  is  allowed  in 
this  room  only  and  the  men  have  made  it  their  rendezvous.  Last 
year  a  "brothers'  bowling  tournament"  was  held  in  which  only 
brothers  could  compete,  with  the  result  that  "big  brothers  who 
had  never  before  noticed  the  existence  of  younger  members  of  the 
family  trained  them  for  the  tourney." 

New  York  City  has  done  much  in  developing 

Roof  Playgrounds  i_      i 

roof  playgrounds,  not   only  on  schools  and 

settlements  but  even  on  the  roofs  of  big  hotels,  stores  and  apart- 
ment houses.  Having  seen  the  careful  fencing  and  screening,  the 
swings  and  slides  and  sandboxes  just  as  in  an  earth  playground, 
breathed  the  purer  air  and  been  warmed  in  the  bright  sun  shut  out 
from  the  street  below,  the  observer  acknowledges  that  surely  here 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  city  play  spaces.  Dr.  J.  Edwards 
Stubbert,  of  New  York,  writing  in  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews, 
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asserts  that  a  new  and  strong  generation,  better  able  physically  to 
cope  with  life  would  result  from  a  law  making  mandatory  a  roof 
playground  on  every  apartment  house,  where  children  might  play 
in  pure  air  and  sunshine,  away  from  the  deteriorating  physical  and 
moral  influences  of  the  street. 

A  children's  roof  garden  with  a  sand  pile  and  supervised  play 
on  the  roof  of  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago  and  a  nursery  with 
toys  and  playthings  on  the  new  Monroe  Building  are  due  to  the 
desire  of  two  photographers  of  children  who  realize  that  at  play 
the  children  are  best  and  happiest.  In  some  sections  of  New  York 
one  may  count  ten  or  twelve  boys  and  girls  at  play  on  the  ordinary 
unguarded  roofs  of  the  tenement  houses. 

A  number  of  model  playgrounds  at  State 

Model  Playgrounds  , 

Fairs  or  other  exhibits  have  aroused  interest 

and  emulation.  Indiana,  Washington  and  Wisconsin  have  had 
such  playgrounds.  A  miniature  model  playground  made  by  play- 
ground children  in  Hartford  attracted  attention  at  a  Hartford 
Municipal  exhibit.  The  model  was  three  by  eight  feet,  equipped 
with  tiny  apparatus  from  marbles  to  a  giant  stride  and  showed 
besides  doll  leaders  and  children  at  play. 

Writing  in  Park  and  Cemetery,  J.   R.   Rich- 
Playground  Surfacing  '      ,. 

ards,  oi  Chicago,  says: 

For  several  years  the  playgrounds  of  Chicago's  South  Park 
system  have  been  surfaced  with  a  coating  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  torpedo  sand  spread  over  heavy  black  loam.  This  kind  of 
surfacing,  however,  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
torpedo  sand  was  soon  ground  into  the  loam  beneath,  destroying 
the  binding  qualities  of  the  latter,  and  if  not  kept  moist  continually 
a  covering  of  loose  material  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  from  which 
arose  considerable  dust,  was  soon  spread  over  the  playground. 
When  the  dust  is  laid  through  the  use  of  water  the  condition  of  a 
playground  surfaced  in  this  way  is  not  a  sanitary  one.  If  a  light 
oil  is  used  for  the  purpose  the  dust  is  laid  very  effectively,  but  the 
material  on  the  surface  still  remains  loose;  the  only  practical 
method  of  overcoming  this  objectionable  feature  that  has  so  far 
been  found  is  to  resurface  the  playground. 

A  material  now  being  tested  as  a  surfacing  by  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  is  granulated  blast-furnace  slag,  which  has  been 
placed  under  the  most  used  apparatus  (swings,  giant  stride  and 
merry-go-round)  in  a  new  and  popular  playground.  This  ma- 
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terial  is  brittle  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  and  not  gritty  like  cin- 
ders, a  fact  attested  by  the  presence  of  barefoot  children  in  the 
grounds  using  the  apparatus  where  the  slag  is  being  tried  out  with- 
out any  apparent  discomfort.  It  appears  to  pack  well,  but  not  too 
firmly  under  use,  and  does  not  seem  to  become  scuffed  up  very 
readily.  As  the  structure  of  slag  is  porous,  it  will  absorb  con- 
siderable moisture,  which  fact  makes  it  possible  to  wet  the  sur- 
facing thoroughly  in  the  morning  before  opening  and  offer  a  sur- 
face neither  muddy  nor  dusty.  A  disadvantage,  however,  is  that 
this  material  cannot  be  flushed  with  a  hose.  The  test  has  not  been 
in  progress  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  value  of  slag  as  a  permanent  playground  surfacing  material. 

After  considerable  experimenting,  I  believe  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal  practical  playground  surface  that  has  so  far 
come  to  my  notice  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  ground 
cork  and  asphalt  applied  either  in  sheet  or  in  brick  form.  This 
material  fills  all  the  requirements  for  such  a  surfacing.  The  South 
Park  Commissioners  have  two  tennis  courts  paved  with  sheet  cork 
asphalt  which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years  and  have  given 
great  satisfaction;  they  can  be  used  the  year  round.  In  one  of  the 
children's  playgrounds  the  area  under  the  giant  stride  has  been 
paved  this  year  in  an  experimental  way  with  cork  asphalt  in  brick 
form. 

Efforts  to  provide  tennis  court  surfacing  that  will  permit  the 
use  of  the  courts  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  have  led  to  different  ex- 
periments. The  South  Park  Commissioners  have  had  in  use  for 
several  years  two  courts  paved  with  cork  asphalt,  and  more  re- 
cently six  courts  have  been  paved  with  a  mixture  of  quarter-inch 
crushed  limestone  (small  enough  to  pass  a  half-inch  mesh),  torpedo 
sand  and  asphalt.  All  of  these  have  met  with  great  approval  from 
the  tennis  playing  public. 


CLOSING   DAY  ON  THE  SUMMER  PLAYGROUNDS 

Among  the  reports  of  summer  closing  days  and  festivals  on 
the  playgrounds  which  have  come  to  the  office  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association,  have  been  many  so  interesting  that 
one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  could  be  possible  to  make  a  tour  of 
all  the  closing  days  throughout  the  country. 
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In  Ft.  William,  Ont.,  1700  children  marched  to  Arena  Park 
where  many  of  the  national  dances  were  given  in  costume.  An 
award  of  honor  was  made  to  the  school  doing  the  best  dancing,  but 
as  all  did  so  well  it  was  felt  that  there  was  but  a  small  margi  i  for 
the  winning  one.  At  the  close  of  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  chairman  of  the  day  made  addresses. 
This  was  followed  by  kite  flying  contests,  running  races,  dodge 
ball,  volley  ball.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  flowers  and  a  raffia 
exhibition. 

In  Butte,  Montana,  a  banquet  was  given  in  a  large  park  by 
Senator  Clark  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  prize  winners  at 
various  athletic  events  throughout  the  summer. 

The  first  annual  playground  day  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
held  at  the  Alabama  State  Fair  ground,  consisted  of  folk  dances, 
running  races,  ball  games,  closing  with  a  May  Pole  dance. 

Athol,  Mass.,  had  an  annual  fair  with  all  that  that  includes. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  flower  exhibit  which  was  par- 
ticularly large  and  beautiful  this  year. 

Los  Angeles  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  thirty-third 
anniversary  with  a  carnival  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Normal 
School  building.  The  Normal  School  stands  upon  a  hill.  On  the 
dome  of  the  structure  was  a  massive  electric  seal  of  the  city,  from 
which  lines  of  electric  lights  radiated  in  all  directions.  Three 
bands  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds  played  throughout  the 
celebration.  On  one  part  of  the  grounds  fifty  girls  danced  Indian 
dances  and  gave  a  Hiawatha  pantomime.  In  another  part  a 
camping  scene  reproducing  Los  Angeles  playground  camp  was 
given.  There  was  a  six  reel  picture  of  the  St.  Louis  pageant,  a 
police  drill,  a  fireman's  drill,  and  a  great  historical  pageant,  "Los 
Angeles,  Queen  of  the  Angels. "  Throughout  the  celebration  boys 
and  girls  in  groups  roamed  about  the  grounds  singing. 

In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  Sixth  Annual  Romper  Day  drew  the 
people  of  the  city  together  to  witness  ball  games,  kite  contests, 
quoit  tournaments,  games,  dances,  an  exhibit  of  hand  work,  the 
day  closing  with  a  band  concert. 

In  Brockville,  Ont.,  the  folk  dances  and  games  were  followed 
by  a  match  baseball  game  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Bennington  County  gala  day  was  the  Sunday  School 
Field  Day.  It  was  such  a  success  that  it  was  planned  to  make  it 
an  annual  affair. 
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One  of  the  efforts  which  reached  most  of  the  people  of  the 
community  was  the  Rockford  Exposition  given  "by  young  people 
for  all  people."  The  Exposition  lasted  four  days  and  included  all 
kinds  of  exhibits,  dances,  games,  band  concerts,  musical  com- 
petitions by  young  people,  a  great  athletic  meet,  and  a  pageant 
by  the  schools  of  the  city. 

An  interesting  pageant  was  given  in  Scran  too  in  which  1,000 
children  depicted  the  history  of  the  city.  The  most  striking 
tableau  of  all  in  this  pageant  was  a  contrast  of  alley  and  playground 
sports.  .  A  typical  alley,  with  boys  shooting  craps,  playing  cards, 
smoking  and  fighting  was  shown.  Into  this  came  a  banana  ped- 
dler with  a  pushcart.  The  boys  stole  the  bananas,  tipped  over  the 
push  cart  and  represented  as  realistically  as  possible  the  atmos- 
phere of  alley  play.  The  next  tableau  showed  the  same  alley.  A 
playground  in  one  corner  showed  girls  sewing,  big  brothers  playing 
volley  ball  and  indulging  in  clean  sports.  During  the  tableau  a 
boy  carried  a  placard  across  the  stage  which  said :  "Will  you  have 
an  alley  or  a  playground?" 

Weyburn,  Sask.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Brooklyn  and  many  other 
cities  report  successful  play  festivals,  consisting  of  games,  dances, 
and  athletic  contests. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  gave  "A  Pageant  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony"  representing  scenes  from  that  Colonial  history  in  which 
Massachusetts  is  so  rich. 

A  Good  Roads  Day  held  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  while  not  a 
playground  pageant,  gathered  the  people  together  and  made  them 
think  about  the  present,  past,  and  future  conditions  of  their  com- 
munity, very  much  as  playground  pageants  do.  The  first  scene 
represented  the  mound  builders  who  improved  roads  in  Ohio  for 
defensive  purposes,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.  The 
next  represented  a  Red  man  following  the  dim  path  in  the  forest. 
A  prairie  schooner,  an  ox  team,  a  stage  coach,  all  made  their  con- 
tribution to  roads  in  Ohio.  The  last  part  of  the  pageant  was  a 
plea  for  maintenance  and  repair,  for  uniform  bridge  construction, 
and  general  community  sentiment  for  good  roads. 
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CHILDREN? 

To  THE  TAXPAYERS  OF  DENVER 
MRS.  GUILFORD  WOOD 

Acting    President    Denver    Playground    Association,    Denver,    Colorado 

The  people  most  interested,  who  stand  sponsor  for  the  re- 
creation movement  in  this  city — that  is,  the  Denver  Playground 
Association — are  willing,  if  a  general  reduction  in  municipal  ex- 
penses is  ordered,  to  accept  their  share  of  that  reduction,  but  to  be 
designated  as  a  superficial  and  "ornamental"  part  of  municipal 
life,  and  disposed  of  in  a  word  by  a  few  well-meaning,  doubtless, 
but  evidently  not  well-informed,  citizens,  this  organization  not 
only  deeply  resents  but  protests. 

We  have  had  an  illustration  recently  in  a  most  brilliant  and 
cultured  sociologist's  having  rushed  into  print  with  an  article  on 
the  labor  situation  in  Colorado — for  which  only  last  week  he  apolo- 
gized to  the  country  at  large — for  the  reason  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  opinion  without  understanding  his  subject. 

This  we  hope  will  be  the  attitude  of  "our  taxpayers."  For 
example,  how  many  of  these  gentlemen,  how  many  of  the  people  of 
Denver,  know  that  160,000  children  played  on  the  playgrounds 
during  June,  July  and  August  of  this  year,  a  22  per  cent,  gain  over 
last  year? 

Would  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  consider  himself  an  orna- 
mental figurehead  were  he  an  instructor  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
grounds,  and  does  he  dare  to  outline  what  the  result  would  be  of  the 
segregation  of  that  number  of  children  without  some  one  in  charge? 

Again,  these  citizens  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  in- 
structors are  young  men  and  women  admitted  to  this  work  only 
after  a  course  of  study  in  play  and  playgrounds  and  a  most  rigid 
examination.  Therefore  they  cannot  be  designated  "perhaps 
instructors." 

They  are  trained  instructors,  and  it  is  considered  a  vocation 
so  dignified  and  worthy  of  interesting  the  best  talent,  that  today, 
in  Columbia  University  and  most  of  the  leading  universities  of  this 
country,  a  course  in  recreation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  increased  number  of  instructors  this  year  without  an  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  city  has  been  possible  because  of  the  most 
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careful  management  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visor as  to  the  places  where  economy  was  to  be  practiced — and  an 
increase  has  only  been  made  when  rendered  necessary  by  the 
demand. 

The  people  of  Denver  should  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Property  has  had  such  broad-minded  vision 
of  the  value  of  this  phase  of  our  municipal  life  as  to  give  it  his 
hearty  support. 

Soon  after  the  protest  which  was  made  by  the  city  auditor 
early  in  .the  summer  against  what  seemed  to  him  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  city's  money  in  the  playground  movement,  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  talk  at  length  with  Mr.  Markey 
upon  the  scope  and  vision  of  the  recreation  movement,  as  recog- 
nized today  by  every  progressive  city  and  educator,  and  as  a  result 
to  receive  his  assurance  of  most  friendly  co-operation — an  assur- 
ance which  has  been  verified  in  a  most  substantial  way. 

To  both  these  city  officials  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  helping 
to  place  this  movement  on  a  dignified  basis  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  municipal  life  and  one  from  which  we  do  not  believe  its  citizens 
will  now  see  it  removed. 

All  who  believe  that  life,  real  life,  is  earnest  and  vital,  that  the 
ultimate  hope  of  a  successful  and  prosperous  country  rests  entirely 
with  the  training  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  will  hesitate  long 
before  they  put  themselves  on  record  as  subscribing  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  playground  instructors  as  suggested  by  these  worthy 
gentlemen. 

Any  city  that  can  afford  to  be  a  city  can  afford  the  necessary 
expenditure  for  the  moral  welfare  of  its  people.  That  is  not  the 
point  upon  which  to  concentrate  economy,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  these  instructors, 
amounting  to  but  little  more  for  an  entire  year  than  two  days' 
expenses  of  our  city  administration,  savors  of  straining  at  gnats. 

Reduce  expenses  where  necessary,  gentlemen.  Cut  off  the 
sprinkling  and  caretakers  from  miles  of  boulevards  on  Park  Hill. 
Let  the  shrubs  and  trees  die,  if  necessary,  but  let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  souls  and  lives  of  the  little  children  of  this  city  do  not  shrivel 
and  wither  for  lack  of  care — with  the  aftermath  of  crime  and 
anarchy. 

We  believe  today  in  the  recreation  movement  as  the  greatest 
constructive  agency  in  this  country  in  the  upbuilding  of  citizen- 
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ship  and  while  in  these  days  it  takes  unusual  temerity  to  write  of 
altruistic  and  uplift  movements,  when  the  heart  of  the  world  is  sad 
and  heavy  with  the  weight  of  the  sorrows  of  the  great  war — still  we 
must  be  warned  lest  our  attention  be  so  absorbed  that  we  neglect 
the  primary  and  necessary  duties  of  our  every-day  life.  Many 
great  writers  are  saying  in  effect  today  that  "  the  work  of  the  world 
for  twenty  years  has  got  to  be  done  in  America,"  that  we  must 
realize  that  the  "United  States  must  become  a  world  server  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  some  form  a  world  flag." 

President  Nicholas  Butler,  of  Columbia  University  says: 
"The  time  may  not  be  so  very  distant  when  to  be  the  first  moral 
power  in  the  world  will  be  a  considerably  greater  distinction  than 
to  be  the  first  military  power,  or  even  the  second  naval  power, 
which  latter  goal  is  so  constantly  and  subtly  urged  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States." 

How  are  we  to  meet  this  test  now,  with  our  problems  of  mixed 
peoples  and  strong  race  prejudices— perhaps  to  be  increased  rather 
than  lessened  by  this  war;  with  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  with  its  sharpening  of  class  consciousness — perhaps  in  the 
end  to  affect  the  vital  life  of  our  nation? 

How  are  we  to  fortify  ourselves  against  these  growing  dangers, 
except  through  the  youth  of  this  country,  in  building  up  a  splendid 
spirit  of  Americanism? 

Let  us  think  seriously  of  these  things  and  hesitate  long  before 
we  take  any  backward  steps  in  the  name  of  "economy"  in  the 
administration  of  our  playgrounds. 


THE  PROPER  TEMPERATURE  OF  SWIMMING  POOLS 
G.  H.  CORSAN 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Association,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  98.7°  F.  If 
a  normal  human  being,  that  is,  a  person  who  is  not  attenuated, 
disgustingly  fat  nor  suffering  from  high  or  low  fever,  were  to  move 
around  moderately  while  unclothed  in  an  air  temperature  of  48°  F. 
he  would  not  lose  body  heat  to  a  dangerous  degree.  But  if  the 
temperature  were  raised  20  degrees  and  the  subject  were  in  water, 
such  power  has  the  water  to  abstract  body  heat  that  in  a  short 
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time  such  a  loss  would  take  place  as  to  leave  the  subject  shivering 
with  cold  and  too  uncomfortable  to  consider  the  condition  a 
matter  of  recreation  or  pleasure.  The  heart  would  be  under  such 
a  strain  to  keep  the  body  normal  that  relaxation  would  be  out  of 
the  question  Now  relaxation  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
swimming.  The  heart  is  a  constant  worker  and  is  strengthened 
by  rest  and  not  by  increased  action.  The  increased  action  is  for 
emergencies  that  may  and  will  arise  during  the  average  life  of  all 
individuals,  so  why  give  it  unnecessary  work? 

For  outdoor  pools  which  are  exposed  to  the  strong  sunlight — 
as  all  pools  should  be — I  find  a  temperature  of  from  78°  F.  to  80°  F. 
comfortable  for  all  day  swimming  and  any  change  above  or  below 
to  be  uncomfortable  one  way  or  the  other.  For  indoor  sunless 
pools — as  nearly  all  pools  are  but  should  not  be — I  find  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  80°  F.  to  85°  F.  right  for  long  swims. 

The  most  objectionable  type  of  temperature  I  ever  found  in 
a  natatorium  was  a  water  temperature  of  from  72°  F.  to  74°  F.  with 
the  air  94°  F.  to  98°  F  and  very  dry,  coming  off  immense  radiators. 
In  this  and  other  similar  natatoriums  I  found  the  enthusiastic 
swimmers  all  bordering  on  tuberculosis,  many  barred  from  swim- 
ming by  the  doctor's  orders.  Then  frequently  I  have  found 
natatoriums  that  were  ventilated  from  lanes  having  horse  manure 
piles,  or  drawing  the  gas  from  the  sewer  traps.  In  such  places 
many  thousands  of  young  men  swam  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health,  and  the  swimming  was  blamed  for  it!  I  venture  to  say 
that  every  reader  of  this  article  can  call  to  mind  numerous  cases 
of  pmched-faced  young  men  who  in  their  very  looks  condemn 
either  indoor  swimming  or  the  atmospheric  condition  or  the  water 
temperature. 

What  in  the  name  of  reason  is  there  in  the  snake-like  motions 
of  swimming  that  can  produce  anything  but  the  very  best  of 
health!  No  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  can  begin  to  equal  in 
hygienic  value  that  of  swimming.  The  crawl  kick,  for  instance, 
not  only  will  do  more  to  deepen  the  lung  action  than  anything 
that  the  brain  of  man  can  conceive,  but  will  strengthen  and  properly 
place  the  pelvic  organs  of  women  better  than  any  other  means 
known.  The  reader  may  wonder  on  what  authority  I  make  this 
assertion.  I  have  proved  it  by  teaching  many  hundreds  of  sick 
women  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and  other  places  during 
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odd  periods  of  the  last  nine  summers  when  not  engaged  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A's. 

The  shoulder  work  of  the  crawl  stroke  as  I  have  frequently 
demonstrated  broadens  and  deepens  the  lungs  as  nothing  else 
will,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  parallel  bars,  and  does  not 
tighten  or  bind  the  arms  as  does  that  apparatus.  Let  the  physical 
director  call  to  mind  the  many  thousands  of  boys  whom  he  has 
watched  develop  on  the  parallel  bars,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  swimming  pool  on  the  crawl  stroke. 

You  will  note  that  I  especially  mention  the  crawl  stroke.  I 
do  this  as  I  consider  the  broad  stroke  on  the  breast  a  stupid  old 
stroke  having  no  hygienic  value  worth  mentioning. 

Then  what  is  making  so  many  sick  swimmers  when  this  work 
is  so  healthy  for  them?  Nothing  but  bad  atmosphere  and  wrong 
water  temperature.  The  amount  of  sickness  contracted  by  going 
home  with  wet  hair  is  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or  the  death 
rate  from  smallpox — thanks  to  hygiene. 

In  concluding  this  paper  let  me  say  most  emphatically  that 
window  ventilation  is  absolutely  superior  to  ventilation  by  the 
blower  system.  Air  going  through  those  long  metal  pipes  has  the 
taint  of  vitiation  just  as  radiator  air  has.  The  air  of  natatoriums 
should  be  heated  by  the  water  of  the  pool;  thus  there  is  a  healthy 
moisture  about  it  that  is  sufficient.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
shower  baths  should  be  in  the  same  room  with  the  swimming  pool, 
as  this  makes  too  much  moisture  and  a  most  decided  lack  of 
oxygen. 

IT  PAYS  TO  PLAY 
TERENCE  VINCENT 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

Refused  $1000  a  year  because  he  could  not  coach  athletics, — 
a  principalship  lost  to  a  capable  man — is  one  story.  Another 
man,  who  had  never  taught,  was  hired  at  $1000  a  year  to  coach 
school  athletics  and  teach  agriculture. 

Why? 

"Practically  all  schools  are  asking  for  men  who  can  coach 
athletics.  Such  information  is  of  direct  commercial  value,  aside 
from  promoting  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  students. 
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I  recommend  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion take  the  maximum  of  physical  education,"  said  the  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session,  in  an  interview  with  the  writer  recently. 
"There  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  teachers  who  can 
direct  school  children  in  games,  athletics  and  gymnastics.  Sys- 
tematic exercises  of  this  nature  are  replacing  the  once  popular 
calisthenics. "  The  Director  is  asked  to  recommend  many  teachers 
to  school  boards,  and  many  teachers  desire  positions  each  year. 

Investigations  made  by  the  writer  last  week  show  that  in  one 
class  (in  general  physical  education)  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
there  were  enrolled  one  county  superintendent,  three  school  super- 
intendents, two  principals,  one  physical  director,  three  students, 
and  thirteen  teachers  (two  teacher-coaches,  eight  city  or  town 
teachers,  and  three  rural  teachers) ;  all  will  go  out  sooner  or  later 
and  impart  this  information  to  others.  The  school  people  will 
deal  with  over  1800  boys  and  about  1700  girls  during  the  coming 
year. 
ii7i_  TU  r*  The  county  superintendent  seeks  information 

Why  They  Come 

in   the   matter   of  health   gymnastics      in 

order  to  give  "advice  to  teachers  in  the  matter  of  heating,  venti- 
tilation,  management  of  playgrounds  and  group  competition." 
Perplexing  questions  are  threshed  out  in  the  class  room  and  on  the 
field  in  actual  demonstration. 

Girard,  111.,  has  about  300  boys  and  as  many  girls  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  On  account  of  the  superintendent's  play  spirit  and 
his  skill  in  imparting  it,  many  boys  stay  in  school,  and  others  are 
induced  to  enter  school.  He  says,  "The  athletic  spirit  is  strong 
now,  and  we  have  no  trouble  getting  the  pupils  interested.  I  am 
taking  the  course  here  because  I  think  it  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
good  personally,  and  because  I  enjoy  it;  but  most  of  all,  because 
I  think  school  men  should  be  intelligently  interested  in  that  which 
so  vitally  concerns  the  boys  and  girls." 
_  .  .  A  grade  teacher  from  the  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bringing  Play  into  & 

the  School  schools    reports :      Last   year    I    supervised 

about  forty  boys  and  fifty  girls  on  the  play- 
grounds. I  had  also  about  150  boys  and  200  girls  under  my 
general  supervision.  With  the  new  system  in  force,  each  class 
gets  thirty  minutes  a  day  as  a  play  period  when  each  child  is  ex- 
pected to  stay  with  his  own  group  and  play  what  the  majority  play. 
"  In  the  spring  the  boys  were  interested  in  baseball  and  would 
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devote  every  play  period  to  that  game.  The  long  play  periods  did 
much  for  all  the  boys,  with  marked  improvement  in  certain  in- 
dividuals. For  instance,  a  tall  wiry  boy  named  Tom  was  the 
terror  of  all  his  teachers.  He  hated  school  and  anything  connected 
with  school,  and  exerted  an  evil  influence  over  the  smaller  boys. 
The  new  system  brought  him  under  the  influence  of  several  dif- 
ferent teachers  who  trusted  him  to  do  the  'square  thing.' 

"In  the  plays  and  games  on  the  playgrounds  he  retained  his 
leadership,  but  under  supervision  he  changed  from  a  rough-and- 
tumble  'me  first'  leader  to  one  who  was  an  efficient  director.  At 
any  time  during  his  play  periods,  he  could  be  seen  in  charge  of 
groups  of  smaller  boys  refereeing  basketball  games,  umpiring  base- 
ball games  or  starting  the  first  graders  in  the  game  of  Cat  and 
Mouse.  His  improvement  extended  beyond  the  playground.  In 
the  auditorium,  instead  of  sitting  back  and  scoffing  at  the  pro- 
grams and  making  a  disturbance,  he  became  quiet  and  orderly. 

"The  girls  had  folk  dancing  mostly  as  a  reward  for  good  work 
and  excellent  behavior;  the  time  was  limited  and  the  number  of 
little  girls  unlimited,  but  nevertheless  they  enjoyed  the  dancing 
and  derived  much  benefit  from  the  exercise. 

"Those  who  could  not  even  skip  to  music  at  first,  came  to  be 
among  the  best  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Next  year  we  are  to  have  a  new  gymnasium  where  special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  child  that  cannot  co-ordinate  his 
brain  and  his  muscles.  Scheduled  classes,  it  is  hoped,  will  show 
the  children  and  their  parents  the  importance  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  little  folks.  Certain  classes  will  have  open  air  gymnasiums 
which  will  give  some  children  needed  exercise  in  the  fresh  air. 

"Hygiene  and  personal  care  of  the  body  will  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasium  activities. 

"I  enrolled  in  the  classes  in  University  of  Missouri  gym- 
nasium so  that  I  could  learn  what  and  how  to  teach,  and  also  the 
why" 

This  comes  from  a  teacher  in  the  Irving  School,  which  is 
adopting  in  great  measure  the  methods  used  in  the  famous  system 
of  play  in  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

Overworked   teachers  willingly   testify   that 

Discipline  "problems  of  discipline  with  Young  America 

have  been  greatly  diminished  since  our  ath- 
letic department  has  been  in  operation."     Various  juvenile  noises 
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in  imitation  of  birds  and  beasts,  shifting  feet,  banging  books  and 
dropping  pencils  on  the  floor,  and  scattered  papers  and  wads  of 
gum  are  noticeably  absent  when  the  playgrounds  are  used  ex- 
tensively. 

Incidentally,  the  community  which  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  competent  physical  director  sooner  or  later  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  so  many  broken  windows  as  in  times  gone  by. 
The  number  of  midnight  pranks  has  been  diminished  since  play 
was  organized.  Old  wagons  no  longer  adorn  the  front  steps  of 
prominent  churches  on  sunny  Sabbath  mornings.  Nor  is  the 
clapper  of  the  old  school  bell  found  missing  so  that  "curfew  shall 
not  ring"  when  school  time  comes.  The  sale  of  cigarettes  has 
diminished  greatly,  and  the  back  alley  gangs  are  no  more. 

Why? 

Can  organized  play  pay? 

Can  it  be  that  physical  education  has  supplanted  many  of  the 
childish  pranks? 

Teachers  say  yes.  The  cash  of  school  boards  calls  the  teachers 
who  can  direct  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  activities  of 
children.  Contracts  are  closed  preferably  with  teachers  especially 
equipped  in  this  line.  Parents  are  thankful  to  athletics  because 
their  children  are  often  induced  to  remain  in  school,  and  still  others 
have  been  brought  into  school  because  of  bodily  games. 

Our  people, — school  workers,  pupils,  parents,  and  other 
citizens, — all  enjoy  helping  the  children  to  play.  Even  some  of 
the  old  folks  enjoy  playing.  Perhaps  organized  physical  activities 
lead  to  more  efficiently  organized  lives. 

Does  it  pay  to  play? 

We  Missourians  believe  that  it  does. 

Do  you? 


AN  ATTRACTIVE   INVITATION  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  DAY 
JOHN  H.  CHASE 

Supervisor.  Youngstown  Playground  Association.  Youngstown.  Ohio 

When  a  man  has  definite  work  to  do  at  high  tension,  the  first 
part  of  him  to  get  tired  is  his  will  power.     Then  a  let-up  comes  and 
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he  is  master  of  his  own  activities.  He  loolts  around  to  see  what 
there  is  to  do,  and  finds  private  gymnasiums,  pool  rooms,  bowling 
alleys,  saloons,  theatres  and  libraries. 

Gymnasiums  are  good,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  have  set 
classes  and  rules,  and  one  cannot  drop  into  them  for  a  good  time 
at  any  hour.  It  takes  too  much  calculation  and  preparation,  and 
that  part  of  one  has  become  tired.  Also  many  men  find  the 
membership  dues  high  to  pay  at  one  time. 

This  leaves  bowling,  pool,  theatres,  libraries  and  saloons  as 
the  remaining  recreative  facilities.  One  goes  to  the  theatre  or 
moving  picture  show  once  or  twice  a  week  and  that  is  done.  Bowl- 
ing and  pool  catch  only  those  who  are  skilled  and  have  been 
infected;  or  have  a  touch  of  the  spendthrift  or  the  sport. 

So  lastly  stand  out  the  libraries — and  what 
The  Attractive  t^  represent  of  study  or  browsing — and 

Invitation  J 

Accepted  saloons.     Most  men  like  them  both.     Unde- 

batably  the  former  is  the  better,  especially  as 

exercising  it  gives  a  cumulative  enjoyment.  But  the  trouble  is, 
library  facilities  are  tucked  off  somewhere  up  in  the  dark  part  of 
town.  It  is  a  bother  to  get  to  them  and  they  close  early.  The 
saloons  are  all  around — like  the  movies — they  say,  "Hello  there, 
come  on  in!"  A  fellow  has  used  up  all  his  planning  and  aggressive 
will  power;  and  walking  along  in  a  good-natured,  amiable  way  past 
one  saloon  after  another,  he  naturally  accepts  their  cheap  and 
friendly  invitation.  There  is  not  much  to  them,  but  they  are  good 
advertisers.  The  man  at  the  tag  end  of  the  day  is  willing  to  let 
someone  else  do  the  pushing  and  inviting,  also  if  he  is  tired  he  is 
more  affected  by  big,  broad,  slap-dash  fun,  which  he  may  see  in  a 
saloon. 

If  there  were  good  little  gymnasiums  scattered  spatter  all 
over  town,  on  the  first  floors,  with  bright  lights,  rough-and-tumble 
fellowship,  shower  baths,  and  a  library  attachment,  they  would 
catch  most  men  instead  of  the  saloon. 

With  friendly,  sensible  managers,  why  could 

Why  Not  Make  the  not  guch  centers  be  conducted  on  a  paying 
Better  Appeal  Also  .  ,  ,  .  *V  .  ° 

Attractive  basis,  instead  of  a  club  membership  basis? 

If  I  want  to  go  to  the  gymnasium  let  me  pay 
ten  cents — a  dime  for  a  shower —  or  a  seat  in  the  library,  and  five 
cents  for  the  balcony.  The  trick  is  to  make  them  "boosters"  and 
good  advertisers,  the  way  saloons  and  movies  are.  Putting  them 
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on  a  business  instead  of  a  public  or  philanthropic  basis  might  do 
this,  although  the  method  would  have  to  be  inventively  thought 
out,  of  course. 

Put  little  neighborhood  center  gymnasiums  on  the  saloon 
sites  when  our  towns  are  voted  "dry,"  and  put  a  red-blooded 
inventive,  friendly  manager  in  charge;  and  the  town  will  never 
want  to  go  "wet"  at  any  subsequent  election.  Perhaps  it  is  up  to 
us  recreation  people  to  invent  a  "pay-as-you-enter"  gymansium, 
which  can  be  self-supporting,  and  a  new  asset  to  our  cities. 


HOW  A  PLAYGROUND  DEVELOPED 
ELIZABETH  FROCKS  KESNER 

Formerly  Supervisor,   Punxsutawney  Playground  Association, 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

"  Mother,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  ball  game  at  all  this  afternoon.  " 
"Why  not,  son?  You  didn't  lose  the  game?"  "No,  mother, 
but — . "  That's  what  started  a  playground  in  the  town  of  Punx- 
sutawney. Right  there  a  seed  was  sown  which  later  developed 
into  a  model  playground.  It  appeared  that  every  time  boys 
wanted  to  play  they  had  to  pay  five  dollars  for  the  only  available 
place  where  they  could  play  baseball  and  since  the  money  had  to 
be  secured  at  the  end  of  the  game  they  usually  felt  that  most  of  the 
fun  had  been  taken  out  of  the  sport.  The  majority  of  the  boys 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  "inalienable"  right  to  play. 

For  three  years  this  public-spirited  mother  worked  hard  and 
untiringly  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  other  mothers.  Two  acres 
of  land  were  purchased  and  a  co-operative  work  was  instituted. 
The  grounds  were  cleared,  weeds  were  pulled  out,  glass  and  rubbish 
were  removed,  and  spots  were  filled  which  formerly  had  no  drain- 
age after  rain  or  snow.  Never  before  had  the  children  of  Punx- 
sutawney had  a  real  playground;  in  fact,  they  were  not  allowed 
even  to  play  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  school  buildings.  Before 
choosing  the  apparatus  the  playground  association  which  had  been 
organized  decided  that  the  next  step  was  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  play  leader  who  would  develop  the  work  from  that  point  and 
build  up  a  popular  play  space  for  boys  and  girls. 
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The  Pla    Leader  When  I  reached  this  picturesque  town  located 

Appears  m  tne  hollow  of  a  valley  in  the  mining  regions 

of  Pennsylvania,  I  found  many  people  who 

appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  playground  movement  and  who 
advanced  such  reasons  as  these:  "I  never  had  a  playground  when 
I  was  young  and  I'm  all  right. "  "  It's  a  natural  thing  for  children 
to  play  without  a  playground."  "A  playground  in  this  commun- 
ity will  make  idlers  out  of  our  children,"  and  other  characteristic 
remarks.  There  was  no  need  of  answering.  The  people  wanted 
to  see  for  themselves.  They  wanted  to  be  convinced.  When  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  various  activities  were  introduced  on  the 
playgrounds  and  met  with  the  instant  popularity  of  the  children — 
the  skeptics  were  answered.  They  saw  the  effect  on  both  the 
mind  and  body  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  attended  the  playgrounds 
and  took  part  in  the  progress  of  the  day.  The  effect  was  strikingly 
apparent  everywhere.  Even  the  children  of  wealthier  parents 
learned  to  be  fair  in  their  play  and  not  to  expect  more  than  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  there  was  no  apparatus.  About  one 
hundred  children  came  daily  and  while  the  boys  played  baseball 
and  engaged  in  mild  athletics,  the  girls  went  in  for  games  and 
storytelling.  For  resting  periods  both  groups  had  reading  and 
reciting,  and  the  girls  took  up  needle  work  and  sewed  bean  bags. 
Each  group  age  had  something  different  each  day  in  industrial 
work;  quiet  activities  on  hot  days  and  energetic  ones  on  cool  days. 
These  groups  became  so  pronounced  that  fourteen  clubs  were 
formed  at  the  end  of  one  month — each  with  its  distinct  set  of 
administrative  officers  and  with  a  certain  defined  purpose.  As  the 
work  progressed  the  clubs  developed  into  friendly  competitive 
forces  which  helped  to  make  a  standard  of  emulation  and  efficiency. 
The  site  chosen  by  the  playground  association  was  indeed  a 
most  favorable  one  with  a  creek  of  water  flowing  quietly  along  the 
edge  of  the  grounds  surmounted  by  a  high  hill  which  could  be 
used  for  realistic  pageants.  The  creek  was  occasionally  used  for 
wading  and  on  hot  days  the  boys  afrd  girls  were  refreshed  by  the 
cool  waters  and  amused  themselves  by  playing  aquatic  games. 

Play  leadership  does  not  mean  throwing  ideas 

upon  childre?  but  developing  what  the  child 
Apparatus  actually  begins.     On  a  visit  made  the  first 

afternoon  before  deciding  the  most  necessary 
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apparatus  to  be  secured,  I  saw  several  boys  around  the  playground. 
One  youngster  was  sitting  on  a  log  reading  a  torn  Sunday  funny 
page;  two  others  were  swimming  in  the  creek  and  one  child  per- 
sisted in  making  mud  pies  and  filling  cans  with  the  earth  while 
several  girls  were  attempting  to  hop  some  dancing  steps.  What 
these  children  were  doing  at  once  suggested  the  necessary  appara- 
tus. A  sand-box  was  built  in  a  few  days;  then  a  small-sized 
pavilion  was  erected.  In  the  pavilion  we  held  most  of  the  activi- 
ties. Here  clubs  met;  girls  learned  folk-dancing  and  the  boys  also. 
On  very  hot  afternoons  the  children  read  magazines  or  books  while 
they  listened  to  a  grafonola. 

Since  it  took  two  weeks  for  the  ordered  apparatus  to  arrive 
the  activities  developed  as  follows:  games  for  all  ages  and  groups, 
reading,  storytelling,  hikes  and  tramps  through  the  woods  to  near- 
by points  of  interest,  simple  sewing  and  stitching  and  crocheting 
for  girls  and  crude  wood  cutting  for  boys.  Occasionally  the  games 
were  varied  and  each  child  was  requested  to  bring  a  string  or  a 
piece  of  cloth  and  beans  or  a  rope  or  jacks  or  paper  and  scissors. 
With  the  string  they  were  taught  to  make  figures  and  forms;  with 
the  cloth  and  beans  they  made  bean  bags;  with  the  rope  they 
learned  to  jump  to  the  song  of  different  rhymes;  with  the  jacks 
they  played  games  and  made  pin-wheels  and  flowers  with  paper 
and  scissors.  The  formation  of  clubs  became  popular.  Each 
club  had  its  own  line  of  industrial  work  and  original  social  program 
each  month.  Entertainments  were  planned  by  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves,  such  as  a  Japanese  lawn  party,  costumes,  masques, 
penny  social,  mystery  fete,  excelsior  get-together  and  many  other 
similar  events.  Of  course  the  boys'  affairs  were  crude  but  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  them  as  they  had  to  plan  and  work  the  pro- 
gram themselves. 

There  was  very  little  apparatus  for  the  older  girls,  although 
they  learned  to  crochet,  debate  and  to  take  up  popular  folk-dances. 
Consequently,  they  planned  various  ways  and  means  of  raising 
money.  Before  the  middle  of  July  back-stops  for  ball  games  were 
installed  and  a  basket  ball  outfit  was  purchased.  All  clubs  par- 
took in  these  activities  at  different  hours  and  developed  teams 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  league.  More  money  was 
raised  and  a  volley  ball  outfit  and  two  croquet  sets  were  purchased. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  older  girls  and  those  who 
worked  during  the  day  formed  themselves  into  an  evening  Camp 
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Fire  Club.  Electric  lights  were  installed  and  the  pavilion  was 
turned  into  an  evening  recreation  center  as  well.  This  group  of 
young  women  adopted  a  definite  purpose  in  organizing  and  planned 
different  activities  for  each  evening. 

Their  Own  Judges        This  Playground  had  its  own  self-governing 

and  Janitors  forces  with  specially  appointed   Boy  Scout 

police,  whose  duties  were  to  preserve  law  and 

order  on  the  grounds.  Any  misdemeanor  was  referred  to  court 
which  was  held  on  Saturdays  when  a  judge  and  jury  composed  of 
children  tried  each  case.  There  was  no  care-taker,  yet  the  children 
enforced  their  own  laws  and  kept  the  grounds  "cleaned-up"  all 
the  time. 

The  success  of  the  work  in  play  in  the  town  of  Punxsutawney 
inspired  one  of  the  richest  women  to  make  a  bequest  of  $20,000.00 
for  a  building  to  be  erected  on  lots  next  to  the  playgrounds.  The 
institution  is  to  be  founded  for  Punxsutawney 's  children  and  is  to 
be  known  as  The  John  A.  Weber  Industrial  and  Domestic  Science 
School.  In  addition  an  endowment  of  approximately  $100,000.00 
is  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  Furthermore,  the 
public-spirited  woman  through  whose  efforts  the  playground  be- 
came a  reality,  was  recognized  as  the  friend  of  the  people  in  that 
progressive  community  and  during  a  recent  campaign  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  school  board — the  first  woman  to  hold  an  elective 
office  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Punxsutawney. 
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WRITTEN  THOUGHTS:  WAPA  1.  CAMPFIRE  GIRLS  AND  THE  NEW 

RELATION   OF  WOMEN   TO  THE  WORLD;  WAPA  2,  THE 

DESIRES  OF  AMERICAN  GIRLS 

By  Luther  H.^Gulick.     Published  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.     Price,  ten  cents  each 

These  two  pamphlets,  the  first  containing  Dr.  Gulick's  address  before  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  July,  1912,  and  before  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Public  Recreation  Conference  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  April,  1912,  give 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girl  Movement.  Dr.  Gulick 
traces  the  change  in  the  relation  between  work  and  education  as  leaving  the 
home  steadily,  one  after  another  of  the  occupations,  trades,  industries  and  arts 
have  been  taken  hold  of  by  the  community.  "The  result  has  been  funda- 
mentally to  alter  the  adjustment  of  women  to  the  world.  .  .  .  Man  has  made  of 
his  new  world  a  wonderful,  a  magic  place  in  which  to  work.  .  .  .  He  has  not  made 
of  it,  however,  a  good  nor  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live.  .  .  .Woman's  work 
has  largely  been  taken  into  the  community  and  out  of  the  individual  home. 
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Woman  is,  therefore,  following  her  work  into  the  community. . . . As  woman's 
deepest  service  in  the  home  is  social,  so  her  deepest  responsibility  is  for  the 
relations  between  people  in  the  community."  To  meet  the  new  and  larger 
responsibilities  it  is  necessary  that  she  shall  continue  to  learn  team  work,  re- 
store the  consciousness  of  dignity,  romance,  and  beauty  to  daily  work  and 
somehow  help  to  bring  it  about  that  adventure,  romance  and  happiness  shall  be 
found  in  the  human  relationships  of  life  and  work,  "rather  than  in  its  sloughs 
and  deserts." 

The  second  address  deals  with  education  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  "It 
is  accepted  as  sound  pedagogical  doctrine  that  it  is  part  of  a  boy's  training  for 
manhood  to  engage  in  some  form  or  other  of  those  activities  that  have  developed 
manly  qualities  in  mankind."  The  fundamental  activities  of  woman  have 
been  those  that  center  about  the  home.  Yet  domestic  science  and  domestic 
art  taught  in  schools  and  colleges  have  not  "made  them  fundamentally  loving 
in  their  attitude  toward  domestic  activities.  .  .  .  Learning  about  work  in  no  way 
takes  the  place  of  doing  work." 

Then  some  way  of  measuring  woman's  work,  both  in  order  to  give  it  dig- 
nity and  to  help  her  to  keep  step  must  be  found.  And  "somehow  a  way  must 
be  found  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  adventurous  that  is  going  on  all 
around,  to  bring  back  color  and  romance  into  the  world."  The  Camp  Fire 
Girls  attempt  to  do  all  these  things  in  a  measure.  Their  activities  are  planned 
to  cover  all  the  phases  of  woman's  work. 

The  American  girl  desires  money — especially  money  that  she  has  earned 
and  which  she  can  do  just  as  she  pleases  with.  She  desires  "something  to  do  in 
which  she  can  use  her  own  abilities."  She  desires  deep  and  lasting  friendships 
and  comradeships.  She  desires  a  home.  She  desires  fun  and  adventure.  The 
problem  of  this  generation  is  to  help  to  satisfy  these  desires,  for  "the  greatest 
thing  that  is  happening  to  Society  today  is  the  coming  into  it  of  women. " 

THROUGH  THE  GREEN  DOOR 

AN  AERY  OF  CHILDREN 
By  WALTER  WOOD 

Playground  workers  who  have  spent  many  an  hour  constructing  plays  and 
pageants  introducing  numbers  of  children  and  using  the  well-loved  characters  of 
Fairyland  and  Storyland  will  find  in  this  little  book  a  dream  come  true. 
Children  dropping  off  to  sleep  are  led  through  Fairyland,  Storyland,  History- 
land  to  the  Magic  Glass.  One  especially  good  thing  is  the  number  of  dances 
and  games  called  for — an  antidote  for  the  sedentary  type  of  dramatics  too 
often  seen  on  the  playground. 
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Rockford,  III. 


PARADE  IN  THE  ROCKFORD  FIVE  DAYS'  FESTIVAL 
Given  "by  young  people  for  all  people" 
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an  InghamShower  Mixer.  Shower  baths 
need  no  words  of  commendation.  Every- 
one recognizes  their  vital  importance — 
particularly  for  recreation  centers. 

The  selection  of  a  shower  bath  system 
is  a  problem  which  is  easily  solved  when 
you  investigate 

The  INGHAM 
SHOWER  MIXER 

It  provides  an  absolutely  safe,  sure  and  instant 
control  of  water  temperature.  The  danger  of  scald- 
ing or  extreme  cold  shocks  to  user  is  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  is  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  waste  of  water  and  steam.  There  is  no  com- 
plicated mechanism  to  get  out  of  order.  No  repairs 
or  adjustments.  It  is  noiseless  and  self-cleaning. 

The  Ingham  Shower  Mixer  cost 
less  to  maintain  and  operate  than 
any  other  shower  mixer  in  the 
world. 

The     most     modernly    equipped     Municipal 
Playgrounds,    Leading    Clubs,    Hotels,    Gymna- 
siums,  Colleges,  Largest   Industrial 
Plants  and    fine   residences  use  and 
recommend  the   Ingham   Shower 
Mixer. 

Hadn't  you  better  investigate  the 
Ingham?     We  shall  be  pleased  to 
mail  you  our  illustrated,  descriptive 
A  Good  Mixer."     Send  for  it  now. 


booklet. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing:  Co. 

Dept.  7610        1210  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III, 
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Twelfth  Night-" Come  Away.  Death" 

•The  Clown  sin^s  a  love-dirge  for  Viola  anil  the  Duke 


The  Victor  is  pf  vital 
importance  to  correlation 

Did  you  ever  think  of  using1  Victor  Records  to  illuminate 
your  studies  in  Shakespeare  and,  in  fact,  all  your  work  in 
English? 

Our  complete  set  of  Shakespeare  records  from   the   old 
authentic  versions  will  give  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  play, 
or  lend  realization  to  its  production  by  the 
seniors. 

Do  you  read  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and 
"Lady  of  the  Lake"?  Wouldn't  the  pupils 
like  to  hear  the  bag-pipes  and  the  songs  of 
Ellen  with  the  harp  of  old  Allan? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  geography  of 
Europe?  The  heart  life  of  the  different 
peoples  of  stricken  Europe  can  be  under- 
stood in  no  other  way  so  clearly  as  through 
their  songs. 

The  Victor  records 
will  bring  them  all  right 
into  your  school  room. 

For    full    information, 
address  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not 
in  use,  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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GETTING   READY   FOR   THE   EXHIBIT 
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When  recreation  workers  first  began  to  study  the  question  of 
play  for  rural  communities,  most  of  them  were  more  impressed  by 
the  dearth  of  opportunities  than  by  anything  else.  A  surprisingly 
large  space  in  all  the  early  reports  and  discussions  is  given  to  the 
hopeless  condition.  However,  this  has  proved  the  proverbial 
silver-lined  cloud  for,  considering  of  the  newness  of  this  in- 
vestigation, a  surprisingly  large  number  of  successful  experiments 
has  been  'reported,  while  live  practicable  suggestions  for  future 
developments  have  been  made  on  all  sides. 

Much  has  been  done.  What  can  be  regarded  as  of  general 
suggestiveness?  Given  the  most  hopeless  situation  of  monotony 
and  discontent,  what  can  the  worker  do  to  bring  beauty  and  joy 
from  the  ashes? 

For  the  children  a  playground  must  be  established — even  with 
home-made  apparatus.  Doll  play  and  play  with  pets  must  not 
be  forgotten  for  the  younger  children.  For  indoor  play,  there 
are  scores  of  fascinating  things  for  little  fingers — cutting,  fold- 
ing, pasting,  scrap-books,  dissected  maps,  soap-bubbles,  clay  and 
putty  for  modeling,  bean-bags,  tops,  marbles.  Then  how  about 
clubs  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  young  people  and  adults? 
Sewing  clubs,  embroidery  clubs,  "pretty  things"  clubs — cook- 
ing, stencilling,  nature-study,  tomato  clubs  for  the  girls  and 
women;  manual-training  classes,  collection  clubs,  corn  and  potato 
clubs  for  the  boys  and  men;  all  these  are  possible  besides  the 
outdoor  activities  for  summer  and  winter,  such  as  swimming, 
boating,  fishing,  skating,  snow-shoeing,  tramping  and  baseball, 
football,  volley  ball,  tennis,  croquet. 

Then  there  is  storytelling  for  old  and  young  in  clubs  or  in- 
formal groups.  Dramatic  clubs  have  a  perennial  interest.  Lec- 
ture and  entertainment  courses,  reading  circles,  a  choral  union — 
just  the  old-fashioned  singing  school — spelling  matches,  barn 
dances,  "quiltings" — these  may  have  a  place  today  as  of  yore. 
Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  summer 
camps,  walking  tours  of  several  days  may  be  organized.  Archery 
has  proved  great  sport  for  young  women  in  many  places,  while 
basket  ball,  folk  dancing  and  the  ever-popular  social  dancing 
always  appeal. 

Nothing  will  more  surely  rouse  the  spirit  of  play  and  of  help- 
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ful  co-operation  than  a  town  pageant.  A  county  play-day  and 
field  day,  for  which  full  directions  are  given  by  Dr.  Scudder  in 
THE  PLAYGROUND  for  March,  1913,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
Amenia  Field  Day  and  Mr.  Settle's  account  of  Virginia  School 
Fairs  is  something  to  look  forward  to  from  year  to  year. 

Of  course  the  first  problem  for  all  these  activities  is  a  good 
leader.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  every  rural  community 
will  have  its  own  recreation  secretary.  Until  that  happy  day,  the 
minister,  the  school  teacher,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  the  li- 
brarian must  rise  to  this  opportunity — and  abundant  evidence 
that  each  has  done  so  may  be  found.  As  to  place,  also,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  town  square  with  play  fields  of  all  sorts  for  summer  and  a 
cozy  and  comfortable  building  for  winter  will  be  an  assured  town 
asset.  Meantime,  the  church,  the  school,  the  library,  a  rented 
store-room,  or  even  house-to-house  meetings  must  supply  the  need. 
A  game  and  reading  room  on  the  main  street  like  that  noted 
later  will  never  lack  patronage. 

But  the  great  thing  is  to  start — and  having  started,  never 
stop.  No  single  community  can  do  all  these  things  in  any  one 
year  but  every  community  can  provide  a  measure  of  wise  and  hap- 
py use  of  leisure  time  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  outlying  country. 

The  Morris  Memorial  building  in  Chatham,  New  York,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000  in  an  endeavor  to  work  out  the 
rural  recreation  problem.  The  building  is  equipped  with  a  40  x  60 
gymnasium,  shower  baths,  bowling  alleys,  pool  and  billiard  rooms; 
reading,  social,  game  and  class  rooms. 

Among  the  activities  are:  gymnasium  classes  for  boys,  men, 
women  and  girls;  athletic  meets;  baseball,  basket  ball  and  bowling 
teams;  entertainments,  lectures,  Boy  Scouts;  Village  Improvement 
Association;  and  various  clubs;  later  playground  and  school 
garden  work  was  added. 

Although  the  town  has  a  population  of  but  2300,  the  first  year 
was  closed  with  525  members. 

"Booster  D     "  Gouverneur,  New  York,  celebrated  a  "Booster 

Day,"  on  which  all  the  merchants  reduced 
the  price  of  the  wares  in  the  stores,  and  the  children  were  given  a 
good  time  while  the  parents  laid  in  supplies.  A  large  chorus  of 
children  sang  patriotic  songs,  others  performed  folk  dances  or 
joined  in  a  great  parade  around  the  square,  in  which  marched  the 
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Boy  Scouts  and  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  followed  by  beau- 
tiful floats  representing  Indians,  Puritans,  and  early  settlers,  and, 
at  last,  "Enterprise." 

In  a  small  mill  village  of  five  hundred  people,  several  miles 
removed  from  train  and  trolley,  young  people  complained  that 
when  not  working  in  the  mill,'4  There  is  nothing  to  do  in  this  town." 
A  middle-aged,  uneducated  woman  of  somewhat  remarkable  native 
ability  and  understanding  formed  the  habit  of  inviting  to  her  house 
on  Saturday  evenings  ten  or  twelve  young  men  and  women  to  play 
simple  games.  She  and  her  husband  possessed  the  instincts  of 
hospitality  and  their  Saturday  evenings  became  popular  and  could 
scarcely  help  being  a  positive  social  force  for  good.  A  friend, 
realizing  the  financial  strain  of  this  small  entertainment  upon  the 
hostess,  asked  her  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  refresh- 
ments in  connection  with  these  parties,  which  could  thus  be  held 
with  more  frequency. 

Andrew  C.  Zabriskie,  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  has  not 
only  helped  in  the  remarkable  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  that  county, 
but  has  for  many  years  maintained  a  public  reading  room,  a  drum, 
fife,  and  bugle  corps,  and  has  devoted  a  field  upon  his  property  to 
football  and  baseball. 

The  program  for  the  Farmers'  Picnic  in  Oak  Grove,  Living- 
ston County,  Michigan,  for  July  Fourth  consisted  of  a  shooting 
match,  program  of  music  and  recitations,  potato  race,  wheel- 
barrow race,  sack  race,  use  of  swings,  and  croquet  games, 
followed  by  dinner  (provided  by  the  various  families)  and  fire 
works  in  the  evening. 

A  »*  j  i  T    11  Mr.  Samuel  Sneath,  who  is  sole  owner  of  an 

A  Model  Trolley 

p    ,  inter-urban  road  that  runs  between  Tifnn  and 

Fostoria,  Ohio,  has  for  ten  years  maintained 

a  seven-acre  recreation  center  called  " Meadowbrook  Park,"  lying 
on  his  trolley  line  outside  the  city  limits.  In  this  park  is  a  large 
pavilion  with  dancing  hall,  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  grounds 
which  were  beautifully  laid  out  by  expert  landscape  architects, 
have  been  equipped  with  steel  apparatus — swings,  cross  bars, 
flying  rings,  giant  stride,  slides,  volley  ball,  sand  piles,  and  other 
apparatus.  Besides  this  equipment  are  tennis  courts,  with  lock- 
ers and  shower  baths.  The  park  has  a  caretaker  in  charge  from 
early  morning  until  the  cars  stop  running  in  the  evening,  and  from 
the  first  of  June  until  the  last  of  September  a  college  graduate  acts 
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as  director.  It  is  open  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  the  pa- 
vilion being  steam-heated  and  lighted  with  electricity.  The  park 
has  become  exceedingly  popular  as  a  meeting  place  for  family  re- 
unions. There  have  frequently  been  as  many  as  300  of  one  family 
connection  at  the  gatherings.  The  tennis  tournaments  held  there 
in  summer  make  it  very  popular.  The  public  has  free  use  of  all 
the  recreational  facilities  of  the  center,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tennis  courts — the  railroad  bearing  all  other  expenses. 

In  1910,  in  addition  to  the  inter-urban  lines,  the  city  lines 
were  acquired  by  Mr.  Sneath,  and  with  them  a  beautiful  park  of 
thirty  acres  adjoining  the  city  limits.  Since  that  time  large  sums 
have  been  expended  in  building  an  open-air  dancing  pavilion,  a 
fine  athletic  field,  lagoons,  swimming  pool,  wading  pool  and  chil- 
dren's playground.  League  games  of  baseball  and  football  are 
played  there;  there  is  dancing  throughout  the  summer  months, 
tennis,  swimming  and  boating.  There  is  a  caretaker  in  charge  all 
the  year  round;  there  is  a  small  charge  for  games,  swimming  and 
boating,  but  entrance  to  the  park  is  absolutely  free.  All  of  this 
work  is  carried  on  by  one  small  corporation,  controlled  by  one  person. 
_  ..  Thiity-seven  acres  of  wooded  highland  cut- 

ting into  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  of  the  Saint 

Lawrence  River  were  presented  to  the  Municipality  of  Cornwall 
about  six  miles  distant,  as  a  tribute  to  his  parents  by  L.  A.  Ault,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ault's  native  village,  Mille  Roches,  is 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  and  the  situation  is  considered 
unusually  romantic  and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ault  had  previously  given  150  acres  of  beautiful  park 
property  overlooking  the  Ohio  and  Miami  valleys  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

_,  Many  rural  schools  are  assuming  responsi- 

The  Schools  Are 

Hel  bihty  for  community  recreation,  to  the  bene- 

fit of  the  school  itself  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas  has  recognized 
that  this  function  often  falls  to  the  schools  by  issuing  a  folder  con- 
taining suggestions  for  a  rural  school  game  contest.  A  typical 
contest  for  the  county  in  which  the  Normal  School  is  located  was 
held  upon  the  school  athletic  field. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  T.  Scully,  of 
The  Right  of  Our 

Arlington,  Massachusetts,  gives  some  very 
Children's  Children  ,.  ,  .  a  f 

striking  testimony  regarding  the  influence  of 
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the  playgrounds  on  the  morals  of  the  boys  using  them.  When  the 
grounds  were  first  opened  a  good  deal  of  objectionable  language 
was  heard.  The  high  school  boys  were  appealed  to  to  assist  in 
eliminating  profanity,  vulgarity  (and  smoking) — with  immediate 
results.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  heard  on  the  grounds.  A 
woman  living  near  the  swimming  hole  frequented  by  Arlington 
boys  has  remarked  on  the  absence  of  profanity.  The  influence  of 
the  playground  has  engendered  a  sentiment  which  will  not  tol- 
erate practices  which  were  once  common.  One  of  the  citizens  of 
Arlington  is  aroused  over  the  fact  that  much  of  the  open  land  is 
taken  up  by  speculators.  He  evoked  much  applause  by  saying: 
"Boston  is  traveling  this  way  with  rapid  strides.  Much  of  our 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  speculative  operators — more  will  be.  Let 
us  by  all  means  get  hold  of  some  of  this  land  before  those  seize  it 
who  have  not  the  tenth  of  the  right  to  it  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  have." 

A  Communit  Senator  Frank  H.  Funk,  of  Illinois,  gave  three 

Agget  acres  of  farm  land  near   Bloomington  and 

secured    the  co-operation  of   several   school 

districts  in  the  construction  of  a  union  school,  in  which  cooking, 
manual    training,    and    agriculture    are    taught.     The    assembly 
room  seating  250  is  a  community  asset,  where  the  best  of  the 
social  gatherings  and  club  meetings  are  held. 
.  ~.         D1  A  school  board  in  Flint,  Michigan,  has  rented 

A  Clover  Blossom  .  '  '. 

a  site  for  a  school  building  for  ninety-nine 

a  Year! 

years  at  the  rate  of  one  clover  blossom  a  year. 

What  a  suggestion  for  arousing  interest  for  school  yards  made  and 
kept  beautiful  by  children's  hands! 

The  Brumback  Library  of  Van  Wert  County, 

"For  a  jolly  good          Ohio,  in  its  years  of  service,  has  co-operated 

Whereon  to  look  w^^  Farmers'  Institutes,  Agricultural  Clubs, 

Is  better  to  me  than    Boys'    Corn    Clubs,    and   Teachers'    Associ- 

gold."  ations.     During  one   year,    73,620   volumes 

were  circulated  in  a  population  of  29,119. 

The  central  library  maintains  fifteen  stations,  in  post  offices, 
stores,  or  other  accessible  places,  where  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  books,  in  addition  to  special  requests,  are  sent  at  a  time, 
and  exchanged  every  three  months.  Besides  this,  libraries  are 
maintained  in  ninety  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  rural 
schools  in  the  county.  Books  from  these  are  exchanged  as  often 
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as  the  teacher  wishes.  It  is  hoped  that  soon  reading  rooms  will 
supplant  the  deposit  stations  and  a  book  automobile  will  make 
possible  a  house  to  house  visitation,  on  the  plan  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  Washington  County,  Maryland. 

Co-operating  with  the  schools,  or,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
ceding them  in  developing  rural  recreation  are  the  churches  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  The  work  in  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  has  been  noted  in  THE  PLAYGROUND  a  number 
of  times.  In  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  the  county  Y.  M.C.A. 
secretary  acts  as  executive  secretary  of  the  public  schools  ath- 
letic league.  Besides  football,  baseball  and  basket  ball  contests, 
cross  country  runs  are  held  in  the  fall,  and  an  all-day  field  and  track 
meet  for  both  grammar  and  high  schools  in  the  spring.  A  de- 
lightful summer  camp  given  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  agricultural 
and  horticultural  contests  are  arranged  for  the  boys  of  Three 
Rivers,  Michigan,  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  The  Associ- 
ation has  also  helped  to  create  and  maintain  support  for  a  summer 
chautauqua.  A  play  day  at  the  county  fair,  a  camp  and  football 
and  baseball  are  among  the  activities  of  the  county  association  in 
Tracy,  Minnesota.  In  north-eastern  Colorado  an  inter-scholastic 
track  and  field  meet  was  promoted  by  the  county  Christian 
Associations  and  proving  a  great  success,  was  taken  up  and  carried 
by  the  schools  themselves.  Oratorical,  dramatic  reading,  and 
musical  contests  are  held  in  connection  with  the  field  meet  and  to 
these  contests  high  school  girls  also  are  eligible.  A  proportionate 
banner  is  offered  to  the  school  securing  the  greatest  number  of 
points  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  Palisade, 
Colorado,  on  the  Western  Slope,  has  tried  to  develop  education  and 
recreation  hand  in  hand.  The  principals  of  the  schools  have  in- 
vited the  national  workers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  visit  them  and 
give  assistance  to  them  in  their  athletic  work.  They  have  started 
boy  scout  activities,  as  well  as  periodical  hikes  and  mountain 
climbs  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Of  course  these  are  but  gleanings 
but  they  serve  to  indicate  what  a  tremendous  force  recreation  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  institutions  which  are  already  leading 
rural  communities. 

It  is  well  that  some  reports  are  encouraging  for 

A  Dormant  .  .  ...        -          f 

occasionally  comes  in  a  statement,  like  that  of 

the  N  Y.  Baptist  Convention,  which  shows 
how  many  churches  have  not  as  yet  accepted  this  new  social  duty. 
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Out  of  forty-one  rural  churches  asked  what  organizations  of 
the  church  contribute  to  the  education  or  vocational  life  of  the 
community,  thirty-six  gave  no  answer,  one  says  little  is  done,  one 
names  Boy  Scouts,  one  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  one  the  government 
union,  one  the  fire  company.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
efforts,  other  than  religious,  does  your  church  make  for  community 
betterment?"  twenty-nine  give  no  answer,  two  answer  none,  two 
socials,  one  band  concerts,  one  temperance  and  library  work,  one 
"little,"  one  stereopticon  lecture,  one  "general  support,"  one 
special  entertainments,  one  lecture  course. 

Fraternal  organizations  are  reported  in  all  but  seven  com- 
munities, varying  from  one  to  ten  in  number.  Twenty -one  re- 
gard fraternal  organizations  as  a  hindrance,  fifteen  consider  them 
questionable.  One  regards  them  as  a  help.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  not  one  church  reported  definite  co-operation  between 
church  and  other  social  organizations.  The  church  was  used  for 
school  functions  in  one  instance. 

Sometimes,  even,  comes  word  from  a  minister  that  recreation 
is  no  proper  function  or  associate  of  the  church,  and,  if  young 
people  are  occupied  in  truly  Christian  religion,  they  will  not  need  to 
seek  strange  gods  afar  off  nor  through  the  churches! 

,       In  courageous   opposition  to  such   a  view, 
Recreation  through 

_      ,      c  i      ,  Mr.  Fred  Washburn,  the  State  rural  work 

a  Sunday  School 

.  .  .  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Sunday 

School  Association,  says:  "The  rural  church 

can  and  should  be  the  social  center  of  the  community  and  provide 
the  necessary  social  life  for  its  young  people  if  we  expect  to  keep 
our  young  people  under  the  right  social  and  religious  influences." 
During  the  year  and  a  half  in  which  this  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized, rural  work  superintendents  have  been  appointed  in 
twenty-one  counties  of  the  State. 

In  one  county  a  county  Sunday  School  Athletic  Association 
has  been  organized  and  in  the  various  townships  of  this  county 
various  lines  of  athletics  will  be  taken  up.  All  the  activities  of  the 
athletic  association  are  under  the  direction  of  Christian  men,  and 
of  course,  take  place  on  week-days.  At  a  county  field  day  in 
August  the  various  township  organizations  participate  in  field 
amusements  and  games.  In  a  number  of  the  counties  a  boys' 
camp  is  conducted  for  a  week  or  two  for  the  Sunday  school  boys. 

The  first  rural  institutional  church  in  Maroa,  Illinois,  con- 
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tains  a  rest  room,  reading  room,  library,  gymnasium,  and  audi- 
torium. The  pastor's  suggestion  for  such  a  building  was  followed 
by  the  gift  of  a  lot  and  a  subscription  of  $10,000  within  twenty 
days.  In  thirty  days  arrangements  for  building  were  completed. 

Among  the  Green  Mountains  of  New  England  the  social 
center  of  a  certain  community  was  a  parish  house,  locally  known 
as  the  Ladies'  Aid  Hall.  There  was  the  home  of  the  grange,  the 
Good  Templars'  Lodge,  the  Grand  Army  Post,  church  and  com- 
munity socials,  stereopticon  lectures,  the  village  library,  the  church 
prayer  and  business  meetings,  election  day,  Christmas  sales  and 
suppers,  the  smaller  village  lectures  and  theatricals,  boys'  club 
meetings,  and  entertainments  by  local  and  visiting  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows. 

In  Randolph,  Vermont,  there  is  an  excellent  music  hall  and 
parish  house  called  the  Chandler  Music  Hall.  For  nearly  six 
years  this  has  been  the  social  and  entertainment  center  not  only  of 
the  large  village,  but  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  old  village 
hall  where  all  sorts  of  shows  took  place  has  been  abandoned  for 
amusement  purposes  for  the  church  social  center,  where  not  only 
boys',  men's  and  girls'  clubs  have  their  home  with  the  use  of  gym- 
nasium, bowling  alley,  bathroom,  dining  room  and  large  public 
hall,  but  where  the  pastor  and  his  committees  select  the  best 
modern  dramas  and  operas  to  be  presented. 

The  pastor  of  a  country  church  in  Wisconsin,  once  a  half-back 
on  the  Wisconsin  University  team,  has  a  football  team  among  his 
young  men  and  coaches  them  himself. 

In  the  village  of  Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota,  there  is  a  church 
which  has  three  boys'  clubs  which  are  Sunday  School  classes  on 
Sunday  and  baseball,  hockey  and  skiing  teams  during  the  week. 
One  of  these  classes  numbers  twenty-four  and  is  led  by  the  motion 
picture  show  proprietor  of  the  town.  These  classes  have  monthly 
socials  and  weekly  club  meetings. 

A  Catholic  priest  in  Indiana  recently  bought  an  abandoned 
Protestant  Church  and  has  turned  it  into  a  recreation  hall. 

It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  churches  that  are  trying  to 
offer  uncommercialized  recreation  to  their  communities  that  the 
results  have  been  gratifying  to  the  communities  and  to  the 
churches.  Of  the  seventy-six  churches  in  Boone  County,  Indiana, 
which  offer  recreation,  either  commercial  or  otherwise,  sixty-five 
percent  are  growing,  while  only  twelve  percent  of  the  churches 
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which  do  not  offer  it  are  growing.  In  three  counties  of  the  same 
state  it  was  found  that  of  the  256  churches  that  were  opposed  to 
recreation,  only  one  was  growing.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  los- 
ing ground,  the  rest  barely  holding  their  own. 

The  rural  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
Looking  Out  for 
,     _.  .  ciations  are  striving  to  meet  the  cry  of  the 

trie  L»irls  .  .  1 

girls  for  good  times  in  their  own  village  or 
district,  which  shall  yet  redound  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Among  the  recreational  activities  conducted  are  the  following: 

Contests  in  the  schools  or  grange  or  county  fairs  in  bread- 
making,  butter-making,  the  best  menus  for  threshers  with  recipes 
given,  a  model  kitchen,  darning,  patching,  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing, and  even  in  seed-corn  germination  —  all  of  these  have  helped 
to  make  the  country  girl  get  at  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  finding 
even  in  her  work  that  play  spirit  which  takes  away  the  drudgery. 


A  Social  S  r  i  villages  which  make  up  Salisbury 

organized  a  Social  Service  League  and  en- 


gaged a  social  worker.  Sewing  and  cooking 
classes,  a  travel  club  which  "toured"  Europe,  two  groups  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  two  folk-dancing  classes,  and  a  "Pretty  Things  Class  " 
were  organized.  One  day  each  month  an  entertainment  was  given 
in  the  library  in  which  everyone  could  take  part  in  dancing,  guess- 
ing games,  or  simple  plays.  Gardens  were  established  for  the 
children  and  "home  project"  cards  given  out  for  the  summer  on 
which  was  recorded  each  day  some  self-imposed  task,  such  as 
making  a  bed,  setting  the  table.  These  cards  were  signed  by  the 
mother  and  exhibited  at  the  grange  fair. 

Page  County,  Iowa,  maintained  a  camp  for  boys  and  girls  for 
ten  days  at  the  same  time  of  the  Chautauqua.  Each  camper  paid 
seven  dollars,  receiving  tent,  cot,  meals,  class  instruction  and 
season  Chautauqua  ticket.  The  boys'  and  girls'  camps  were  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  with  common  dining  tent  and  a  governing 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  one  delegate  from  each 
tent.  In  the  morning  the  boys  studied  animal  husbandry,  corn- 
judging  and  alfalfa  growing,  while  the  girls  were  taught  cooking, 
sewing,  personal  hygiene  and  home  decoration.  One  hour  was 
devoted  by  boys  and  girls  together  in  tying  knots,  making  rope 
halters,  bandaging.  The  afternoons  and  evenings  were  given  up 
to  organized  play  and  to  attending  the  Chautauqua  lectures. 
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A  Juvenile  ^t  t^ie  c^ose  °*  t^ie  camP»  a  farmers'  institute 

Farmer's  Institute         and  "C°lt   .sh°W"  WaS.  given'  f°r    which  the 
boys  and  girls  had  their  own  officers,  planned 

their  program,  solicited  prizes  and  did  their  own  advertising.  The 
girls'  part  included  a  demonstration  of  the  points  to  be  considered 
in  judging  bread;  how  to  make  a  bed — a  demonstration  and  ex- 
planation of  how  and  why  it  was  done  thus;  a  demonstration  of 
bandaging,  with  explanation  of  method  and  reasons;  and  a  lesson 
in  sewing.  The  boys  showed  how  to  hang  seed  corn;  judged  a  colt 
and  a  dairy  cow,  giving  the  points  considered;  and  explained  the 
value  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  to  country  boys. 

The  ten  boys  and  ten  girls  who  had  made  the  best  general 
record  had  all  expenses  paid  for  attending  the  short  course  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames. 

No  More  "Sittin'          Coryell  County,  Texas,  held  a  field  day  with 
speeches,   races,   basket  ball,  volley  ball,  a 

Round  . 

bacon  fry  dinner  and  an  organization  meet- 
ing, which  formed  the  Girls'  Athletic  Association,  with  the  motto 
"One  thousand  girls  in  outdoor  games  in  Coryell  County." 
"There'll  not  be  any  more  sittin'  around  at  recess  now, "  said  one  of 
the  members.  Later  the  county  was  divided  into  twenty  dis- 
tricts with  a  director  in  each.  The  Association  rest  room  is  be- 
coming a  community  center,  where  teas  and  corn  poppings  are 
held,  from  which  a  traveling  library  reaches  to  the  country  about, 
where  the  "Exchange  Recipe  Department"  has  headquarters,  and 
where  the  girls  can  rest,  eat  lunch  and  read. 

In  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  one  of  the  schools  lent  its  grounds  for 
basket  ball,  tennis,  and  other  games  in  pleasant  weather  and  the 
big  assembly  room  for  folk  dancing  on  rainy  days.  The  college 
swimming  pool  was  kept  open  through  the  summer  with  a  charge 
only  for  janitor  service  and  water. 

In  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  the  Association  "rooms"  consists 
of  one  big  store  room,  with  curtains  making  a  reading  room,  gym- 
nasium, and  kitchen.  In  summer,  academy  grounds  are  used  for 
tennis,  when  the  students  are  away. 

Chautauqua   County,    New   York,   has   en- 

In  the  Highways  1         . ' 

deavored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girl  workers 

and  Hedges  .  ,.  .    , 

in  the  vineyards  by  providing  special  gay- 

eties  during  the  season  when  many  girls  away  from  home  find 
themselves  with  nothing  to  do  in  the  evening.  Members  of  the 
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committee  went  up  and  down  the  main  street,  inviting  the  girls 
into  the  Association  rooms  for  a  frolic.  Games,  both  energetic  and 
quiet,  folk  dancing,  and  singing  fill  up  the  evening. 

The  Liberty  Club  of  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  made 
up  of  twenty- two  little  Italian  girls,  has  a  large  celluloid  doll  for 
which  they  made  a  complete  outfit,  receiving  incidentally  lessons 
in  bathing  and  caring  for  their  baby. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey,  kept  open  house  in  the  Association 
gymnasium  two  evenings  a  week  through  the  summer  and  con- 
ducted a  swimming  class  in  a  small  lake  for  years  used  exclusively 
by  bdys.  A  small  bath  house  was  erected  and  about  fifty  girls  and 
women  taught  to  swim. 
D  ,  .  f.  t  A  Mother  Goose  Operetta  with  one  hundred 

Reaching  Out 

f     ._  .  and  twenty-five  participants  was  written  and 

for  Help 

directed  by  an  Association  worker,  in  Greene 

County,  Ohio,  with  the  result  of  socializing  the  village.  One 
booth  at  the  county  fair  in  this  same  county  was  given  over  to  a 
table  perfectly  set  for  dinner.  Beside  it  was  an  exhibit  of  canning 
and  baking  by  a  class  of  high  school  girls.  An  athletic  carnival 
included  races  in  the  streets  to  rouse  the  spectators  to  the  need  of 
an  athletic  field.  In  the  parade  which  opened  this  carnival,  a 
squadron  of  small  girls  wheeling  decorated  doll  carriages  received 
much  applause. 

In  Greene  County,  too,  an  abandoned  hotel,  rented  for  a  small 
sum,  repaired,  and  simply  furnished  has  formed  a  social  center. 
A  girls'  summer  camp  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  a  Chau- 
tauqua, at  a  cost  of  $6.35,  for  each  girl  for  seventy-four  days. 

Fifteen  young  women  in  a  rural  district  in  Minnesota,  studied 
civic  problems  of  cities,  such  as  The  Consumers'  League,  social 
settlements,  the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  the  National  Play- 
ground Association. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bowling  alleys  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
girls  one  afternoon  each  week  in  Westfield,  New  York. 

In  Nebraska  housekeepers  in  a  district  where  the  schools  have 
no  facilities  for  domestic  science  training,  give  instruction  in  their 
own  homes  to  groups  of  high  school  girls. 

Much  can  be  done  to  make  the  long  winter 
Delightful  Winter  *    . 

.  evenings  delights  and   golden   memories  as 

well  as  to  weld  the  family  together,  through  a 
family  habit  of  reading  aloud.     Mrs.   Martha  Van   Rensselaer 
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would  advocate  reading  things  worth  while  with  a  suggestion  of 
interest  for  all,  rather  than  "reading  down"  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  "The  boy  may  not  understand  all  of  'Mar- 
mion'  but  he  catches  the  fire  and  spirit  of  it.  There  is  a  larger 
amount  of  sympathy  between  the  mother  and  daughter  who  wash 
the  dishes  and  read  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  together  than  between 
the  mother  who  washes  the  dishes  and  the  daughter  who  reads 
.'The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  alone. 

"Take  turns  reading  aloud.  Let  your  neighbors  know  you 
keep  open  house  that  evening,  if  they  care  to  drop  in.  As  soon  as 
the  boy  or  girl  expresses  a  desire  for  a  book  on  any  practical  or  rural 
subject,  provide  it.  If  one  of  the  children  likes  poultry,  buy  a 
poultry  book.  You  may  need  one  on  birds  or  gardening  or  trees 
or  horses  or  pets." 

As  the  best  thought  of  the  community  is  turned  toward 
problems  of  recreation,  many  excellent  and  very  practicable  sug- 
gestions are  made.  The  idea  that  where  a  group  of  young  people 
in  the  rural  community  has  been  in  the  habit  of  having  dances  at  a 
place  near  which  liquor  could  be  bought,  and  where  these  dances 
have  been  in  bad  repute  because  of  this  and  of  careless  conduct,  a 
woman  who  is  respected  and  is  popular  socially  with  the  young 
people  engages  that  hall  for  an  evening  and  invites  the  young  people 
to  a  dancing  party  of  her  own,  provides  good  music,  and  invites 
older  people,  either  to  act  as  chaperons  or  to  take  part  in  the  dan- 
cing, was  taken  up  by  a  group  of  girls  who  conducted  exceedingly 
successful  parties.  New  steps  and  folk  dances  were  taught, 
proper  position  in  dancing  insisted  upon,  and  occasion  taken  to 
drop  remarks  as  to  the  customs  of  polite  society  in  the  ball  room. 

The  same  suggestion  solved  a  serious  prob- 
A  Village  Dance 

lem    which    confronted    the    leaders   of    the 

Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  a  small  college  town  in  New  England. 
The  Society  is  made  up  of  a  mixed  membership  but  many  are  girls 
who  work  in  nearby  mills.  They  had  no  form  of  organized  amuse- 
ment and  the  fact  that  the  town  was  full  of  students  from  the 
colleges,  made  the  situation  fraught  with  much  danger.  The  use 
of  a  small  hall  was  secured  gratis.  The  services  of  a  teacher  of 
aesthetic  and  folk  dancing  was  obtained  at  a  reasonable  figure  and 
a  dance  was  held  every  Saturday  night.  To  give  the  affair  an 
interest  apart  from  the  too  often  disastrous  college  element,  the 
leader,  who  by  the  way  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  college  profes- 
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sors,  talked  with  the  girls,  saying  that  as  the  college  students  had 
so  much  social  life,  wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  keep  this  dance  for  the 
town  boys  who  did  not  have  much  in  the  way  of  good  times.  The 
idea  took  and  although  there  was  some  awkwardness  on  the  part 
of  the  village  boys  at  first  they  soon  liked  it  as  well  as  the  girls. 

Some  of  the  leading  people  of  the  town,  among  them  several 
of  the  professors  and  their  wives,  were  interested  in  making  a 
success  of  the  project  and  a  number  not  only  acted  as  chaperons 
each  evening  but  even  joined  in  the  dances.  There  was  usually  an 
attendance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  and  the  young  people  had  grand 
good  times.  Thus  the  girls  were  given  something  to  think  of 
besides  walking  the  streets  and  hanging  around  corners  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  college  boys. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Goldsbury  was  moved  by  a  village  pageant  of 
Warwick,  Massachusetts,  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  country  hotel 
as  a  social  center.  He  thinks  a  "country  club"  might  properly  be 
a  place  for  city  and  country  men  to  meet  with  mutual  profit,  and 
no  place  certainly  is  more  logical  for  such  a  purpose  than  the  "inn." 

Mr.  C.  D.  Chichester,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  has  a  novel 
idea  for  rural  recreation: 

"When  a  boy  I  lived  in  a  small  village  in  the  western  part 
of  our  State,  and  the  gang  stumbled  on  an  amusement  for  evenings, 
(especially  good  for  cold  weather)  that  proved  to  be  a  success.  I 
use  the  word  stumbled,  for  I  do  not  remember  that  any  older 
person  made  the  suggestion.  The  boys  were  notified  to  meet  in 
the  evening  at  the  home  of  a  poor  old  woman,  bringing  saws  and 
axes.  Perhaps  fifteen  boys  were  on  hand,  and  we  attacked  the 
old  lady's  woodpile,  which  was  speedily  reduced  to  stove-wood 
size.  The  racket  while  operations  were  going  on  was  quite 
sufficient  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  most  ambitious  of  our  crowd, 
and  the  evening's  work  (or  play)  was  so  satisfactory  that  other 
homes  were  visited  on  different  nights.  We  were  doing  something 
for  a  needy  person  and  found  plenty  of  good  exercise — both  worth 
while." 

The  Country  Life  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Spokane,  Washington,  has  suggested  a  country  life  hall,  which 
should  be  in  the  center  of  every  consolidated  school  district,  to  be 
used  for  all  sorts  of  community  meetings  and  social  gatherings — 
a  real  community  center,  owned  by  the  people  or  the  government, 
with  a  salaried  secretary. 
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Another  valuable  suggestion  comes  from  Liberty  H.  Bailey, 
Dean  of  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  who  says: 

A  Home  Playground     "My  suggestion  is  that  on  every  farm  there 

.,     _  should  be  a  piece  of  land  definitely  set  aside 

on  the  Farm  f  f 

for  the  children  and  the  young  folk,  to  be 

used  for  the  purpose  of  developing  intellectual  interest  in  the 
farm  and  in  country  life.  This  might  be  a  half-acre  or  an  acre 
near  the  house  and  the  barns,  permanently  set  aside  and  perhaps 
enclosed  with  rows  of  trees  and  bushes  and  effective  planting  of 
flowers.  In  this  area  many  kinds  of  tests  and  demonstrations 
could  be  made.  Here  new  varieties  could  be  tried;  fertilizers  in 
a  small  way  could  be  demonstrated;  spraying  could  be  studied; 
different  methods  of  planting  and  of  tilling  and  of  growing  could 
be  illustrated;  small  breeding-plots  could  be  established;  bird- 
houses  could  be  erected;  perhaps  a  small  fish-pond  could  be 
established;  and  many  other  tests  could  be  made.  It  could  be 
made  a  proving-yard  and  collecting-yard  for  the  various  problems 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  farm  work  which  the  children 
would  be  interested  on  their  own  account  to  try  out. 

"It  should  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  a  farm  establishment  to 
provide  such  a  side-lot  as  to  erect  a  milk-house  01  carriage-shed, 
a  clothes-yard,  a  well-house,  chicken-yard,  or  any  other  accessory 

of  the  farm. 

t 

01-  u  r»  D  r  "I  should  incorporate  this  yard  into  the 
Should  Be  a  Part  of 

,     c  ,      .  c  school  system  of  the  district.     Now  that  we 

the  School  System  .   . 

are  to  have  a  new  method  of  supervision  for 

country  schools,  with  an  agricultural  qualification  for  the  district 
superintendents,  I  should  like  to  see  the  effort  made  by  these  over- 
seers to  establish  such  a  demonstration  area  on  every  farm  in  the 
districts  or,  at  all  events,  on  every  farm  on  which  there  are  children. 
The  teacher  in  every  school  should  have  a  list  or  a  map  of  these 
test-yards,  and  should  set  the  children  problems  that  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  them;  and  from  these  yards  reports  would  go  back 
to  the  school.  Exhibitions  could  be  held  at  different  times,  and 
the  school  could  be  provided  with  flowers  and  with  specimens  for 
study.  When  the  school  is  let  out  in  the  afternoon  the  children 
usually  drop  the  school  work  as  soon  as  possible ;  my  purpose  is  to 
encourage  them  to  take  the  school-thought  with  them  and  to 
plant  it  in  the  garden. 
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Most  Interesting  "A  garden-yard  of  this  kind  would  become 
D  r  *u  i?  an  out  door  room  in  which  all  kinds  of 

Part  of  the  Farm  .  . 

interesting  things  would  in  time  be  collected. 

It  could  work  out  problems  with  the  children  and  set  many  new 
ideas  going  in  every  country  district.  It  would  soon  become  the 
most  interesting  nook  on  the  farm.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  farmers 
I  was  asked  what  could  be  done  to  interest  the  young  people  in 
the  club.  I  replied  that  every  member  of  the  club  ought  first  to 
interest  the  children  intellectually  in  the  farm,  and  that  this  could 
be  done,  through  a  home  school-garden  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
here  suggested ;  and  I  said  that  if  I  visited  the  club  a  year  hence  I 
should  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how  many  had  actually  set 
aside  such  an  area.  The  children  are  the  most  important  product 
of  the  farm  and  they  should  be  given  encouragement  and  facilities 
on  the  farm  itself,  to  become  familiar  with  the  simple  farm  prob- 
lems, and  to  have  their  minds  opened  to  many  new  things  that 
would  hold  their  sympathy  and  affection. 
M  t  PI  n  "My  contention  is  that  the  farmer  can  by 

no  means  escape  his  responsibility  in   the 

Consciously  for  ~  J 

~,  MJ  development  of  a  better  country  life.     He 

Children 

must  express  this  responsibility  largely  in  the 

better  education  and  training  of  his  children.  He  cannot  expect 
to  educate  his  children  effectively  unless  he  has  an  establishment 
for  the  purpose." 

For  some  time,  Miss  Bertha  Freeman  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  as  a  special 
worker  in  rural  communities  of  New  York  State  and  New  England. 
Extracts  from  some  of  her  reports  may  serve  to  show  some  of  the 
typical  experiments  in  rural  recreation  carried  on  in  this  district. 


THE  STAFFORDVILLE  JUNIOR  FAIR  AND 
FIELD  DAY* 

In  the  modest  "parlor"  of  the  lady  minister's  home  forty  boys 
and  girls  were  gathered  and  waiting  for  seed  and  instructions  for 
their  garden  tests.  The  chances  were  they  would  have  to  wait,  for 
it] was  spring,  the  roads  were  muddy  over  the  seven  miles  which  the 

*From  reports  of  Bertha  Freeman,  formerly  Assistant,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  New  York  City 
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devoted  agriculturist  must  take  to  reach  them,  and  the  devoted 
agriculturist's  horse  was  well  known  throughout  the  town  for  his 
mild  hesitation.  Finally,  however,  he  brought  his  master,  with 
government  seeds  and  a  fund  of  expert  knowledge.  Seeds  were 
distributed,  instructions  given,  plans  made  for  consultation  by 
telephone  or  mail  if  things  went  wrong,  and  hints  were  given  of  a 
possible  exhibit  to  be  held  at  harvest  time,  with  prizes  and  fame 
for  successful  junior  gardeners. 

Some  idea  of  how  the  boys  and  girls  worked,  and  waited,  and 
watched  those  gardens,  and  of  how  the  fathers  and  mothers  aided, 
could  be  gathered  from  the  talk  at  "the  store"  or  at  church  on 
Sundays.  As  the  summer  drew  to  a  close  an  association  was 
formed  to  arrange  for  the  exhibit,  with  the  devoted  agriculturist 
as  president,  the  lady  minister  as  secretary,  the  school  teachers  on 
committees  with  other  citizens  old  and  young. 

_,     _         „.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  28,  1912, 

The  Great  Day  Y  T       •       r?  • 

was  held  the  second  annual  Junior  Fair  and 

Field  Day  of  Stafford ville,  Connecticut.  On  the  village  green, 
which  is  a  tiny  triangle  with  roads  on  the  two  long  sides,  at  the 
upper  end,  near  the  general  store,  tables  were  spread  with  the 
harvest — potatoes,  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beets,  apples,  pears, 
grapes.  Every  youthful  exhibitor  got  at  least  one  premium. 
Some  received  as  much  as  $3.75;  some  only  five  cents.  One  girl 
and  thirteen  boys,  among  their  other  achievements,  carried  to  a 
successful  result  five  potato  tests.  Some  older  farmers,  too, 
brought  unique  products  for  exhibition. 

At  the  lower  end,  on  the  point  of  the  triangle,  was  a  table 
well  filled  and  tastefully  arranged  with  flowers  which  nearly  a 
score  of  girls  had  raised  from  seeds  or  tubers.  Here,  too,  each 
exhibitor  received  an  award  for  the  summer's  effort. 

Between  these  exhibits,  under  the  spreading  maples,  the 
space  was  reserved  for  folk  dancing  and  athletic  events.  The 
five  hundred  people  were  grouped  in  the  yards  across  the  roads  on 
either  side  and  on  the  piazza  of  the  store.  When  the  prizes  had 
all  been  awarded,  the  school  children  gave  the  salute  to  the  flag, 
and  "America"  was  sung  by  the  crowd.  Then  a  friend  of  the  lady 
minister,  who  was  visiting  in  the  village,  told  how  she  had  been  to 
the  schoolhouse  each  day  at  recess  playing  games  with  the  children 
and  teaching  some  of  the  simple  folk  dances, — as  a  result  of  which 
about  thirty  girls  and  eight  tiny  people — boys  and  girls — were 
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prepared  to  dance  for  their  own  delight  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
friends.  She  told  how  the  folk  dances  came  to  us  from  the  old 
countries  where  they  were  danced  on  the  village  green  by  all  the 
people,  not  merely  by  the  children,  and  she  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  dance  as  it  was  given.  The  children  were  dressed 
in  white,  each  group  wearing  a  different  colored  cheesecloth  sash 
over  the  shoulder  and  tied  under  the  opposite  arm.  At  a  signal 
the  girls  skipped  across  the  road  to  the  green,  took  their  places, 
and  executed  their  dance,  and  then  skipped  off  again.  An  organ 
on  a  platform  played  by  the  school  teacher  furnished  music. 
Fourteen  small  girls  gave  the  "Dance  of  Greeting,"  sixteen  larger 
girls  the  "Shoemaker's,"  eight  little  boys  and  girls  "Hickory, 
Dickory  Dock,"  and  two  girls  "Ace  of  Diamonds." 

Then  came  the  boys'  fun,  for  a  college  athlete  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village  had  come  over  to  run  off  all  kinds  of  athletic  tests  of 
skill  and  strength. 

About  thirty  dollars  in  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  junior 
gardeners, — the  money  having  been  given  by  interested  friends 
from  far  and  near, — and  almost  every  boy  went  home  with  a 
ribbon  "first,  second,  or  third,"  won  by  his  athletic  prowess. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  the  automobiles,  and 
But  Not  the  Last  . 

carnages,  and  bicycles  had  carried  away  the 

visitors — for  this  little  village  is  five  miles  from  railroad  and 
trolley — all  the  exhibitors,  agriculturists,  horticulturists,  dancers, 
and  athletes,  tired  but  happy,  "cleaned  up."  They  declared  the 
Staffordville  Junior  Fair  and  Field  Day  had  come  to  stay,  and 
plans  were  heard  of  a  larger  field,  a  village  band,  and  more  folk 
dancing  and  athletics  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  activities. 


A  VILLAGE  AWAKENED* 

A  small  New  England  village,  rich  in  Revolutionary  history, 
with  the  frequent  experience  of  a  change  from  agricultural  to 
manufacturing  interests,  an  exodus  of  the  young  people,  especially 
young  men,  the  people  separated  into  classes  based  upon  differ- 
ences in  religion,  social  standing,  and  economic  conditions,  wak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  the  young  people  remaining  had  been 


*From  reports  of  Bertha  Freeman,  formerly  Assistant,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  New  York  City 
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trusted  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  changed  conditions  without 
aid  or  consciousness  of  the  problems  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  helped  and  might  have  done  so.  Conditions  were 
pretty  hopeless,  especially  as  there  seemed  no  possible  way  to 
unite  the  residents  for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions.  One 
thoughtful  young  woman  suggested  a  pageant  based  upon  the 
history  of  the  town.  The  resulting  unity  of  feeling  made  recrea- 
tion of  some  sort  a  natural  second  step  for  the  permanent  welfare. 

~      ~        ^  All    the    recreation    facilities    existing    were 

One  Open  Door  . 

either  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 

special  or  sectarian  interests  so  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as 
means  of  public  recreation.  As  notable  exceptions  to  these  were 
the  playground,  the  library,  and  the  board  of  trade, — the  play- 
ground free  to  all  children  under  fourteen,  but  for  only  two  months; 
the  library,  already  becoming  a  center  to  which  all  the  people  of 
the  village  had  access  without  regard  to  age,  race,  creed,  or  social 
position;  the  board  of  trade,  recently  organized,  a  medium  through 
which  all  the  citizens  might  express  their  interest  in  civic  affairs. 

In  the  graded  school  there  was  no  physical  training,  no 
organized  athletics,  no  societies  among  the  students  for  physical, 
literary,  or  social  purposes,  and  in  connection  with  the  school  no 
parent-teachers'  association.  In  the  high  school  the  boys  had 
flourishing  baseball  and  football  teams,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  principal.  The  girls  had  no  organizations  whatever.  Appar- 
ently no  interest  had  been  shown  in  the  way  they  spent  their 
leisure  time,  except  to  criticize. 

Curiously  enough,  no  organized  efforts  appeared  to  have  been 
made  -to  reach  any  considerable  number  of  the  young  people 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  especially  the 
young  girls  whose  days  were  spent  in  the  mills  and  for  whom  some 
form  of  recreation  in  the  evening  hours  is  necessary  to  relieve  the 
strain  of  their  long  day.  Great  numbers  of  young  girls  were  seen 
walking  up  and  down  the  streets  at  night  with  apparently  nothing 
to  do  and  nowhere  to  go.  Worse  yet,  the  citizens  stated  that 
there  was  immorality  among  the  young  people.  It  is  hard  to  get 
at  definite  facts  in  this  regard,  but  the  statements  of  physicians, 
school  teachers,  mill  workers,  church  workers,  and  almsgivers 
indicated  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  young  poeple  was  not  so  high 
as  it  ought  to  be.  "If  this  condition  has  arisen  because  of  the  lack 
of  occupation  and  amusement  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
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home,"  said  the  thoughtful  ones,  "and  if  the  parents  have  not 
arisen  to  the  occasion,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  community,  in 
self-defense,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  provide  recreation  which 
shall  keep  these  young  people  busy  and  happy  and  so  out  of 
mischief.  It  will  be  a  good  investment  of  money  and  effort  if  by 
such  means  we  can  turn  our  young  people  from  evil  tendencies 
and  make  them  useful  citizens."  A  good  argument  for  recreation 
as  a  means  of  lifting  people  out  of  the  miseries  caused  by  lack  of 
moral  tone  was  found  in  the  statement  of  a  saloon  keeper  of  the 
village  to  the  effect  that  the  moving  picture  shows  had  been 
detrimental  to  his  business;  a  good  argument  for  recreation  as  a 
means  of  interesting  the  young  people  of  the  village  was  found  in 
the  crowds  at  the  three  Saturday  night  dances  and  at  the  two 
moving  picture  shows,  which,  unfortunately,  were  accompanied 
by  bad  vaudeville. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  this  need  of  public 

Attraction  for  All 

recreation,  a  trained  and  experienced  recrea- 
tion secretary  was  employed  to  work  under  the  recreation  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trade,  to  organize  play  and  games  for  all 
ages  both  winter  and  summer.  The  library,  in  a  part  of  the  town 
where  all  the  people  go  some  time  during  the  day,  was  selected  as 
the  recreation  center,  as  a  room  on  the  first  floor  could  be  fitted 
up  as  a  game  room,  where  the  girls  spending  their  leisure  on  the 
street  could  have  a  warm  comfortable  place  to  dance  and  play  and 
entertain  their  young  men  friends;  and  a  hall  for  lectures  and 
other  entertainments  and  for  a  gymnasium  was  available  in  the 
building.  Besides  this,  a  lot  in  the  rear  could  be  secured  for 
outdoor  amusements. 

To  this  end  the  town  has  voted  five  hundred  dollars,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  citizens  shall  subscribe  a  like  amount, 
or  as  much  more  as  may  be  needed,  to  employ  a  recreation  secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  plan  outlined,  or  help  the  citizens  in  devising 
a  better  one. 

This  village  is  determined  to  restore  to  its  youth  that  vigor 
of  health  which  belongs  with  its  rugged  hills,  that  joy  of  living 
which  belongs  with  its  bubbling  brooks,  that  beauty  of  character 
which  belongs  with  its  glorious  past.  This  is  its  "vision  of  hope." 
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A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  organized  in  Salisbury,  Con- 
necticut, a  Social  Service  League.  The  nucleus  of  its  membership 
was  a  group  of  five  people, — among  them  two  physicians  and  one 
energetic,  public-spirited  woman  who  were  charter  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  were  much  con- 
cerned over  the  moral  conditions  in  the  town.  They  took  as  their 
motto  "More  and  better  work  and  play  for  our  children"  and  later 
changed  it  to  "More  and  better  work  and  play  for  all."  The 
woman  member  went  about  among  the  homes  and  explained  the 
purposes  of  the  organization,  and  secured  as  members  fathers, 
mothers  and  children.  Subscriptions  were  asked  of  those  who 
wished  to  give,  but  there  were  no  membership  dues.  Some  rather 
large  subscriptions  were  given  by  wealthy  families  who  live  in  the 
town  part  of  the  year  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  by  means 
of  a  summer  tea  room  where  the  women  took  their  turns  at  serving. 
Thus  some  who  could  not  give  in  money  were  able  to  give  in  work. 
The  tea  room  was  in  a  large  cool  hall  in  the  library  building  on  the 
main  thoroughfare,  and  secured  an  excellent  automobile  trade. 

The  league  employed  as  social  worker  a  young  woman  with 
normal  and  college  training  who  had  also  taken  manual  training 
courses  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  rural 
life. 

01  ,     ,  The  first  effort  was  to  get  the  consent  of  the 

Clubs  for  All 

school    board    to    allow    the    use    of   school 

property — usually  the  basement — for  carpentry  classes  for  boys 
and  cooking  and  sewing  classes  for  the  girls,  and  its  consent  also 
for  certain  grades  to  have  assigned  one  or  two  periods  a  week 
for  manual  training. 

Through  the  interest  aroused  by  the  social  worker  among  the 
women  of  the  town,  several  girls'  clubs  were  formed  and  led  by  the 
women, — small  clubs  of  six  or  seven  girls  each,  for  travel  study, 
for  play,  for  dramatics,  for  creating  interest  in  good  reading,  and 
so  on.  One  club  leader  said  her  ideal  was  to  make  the  girls  "a 
little  more  honest,  a  little  more  gentle,  a  little  more  purposeful." 

The  sewing  class  held  on  Saturday  morning  was  open  to  all 
girls  from  the  tiniest  to  those  of  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  super- 


*From  reports  of  Bertha  Freeman,  formerly  Assistant,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  New  York  City 
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vised  by  the  social  worker,  with  several  young  women  volunteer 
assistants. 

The  town  is  composed  of  five  villages.  In  all  of  these  except 
one  where  club  work  was  already  being  carried  on  by  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  social  worker  oragnized  manual  tiaining 
classes  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand. 
In  one  of  the  villages  which  had  no  railroad  connection  with  the 
others,  the  people  were  so  anxious  for  her  services  that  they  sent 
a  carriage  for  her,  entertained  her  over  night,  and  she,  realizing 
their  zeal,  voluntarily  gave  up  her  evening  for  their  classes. 

_  The  manual  training  classes  were  closed  with 

Home  Gardens  .          6 

an  exhibition,  in  April,  and  atter  the  taster 

vacation  children's  gardens  were  begun.  There  was  to  be  a  cen- 
tral garden  at  the  schoolhouse  in  each  village  where  the  social 
worker  should  teach  the  children  to  plant  and  care  for  their  plots. 
The  children  were  encouraged  to  start  their  own  gardens  at  home 
The  grange  offered  to  inspect  the  individual  plots  through  the  two 
summer  months  when  the  social  worker  should  be  away  and  also 
offered  prizes  for  the  harvest.  The  club  leaders  expressed  a 
willingness  to  keep  up  the  girls'  and  boys'  clubs  through  the 
summer,  'if  the  members  wished — and  the  members,  when  con- 
sulted, most  decidedly  did  so  wish.  The  plan  was  to  have  as 
many  out-of-door  activities  as  possible, — nature  walks,  games, 
picnics. 

A  folk-dancing  teacher  was  engaged  to  spend  Saturday  in 
one  of  the  villages  and  hold  two  classes, — one  for  adults  and  one 
for  children.  The  charge  for  lessons  was  to  be  low,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  members  of  these  classes  should  in  turn  instruct 
others  in  their  respective  villages,  in  the  hope  that  folk  dancing 
might  become  the  popular  diversion  of  the  people  during  the 
vacation  months. 

An  institute  for  the  public  school  teachers  was  contemplated 
for  June  and  July  when  certain  normal  instruction  should  be  given 
in  manual  training,  so  that  the  teachers  could  supplemeat  the 
activities  of  the  social  worker  and  perhaps  carry  it  on  if  the  time 
came  when  the  school  board  should  make  it  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work,  and  in  games  so  that  they  could  act  as  play  leaders 
at  recess. 

A  townswoman  offered  to  provide  the  services  of  an  expert 
carpenter  to  teach  the  young  men  who  were  idling  their  time  away 
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on  the  street  corner,  and  promised  to  buy  all  the  chicken-houses 
they  would  make  for  her  poultry  farm.  It  was  proposed  that  in 
addition  to  chicken-houses  they  be  taught  to  make  parallel  bars 
and  some  other  simple  gymnastic  apparatus,  to  be  set  up  in  a 
vacant  lot  near  the  post-office ,  for  their  own  use  summer  evenings. 
c  -_ «  i  One  of  the  best  things  about  the  social 

Seventy  Volunteers 

worker  s  efforts  was  that  she  had  the  names 

of  about  seventy  people,  men  and  women,  who  were  willing  to  be 
called  upon  for  volunteer  service  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Social  Service  League,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  eight 
months  of  her  work  in  the  town  they  had  all  actually  performed 
some  service  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Social  Service  League,  the 
high  school  principal  organized  athletic  clubs  among  the  boys  and 
was  active  with  others  in  forming  a  boys'  club  in  one  of  the  villages 
which  has  the  use  of  the  Men's  Club  rooms  one  evening  a  week 
and  Saturday  afternoon. 

This  Men's  Club  has  rooms  fitted  up  over  a  store — room  for 
smoking,  for  games,  for  reading,  and  an  auditorium  with  windows 
and  lights  screened  in  order  to  allow  basket  ball.  Their  open 
meetings  are  held  in  the  assembly  of  the  high  school. 

The  townspeople  are  uniting  to  overcome  what  is  unworthy 
in  their  town.  They  expect  this  to  come  about  through  "Better 
work  and  play  for  all." 


ACCUMULATED  FOR  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS* 

A  century  ago,  when  the  town  and  the  parish  of  Goshen, 
Massachusetts,  were  one,  a  lover  of  his  hill  village  left  a  legacy  of 
one  hundred  dollars  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  one  hundred 
years,  then  to  be  spent  for  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  fund,  left  at  compound  interest,  had  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  At  that  time, 
the  town  and  the  church  having  long  since  been  separated,  the 
town  borrowed  heavily  from  the  fund  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  its 
boys  at  home  and  to  pay  for  their  substitutes  at  the  front.  Finan- 
cial complications  thereby  arose  which,  at  the  end  of  the  hundred 


*From  reports  of  Bertha  Freeman,  formerly  Assistant,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  New  York  City,1 
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years,  made  it  necessary  to  have  appointed  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  original  and  accumulated  funds 
belonged  to  the  present  church  and  how  much  to  the  present  town. 
It  was  finally  found  that,  because  of  the  breaking  into  the  fund 
and  the  failure  to  pay  interest,  or  to  repay  the  loans,  only  nine 
thousand  dollars  approximately  was  available  with  which  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  bequest.  Plans  were  made,  however,  for  a 
town  building  that  should  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
descendants  of  the  original  donor  made  up  the  balance.  Public- 
spirited  citizens  gave  the  site. 

„.  The  building  is  now  used  for  the  library,  the 

Clean  Wholesome 

_      _      .,   ,  parish  church,  and  town  offices;  it  also  con- 

Fun  Provided  *\ 

tains  a  large  hall  used  for  entertainments, 

dances  and  other  town  meetings.  Often  over  one  hundred  people, 
young  and  old,  of  all  classes  of  society  are  seen  at  the  dances. 
The  fame  of  these  dances  for  clean,  wholesome  fun  has  spread,  so 
that  people  come  from  the  towns  for  miles  around.  No  liquor  is 
to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  nor  would  anyone  be  tolerated  who 
under  the  influence  of  drink  sought  admittance.  The  young  men 
of  the  town  make  the  arrangements  and  pay  the  expenses  of  light, 
heat  and  music  out  of  the  collection  taken  at  the  parties.  From 
the  small  amounts  left  over  from  the  dance  collections,  and  from 
proceeds  of  other  entertainments  the  young  people  have  earned 
the  piano. 


RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  ON  IN  A  SMALL 
COMMUNITY  IN  NEW  YORK* 

The  community  in  question  has  about  2,250  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  railroad  center,  there  being  four  roads  which  pass  through 
it.  There  is  a  memorial  building,  containing  gymnasium,  read- 
ing room  and  other  equipment,  which  was  given  to  the  village 
well-endowed  and  which  aims  to  be  the  center  of  the  recreational 
activities  of  the  place.  This  is  conducted  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis  and  has  a  paid  secretary  and  physical  director.  A  certain 
latent  interest  in  the  building  is  manifest  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  given  to  the  village  and  citizens  had  nothing  to  do 


*From  reports  of  Bertha  Freeman,  formerly  Assistant,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  New  York  City 
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with  the  furnishing  of  the  funds  for  its  erection.  Moreover,  they 
feel  that  the  endowment  ought  to  yield  sufficient  funds  for  any- 
thing that  might  be  carried  on.  There  is  a  $5.00  membership  fee 
for  adults  who  belong  to  the  building. 

The  following  are  the  various  forms  of  recreational  activities 
carried  on  in  the  village: 

The    Community    Recreation    Building   has 
Boy  Scouts  . 

furnished  a  place  for  the  boy  scouts  to  meet. 

There  are  eighteen  members,  two  patrols,  and  four  first-class 
scouts.  The  organization  is  active  and  unusually  flourishing. 
They  conduct  a  summer  camp,  but  have  undertaken  no  unusual 
activities  outside  of  the  manual.  There  is  no  other  boys'  club 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brotherhood  at  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Some  boys  belong  to  both  organizations. 

_  ^  The  Building  has  two  tennis  courts  which  are 

Tennis  Courts 

constantly  used  all  summer  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  September  by  boys  and  girls  with  equal  privileges. 
Dramatic  Work  Plays   given   by   the   people   of   the   village 

always  bring  out  the  greatest  crowds  and  the 

most  enthusiasm.  It  has  always  been  a  town  custom  to  have  such 
entertainments  and  there  are  several  persons  who  can  be  counted 
upon  to  carry  them  through.  The  Circus,  in  which  75  took  part 
and  which  was  attended  by  over  500,  last  year  was  a  great  event. 
A  May  festival  on  private  grounds  was  prepared  last  spring  by  the 
woman  physical  director.  Those  taking  part  in  it  were  mostly 
children. 

_  .  Tramping   seems    to   be   a   habit   with    the 

Tramping  Trips  ^  r  u 

people.     Groups  of  boys  and  other  classes  of 

people  as  well  go  off  Sunday  afternoons  over  the  hills.  There  is, 
however,  no  organized  walking  club.  There  is  no  nature  study 
work  except  that  connected  with  the  activities  of  the  boy  scouts. 

_.  .  There  is  a  county  fair  held  here  which  is  of 

County  Fair 

the  usual  objectionable  kind,  though  some 

effort  was  made  last  fall  toward  cleaning  it  up  and  some  places  on 
the  midway  were  closed. 

„  ,  The  Building  has  a  debating  club  made  up  of 

Debating  Clubs  5*  f. 

young  men  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

They  discuss  timely  topics.  There  are  about  fourteen  members, 
including  both  Building  secretaries.  The  leader  is  an  Armenian, 
graduate  of  Cornell. 
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Coastin    and  ^e  ^est  coastm£  place  ls  very  dangerous  and 

s,     .  the  Building  is  planning  for  police  protection 

or  the  building  of  another  coast.     There  is  no 

pond  for  skating  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  tennis  court  be 
flooded. 

Last  year  there  was  a  gymnasium  class  of 
Recreation  for 
Women  women  above  high  school  age,  with  a  mem- 

bership of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.     About 

half  were  young,  half  middle-aged.  Folk  dancing  is  possible  as 
yet  only  as  a  gymnasium  class  activity.  Since  the  town  has  voted 
against  a  generous  offer  of  the  State  to  introduce  domestic  science, 
it  is  not  thought  wise  for  the  Building  to  provide  facilities  at  least 
at  present,  although  many  women  feel  the  need  of  it  for  their  own 
and  other  people's  daughters. 

.  .         i  /-i  u  There  is  a  mandolin  club  and  the  forming  of  a 

Musical  Clubs  .          . 

choral  club  is  being  discussed. 

r,.      .    ,  D1  There  is  no  directed  play  at  school  but  this  is 

Directed  Play  at 

Scllo  |  much  needed.     The  high  school  has  baseball 

and  foot-ball  teams  which  are  accompanied 

on  out  of  town  trips  by  the  principal. 

There   is   a   Sunday   school   athletic   league 

Athletic  Leagues 

from  which,  however,  one  Sunday  school  has 

bolted  on  account  of  narrow  prejudice  against  the  Building  and  for 
other  reasons.  The  boys  are  distressed  and  talk  of  leaving  the 
Sunday  school  to  join  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  at 
present. 

A  poultry  association  has  had  the  use  of  the 

Agricultural  * 

_,      .  Building  for  several  meetings.     Attempts  at 

Meetings  .  p 

other  agricultural   meetings  have  failed   to 

bring  co-operation  or  attendance.  The  impression  is  that  since 
Nature  has  been  lavish  here  and  natural  resources  are  not  ex- 
hausted, the  farmers  feel  no  need  to  learn  scientific  methods. 
They  have  little  interest  in  "book  learning,  "  as  they  call  it. 

Not  much  has  been  accomplished  toward  reaching  the  out 
lying  country.  The  Building  physical  director  is  being  allowed  to 
give  one  day  a  week  to  hold  gymnasium  classes.  Eventually  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  Building  to  cover  the  surrounding  agricultural 
district.  A  step  in  this  direction  is  a  suggestion  of  a  farmers' 
membership,  so  that  farmers'  families  when  they  come  to  shop  in 
the  village  may  have  the  use  of  the  Building. 
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Commercial  ^e  ^ote^  which  nas  a  bar,  is  used  also  as  a 

theatre,  and  for  moving  picture  shows  and 

Kecreation  .  ••«•'• 

dances.     It  is  not  a  desirable  place      Young 

children  are  let  into  the  moving  picture  shows  free  when  the  pro- 
gram is  half  over,  —  a  violation  of  the  law.  It  is  said  that  system- 
atic efforts  are  made  for  the  patronage  of  the  bar  among  those  who 
go  there  for  other  purposes.  A  pool  room,  largely  patronized  by 
railroad  men,  is  near  a  saloon.  It  costs  more  to  play  pool  there 
than  at  the  Building.  Treating  and  betting  are  the  usual  order. 
There  is  no  bowling  excepting  at  the  Building.  A  public  dancing 
class  has  had  to  go  out  of  business  since  dancing  was  allowed  at  the 
Building. 
—h  Gr  The  grange  has  a  membership  of  about  200 

but  is  not  very  active.     Ten  years  ago  there 

were  perhaps  100  people  at  the  meetings,  mostly  village  people,  and 
the  meetings  were  largely  of  a  social  nature.  Farmers  have  not 
been  interested  largely.  There  has  been  no  particular  co-operation 
between  the  grange  and  the  Building.  The  grange  meets  in  its 
own  hall. 

c.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  story- 

Storytelling 

telling.     At   the    Building   on   some   winter 

evenings  the  lights  are  turned  low  and  all  sit  around  the  open  fire 
while  stories  of  outdoor  and  camp  life  are  told. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  the  Building  the  center  not  only  of  the 
village  but  also  of  the  rural  life  of  that  section.  The  community 
is,  however,  conservative  and  progress  has  been  slow. 

THE   COUNTRY   BOY* 
GEORGE  E.  JOHNSON 

Professor  of  Play,  School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York  City 

There  are  some  things  vitally  essential  to  successful  childhood, 
successful  boyhood  and  girlhood,  or  successful  youth.  Failing 
these,  by  so  much  they  fail  of  becoming  full  men  and  women. 

When   the  years  of   babyhood   are   passed, 
Time  for  Free,  .: 

and  the  child  has  reached  school  age,  more 

Large  Movenemts 

room    and    more    toys   and    apparatus    are 
needed.     These  children  of  five,  six,  and  seven  years  of  age  are  at 


*Published  by  permission  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League  from  Leaflet  No.  8 
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the  height  of  interest  in  free,  active  plays.  There  must  be  the 
opportunity  for  large,  free  movements,  for  full  exploitation  of 
bodily  control  and  use  of  the  senses.  The  child  needs  to  run,  roll, 
climb,  dig,  drag,  lift,  push,  and  pull  in  order  to  properly  develop 
the  muscular  system  and  the  nervous  system  which  controls  it. 
Moreover,  at  this  time  appear  peculiar  phases  of  the  constructive, 
imitative  nature,  collecting  and  hoarding,  dramatic  and  musical 
interests,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  later  efficiency  in 
these  lines. 

There  must  be  the  chance  for  sand-pile  construction,  sewing 
plays,  cooking  plays,  housekeeping  plays,  doll  plays,  collecting 
and  hoarding  of  common  objects,  dramatic  imitation  of  the  occu- 
pations and  social  customs  of  adults.  The  environment  of  country 
villages  and  the  homes  of  the  poor  fail  to  supply  all  that  is  needed 
along  these  lines.  Playgrounds  and  leaders  in  play  work  are  as 
essential  here  as  are  the  school-rooms. 
..  ..  Children  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of 

More  Venturesome 

age  are   beginning   to   play   games   and   to 


require  more  space  for  play.  Many  of  the 
favorite  games  of  this  age  —  as,  for  example,  hide-and-seek,  tag, 
drop-the-handkerchief,  hopscotch,  and  simple  ball  games  —  may 
be  played  in  vacant  lots,  in  the  larger  dooryards,  or  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  ;  but  the  playing  of  such  games  is  greatly  encouraged 
and  the  dangers  greatly  lessened  through  the  provision  of  a  play- 
ground. But  there  is  a  much  greater  need  of  playgrounds  for 
country  children  of  these  ages  for  other  reasons.  The  free  plays 
of  the  earlier  years  are  continuing,  on  a  larger,  more  venturesome 
scale.  Passion  for  nature,  which  lies  in  every  normal  child's 
breast  at  this  age,  impels  him  to  press  beyond  his  former  narrow 
bounds.  He  must  search  the  earth  and  appropriate  what  he  finds. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  apple-stealing  period.  This  passion  for 
nature,  if  rightly  guided,  will  lead  to  a  higher  and  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  his  own  relation  to  it.  But  this  passion 
needs  direction,  needs  a  headquarters  for  information  and  inspira- 
tion. Only  rarely  is  such  furnished  the  country  boy,  who,  there- 
fore, often  remains  impoverished  amidst  incalculable  wealth  and 
opportunity.  The  country  playground  can  easily  provide  a 
"backyard  fish-pond,"  aquarium,  insect  cages,  aviary,  and 
menagerie,  which  would  furnish  more  information,  interesting 
study,  and  incentive  to  look  for  things,  probably,  than  the  city 
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park  and  menagerie  can  furnish  city  children,  because  the  former 
fall  directly  in  the  line  of  the  child's  activities  and  experience,  and 
because  they  are  largely  of  his  own  creation.  But,  without  these 
aids  and  wise  direction  of  the  passion  for  nature,  the  vast  majority 
of  village  boys  miss  entirely  the  scientific  interest,  loving  apprecia- 
tion, and  moral  inspiration  that  ought  to  result  from  contact  with 
nature.  The  passion  for  nature  finds  expression  in  seeking, 
maiming,  killing,  destroying.  Wild  flowers  are  greedily  and 
ruthlessly  gathered,  creatures  are  chased  and  slaughtered,  in  a 
kind  of  impetuous  savagery.  It  is  so  easy  to  change  all  this.  Dr. 
Hodge's  experience  with  Worcester  children  in  the  matter  of  toad 
killing  is  a  notable  illustration.  In  "Nature  Study  and  Life" 
he  says: 

"While  walking  once  around  a  small  pond,  I  counted  two 
hundred  toads  dead  or  mangled  and  struggling  in  the  water,  and 
learned  next  day  that  two  boys  had  killed  three  hundred  more, 
carrying  them  off  in  an  old  milk-can  to  empty  on  a  man's  doorstep. 
This  five  hundred  does  not  represent  probably  one-tenth  of  the 
number  killed  by  the  children  that  spring  (1897)  around  this  one 
pond.  A  'civilization'  in  which  such  abuses  of  nature  are  possible 
ought  to  be  eaten  alive  by  insects,  and  something  must  be  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  a  system  of  public  education  that  does  not 
render  such  a  thing  impossible.  My  first  impulse  was  to  get  a 
law  passed  and  appeal  to  the  police;  but  the  wiser  counsel  of  a 
friend  prevailed,  and  I  was  induced  to  try  education  of  the  children 
instead.  Accordingly  a  prize  of  $10  was  offered  to  the  Worcester 
school-child  who  would  make  the  best  practical  study  of  the 
'Value  of  the  Common  Toad!'  This  was  offered  March  31,  1898, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  single  toad  was  harmed  at  the 
pond  the  following  April  and  May.  I  would  have  been  well 
satisfied,  had  such  a  result  been  attained  in  five  years.  The  fact 
that  it  came  within  thirty  days  reveals  the  possibility  of  nature 
study  when  united  to  human  interest." 

The    problem    of    the    playground    changes 
Tough  Little  .,,.,,  r 

when  we  come  to  consider  children  of  ten, 

eleven,  and  twelve  years  of  age      Boys  and 

girls  cannot  now  so  well  be  handled  together.  There  must  be  a 
little  more  room  for  the  games  of  this  period.  Genuine  games 
must  and  will  be  played.  These  boys  think  less  and  care  less  about 
grown-up  people  than  at  any  other  time  in  their  lives.  They  are 
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tough  little  Indians,  each  bent  on  showing  his  own  personal 
prowess.  When  they  get  together  in  unrestrained  freedom  and 
enter  upon  some  of  their  games,  one  does  not  always  enjoy  their 
manners  and  their  speech.  It  is  a  moral  lesson  of  no  mean  signifi- 
cance when  these  boys  learn  on  a  "playground"  to  play  even 
better  ball  than  before  and  without  making  the  air  blue.  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  country  boys  are  more  prone,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  evils  of  games  than  city  boys. 

The  country  playground  offers  a  fine  opportunity  in  the 
matter  of  gardening.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  children 
of  the  villages  know  all  about  gardening.  Very  many  country 
children  have  little  to  do  with  flowers  or  with  vegetable  gardens. 
Certainly,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  not  well  instructed  in 
these  dear  delights  of  the  initiated.  The  public  schools,  in  some 
few  towns,  are  beginning  to  do  something  along  this  line,  but  not 
very  much.  The  public  school  is  handicapped  because  it  can 
scarcely  bring  its  instruction  to  a  joyful  fruition.  The  gardens 
are  frequently  abandoned  at  the  close  of  school,  and  the  children 
reap  small  reward  for  their  labor  in  vegetables  at  least.  The 
playground  could  very  successfully  remedy  this  difficulty.* 


ROOSEVELT   ON   RURAL   RECREATION 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  August  7th,  1914 
My  dear  MR.  CURTIS: 

I  appreciate  your  having  sent  me  your  book  on  Play  and 
Recreation  for  the  Open  Country.  I  most  cordially  agree  with 
you  in  the  purpose  of  your  work.  The  men  who  live  in  the  open 
country  must  be  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  the 
backbone  of  tnis  nation,  or  we  have  evil  times  ahead  of  us.  The 
country  must  restore  and  readjust  the  old-time  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  them  to  meet  the  new  needs.  Wealth 
in  the  sense  of  material  wellbeing  must  be  the  foundation  of  life 
in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  for  unless  men  make  enough  money 
or  its  equivalent  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  in  comfort, 
they  will  be  remiss  in  their  duty  to  their  families  and  will  be  a 
drag  on  the  community.  But  material  wellbeing  is  only  the 


*How  these  theories  were  worked  out  in  detail  in  a  rural  town  in  Massachusetts  is  told  in 
'Education  by  Play  and  Games"  by  the  same  author. — Editor 
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foundation,  and  it  is  worthless  without  the  superstructure  of  life 
and  love  and  happiness  which  means  joy  in  life.  The  spirit  of 
play  must  come  into  rural  life  as  having  its  full  place  beside  the 
spirit  of  work.  The  children  should  be  treated  not  as  a  by-product 
of  the  farm,  but  as  the  object  for  which  the  farm  exists.  The 
country  school  must  be  organized  so  as  to  be  once  more,  and  more 
than  ever,  a  social  center;  nor  must  we  forget  the  place  that  the 
country  church  can  play. 

I  wish  you  all  luck  in  what  you  are  striving  to  do. 
Faithfully  yours, 

(signed)   THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Curtis, 

Care  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co., 
New  York 


RECREATION  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

A  recreation  survey  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  made  by  Lee  F. 
Hanmer  and  Clarence  A.  Perry,  as  part  of  a  city  survey  made  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  at  the  request  of  a  local  survey  com- 
mittee, puts  into  facts  and  figures  conditions  known  to  recreation 
workers  as  typical  of  many  cities  besides  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Springfield  is  a  city  of  homes;  it  practically  has  no  congestion 
problem.  Almost  every  house  out  of  the  down-town  district  has  a 
yard,  and  the  apartment  house  has  just  begun  to  appear.  Over 
eighty  percent  of  the  population  are  white  and  of  native  birth. 
The  school  yards  average  2.33  acres  per  school,  about  231  square 
feet  of  free  space  for  each  pupil. 

Surely  no  question  of  play  or  play-space  here!  Yet  the  in- 
vestigators found  that  over  forty  percent  of  the  high  school  boys 
and  thirty  percent  of  the  girls  attend  the  moving  picture  shows 
seven  or  eight  times  a  month.  Home  parties  for  the  boys  and 
girls  were  few.  Baseball,  reading,  and  kite-flying  were  the  only 
activities  reported  by  over  twenty  percent  of  the  boys.  Prison- 
ers' base,  leap  frog,  blind  man's  buff,  bull  in  the  ring,  hare  and 
hound,  duck  on  the  rock,  are  played  by  less  than  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  grammar  school  boys.  Most  of  these  games  were 
mentioned  by  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  or  about  one  in  a 
thousand.  There  was  no  department  of  physical  training  in  the 
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schools,  the  buildings  were  not  available  for  use  in  the  evenings,  or 
for  social  activities  more  than  once  in  nine  or  ten  weeks,  and 
dancing  was  not  allowed. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  were  pointed  out  to  the  commu- 
nity, however,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  them. 
Already  a  department  of  physical  training  and  play  has  been 
added  to  the  schools  and  the  other  recommendations  of  the  in- 
vestigators are  being  considered— the  purchase  of  a  public  schools 
athletic  field,  co-operation  between  the  board  of  education  and  the 
park  board  in  the  utilization  of  park  playgrounds  and  a  system  of 
school  social  centers  maintained  by  the  board  of  education  and  the 
parent-teacher  associations. 


INSTITUTE  IN  PLAY  AND  RECREATION 
GEORGE  ELLSWORTH  JOHNSON,  Conductor 

To  be  held  February  1-20,  1915,  at  The  New  York  School  of  Philanthrophy, 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Director,  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
New  York  City 

At  this  Institute  will  be  discussed  the  chief 

Institute  in  Play 

and  Recreation  problems  that  confront  workers  in  the  field 

— such  as  appropriations,  playground  con- 
struction, equipment,  administration,  activities,  selection  of 
leaders,  training  of  leaders  while  in  the  work,  neighborhood  or- 
ganization, use  of  school  plants,  clubs,  commercialized  recreation, 
dancing,  recreation  in  rural  communities.  The  discussions  will 
be  led  by  persons  who  are  dealing  with  these  problems  at  first 
hand. 

Meeting  and  conferring  with  these  persons,  and  talking  over 
with  other  workers  in  the  field  the  problems,  many  of  which  are 
now  in  the  first  process  of  solution,  will  make  for  breadth  of  view, 
professional  comradeship,  understanding  and  courage. 

The  Institute  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 

Membership  . 

those  actually  engaged  in  play  and  recreation 

work — such  as  superintendents  of  play  and  recreation  systems, 
secretaries  of  play  and  recreation  associations  or  commissions,  and 
supervisors  and  directors  of  play  and  recreation  centers. 
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New  York  City  as  The  City  °f  NeW  Y°rk  IS  an  advantagCOUS 

Institute  Center  center  for  such  an  Institute,  offering  an  un- 

equaled    field    for    observation.     Here    are 

represented  nearly  every  phase  of  play  and  recreation  problems  in 
acute  form  and  also  the  greatest  variety  of  agencies  attempting  to 
meet  these  problems.  It  is  a  field  of  almost  infinite  suggestion  to 
the  student  of  play.  Excursions  are  carefully  planned,  and  many 
of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  play  and  recreation  centers 
are  visited. 

The  underlying  principles  of  play  and  recreation  work  are  also 
carefully  considered  and  the  methods  of  carrying  such  principles 
into  the  practical  field  are  outlined. 

Members  of  the  Institute  are  requested  to  send  in  advance 
suggestions  of  topics  in  which  they  are  especially  interested,  and  to 
come  prepared  to  give  and  take  in  the  discussions.  The  only 
charge  made  is  a  registration  fee  of  $10.00. 


FENCING  ON  THE  PLAYGROUND 

Several  have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  have  rules  which 
should  be  carefully  followed  for  fencing  on  playgrounds.  A  num- 
ber of  bad  accidents  have  occurred  because  the  proper  safeguards 
have  not  been  taken.  In  THE  PLAYGROUND  for  September, 
1914,  a  picture  of  boys  fencing  was  shown  which,  though  the  best 
picture  the  Association  has,  ought  not  to  have  been  published 
because  these  boys  were  fencing  without  plastrons. 

Mr.  Gustavus  T.  Kirby  suggests  that  the  danger  from  fencing 
on  the  playgrounds  is  greater  than  the  benefit  to  be  derived,  that 
one  reason  why  we  do  not  have  more  efficient  American  fencers  is 
that  most  of  the  boys  start  wrong  and  in  that  way  contract  habits 
which  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  when  a  real  master  with  ac- 
curate knowledge  takes  them  in  hand. 

Many  will  be  helped  if  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  will 
send  word  regarding  any  experience  they  have  had  with  fencing 
on  playgrounds. 
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PljlYffrOUfld   rePresents  an^    promotes  the   recreation  in- 
**  terests    of    30,000,000    children    and    young 

people,  indoors  and  outdoors,  throughout  the  year. 


CORRELATION 
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Something  new 
under  the  sun 


Another  way  to  relate  school  to  life  and1 
complete  and  perfect  the  teaching  of  English, 
History,  Geography,  etc.,  by  ficang  in  the  original 
music  which  formed  so  vital  a  part  in  the  development  of 
Nations,  and  in  the  events  chronicled  in  the  great  Liter- 
ature of  all  ages  and  of  all  peoples. 

This  little  booklet  presents  a  chron- 
ological table  of  world  events^  relates 
the  development  of  Music  from  the  An- 
cient Hebrew  civilization,  to  the  present 
time,  which  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  ordinary  text  book  and  also  shows 
how  to  utilize  the  Victor  in  every  de- 
partment of  school  work,  thus  correlat- 
ing music  with  every  other  subject  in 
the  entire  course. 


Victor  XXV 

$67.50  special  quotation 

to  schools  only 

When  the  Victor  is  not 
in  use.  the  horn  can  be 
placed  under  the  instru- 
ment safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Send  for  free  copy  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


You  can  Help  THE  PLAYGROUND  by  mentioning  it  when  you  write  to  advertisers 
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THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH* 
JACOB  A.  Rus 

We  are  told  that  a  score  of  years  ago  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  New  York  City,  after  listening  to  a  plea  for  the 
opening  of  one  playground  for  the  children,  responded  judicially, 
"  Jf  you  can  show  us  that  there  is  anything  educational  in  this  play 
you  plead  for,  we  will  consider  it. "  The  books,  the  buildings,  the 
curriculum,  were  to  them  the  elements  of  the  education  they  were 
set  to  administer.  There  was  nothing  more.  Froebel's  notion 
that  play  is  the  normal  occupation  of  the  child  through  which  he 
grips  moral  relations,  grows  character,  the  foundation  upon  which 
he  built  his  kindergarten,  was  news  to  them,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
rank  nonsense.  The  old  order  change th.  There  are  a  thousand 
kindergartens  in  New  York's  schools  today  and  playgrounds  in 
plenty,  if  never  enough.  From  a  play  meeting  held  in  New  York 
a  while  ago  came  the  cry:  "Rather  a  playground  without  a  school 
than  a  school  without  a  playground."  The  pendulum  swung  too 
far  that  time,  as  it  is  apt  to  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  We  want 
both,  each  in  its  proper  place;  and  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  school  without  full  and  adequate  provision  made  for 
the  children  to  blow  off  their  natural  steam,  there  is  the  place  for 
the  playground.  Strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  old  peda- 
gogues to  use  their  play  as  a  means  of  barring  one  avenue  through 
which  the  boy  escaped  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  bad  boys 
—the  Henry  Ward  Beechers  of  their  day  who  stood  next  to  the 
head  of  the  class  only  when  it  stood  in  a  circle — were  simply  a 
protest  against  the  grind  in  which  there  was  neither  soul  nor  sense 
that  they  could  make  out. 

AM  D-n  rn-  i_  There  has  been  no  more  significant  move- 
A  New  Bill  of  Rights 

ment  than  that  tor  playgrounds  in  the  halt 

century  of  revolt  against  the  old  order  through  which  we  are  yet 
passing.  We  wrote  into  our  national  life  a  new  bill  of  rights,  the 
right  of  the  children,  of  the  tomorrow  ot  the  republic,  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Life — that  is  home,  without 
which  life  is  not  worth  living;  and  the  battle  with  the  slum,  with 
the  dark  and  desolating  tenement,  promptly  raged  in  every  city 


*Mr.  Riis  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  an  article  on  the  play 
movement  for  one  of  the  newspaper  syndicates.  This  paper  represents  the  beginning  of  the  un- 
completed plan  and  is  probably  the  last  writing  he  did. 
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of  the  land.  Liberty — freedom  from  the  shop,  from  grinding  toil 
in  the  young  years  that  the  flower  of  childhood  might  bear  fruit  in 
full  manhood ;  and  the  fight  on  child  labor  took  shape  and  grew. 
The  pursuit  of  happiness — that  is  the  child's  play  and  the  sum  of 
it  all.  Therein  is  the  soul.  We  have  achieved  juveniles  courts, 
probation  officers,  Big  Brothers  to  give  them  life.  That  was 
justice  to  the  boy,  to  the  community.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  you  cannot  make  a  whole  man  out  of  half  a  boy,  and  that 
when  the  boy  is  robbed  of  his  play  he  is  hardly  that.  But  when 
we  are  told  that  sixty  percent  of  children  of  kindergarten  age  in 
Boston  had  never  seen  a  robin  nor  a  dandelion  with  its  golden 
halo,  that  there  were  armies  of  them  in  New  York  who  did  not 
know  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  the  days  when  that  was  one  of  the 
world's  wonders,  and  thousands  in  Detroit  who  had  never  been  to 
Belle  Isle,  its  matchless  playground,  then  we  are  touched  to  the 
quick.  The  republic  without  the  robin  and  the  dandelion  is  a 
mockery  and  a  wretched  fraud.  Laugh  it  you  will:  they  and 
good  citizenship  are  next  of  kin. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  had  the 
What  Were  the  .   . 

^i_-u        TA  •      a  vision  as  the  child  at  the  window  watching  the 

Children  Doing? 

glory  of  the  fading  sunset  turns  to  its  mother: 

"Mamma,  God  can  paint  good."  We  have  seen  better  citizen- 
ship in  the  making  where  the  beautiful  schools  of  today  took  the 
place  of  the  grim  old  barracks;  they  taught  us  that  there  was  in 
civic  beauty  a  civic  asset  unsuspected  till  then:  it  helped  ideals 
grow  in  the  barren  soil  of  the  slum  And  now  comes  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  and  tells  us  why.  In  city  after 
city  where  careful  observations  have  been  made,  more  than  half 
of  the  children  abroad  in  the  street  were  doing  absolutely  nothing. 
They  were  just  loafing.  Thousands  of  them,  asked  by  their  teach- 
ers to  write  about  what  they  did  in  the  hours  when  they  were  not 
in  school,  had  practically  nothing  to  tell.  They  just  "stood 
around"  until  the  proverbial  mischief  that  lies  ever  in  wait  for  idle 
hands  came  their  way  and  found  them  ready. 

It  was  not  strange  that  they  accepted  it;  it  was  the  only  thing 
there.  Moral  starvation  hedged  them  in  on  three  sides;  the  gutter 
on  the  fourth.  No  wonder  the  soil  was  barren;  we  had  left  it  to 
the  sower  of  tares. 

We  heard  the  same  story  from  London  when  they  introduced 
the  country  holiday  over  there.  The  country  at  first  made  no 
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appeal  to  the  children;  their  souls  had  been  deadened.  Not  until 
now  did  we  know  that  we  were  so  far  on  that  road  that  does  not 
lead  to  good  citizenship. 

It  is  well  that  we  do  know.  It  is  well  to  be  told  that  the  shock 
has  told  upon  our  municipalities,  that  dozens  of  cities  are  bestirring 
themselves  to  acquire  recreation  secretaries  with  such  zeal  that  it 
is  difficult  to  provide  the  material.  It  looks  as  if  the  country  were 
coming  to  recognize  not  only  that  a  chance  to  play  is  as  important 
as  a  chance  to  learn  in  the  dull  old  sense,  but  as  if  the  pendulum 
that  swung  too  far  at  the  play  meeting  had  found  its  balance  in  the 
conviction  that  to  have  the  children's  play  guided  and  inspired  by 
the  right  person  is  as  vital  as  to  have  the  right  school  superinten- 
dent. 

A  century  of  city  growth  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  and  not 
least  important  the  things  to  be  undone.  But  with  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  land  coming  to  be  used  as  social  centers  for 
the  play  of  young  and  old  and  bringing  back  in  practical  shape  the 
day  of  the  town  meeting  that  gave  birth  to  our  democracy,  we 
have  made  progress  on  the  whole.  And  what  a  stride,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  in  twenty  years! 

PLAY  THE  LIFE  SAVER* 
JOSEPH  LEE 

President  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Boston,  Mass. 

Work  is  life — or  may  be  if  it  is  the  right  kind  of  work. 

This  admission  seems  to  overthrow  the  proposition  we  are 
seeking  to  establish,  namely,  that  since  life  has  gone  out  of  work 
our  alternative  is  play  or  die — I  mean  the  alternative  for  grown 
people:  we  are  not  going  to  repeat  our  usual  demonstration  that 
for  children  the  alternative  is  play  or  never  quite  be  born. 

Why  is  work  sometimes  real  life,  and  under  what  conditions? 
I  can  best  illustrate  by  going  back  to  my  old  friend  the  kitten, 
whom  I  always  have  to  bring  in  with  me  on  these  occasions.  She 
has  been  chasing  all  these  weeks  a  ball  of  yarn — dodging,  leaping, 
pouncing,  lying  in  wait,  springing  out  on  it.  And  then  some  day 
instead  of  a  ball  of  yarn  it  is  a  mouse.  Does  her  interest  suddenly 
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cease  on  such  occasion?  Does  she  think :  "  Oh,  this  is  no  longer  any 
fun;  it  is  mere  work?"  On  the  contrary,  her  feline  soul  flames  up 
in  her  as  never  before,  all  her  nature  opens  in  full  cry.  At  the 
touch  of  reality  the  last  internal  barrier  gives  way,  and  her  full 
power  is  born.  She  becomes  a  hunting  demon,  a  soul  of  fire,  a 
spirit  that  outruns  all  possible  expression. 

That  is  work.     That  is  what  real  work  should  mean. 

And  yet  the  explanation  behind  this  admitted  fact  makes  it  a 
proof  of  our  proposition  that  play  is  life,  not  a  disproof  of  it. 
Hunting  is  life  to  that  kitten  because  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  her 
nature;  the  full  wreaking  of  her  instinct,  the  coming  true  of  all 
that  her  previous  activity  had  prophesied.  It  is  the  play  element 
in  it  that  makes  it  vital.  The  best  work  is  the  best  thing  in  life 
because  it  is  also  the  fullest  play. 

«7    ,  u     c  And  it  is  true  that  all  work  has  in  it  some  of 

Work  Has  Some  of  . 

*u    f-      *  DI  tne    constituting    elements    of    life    because 

the  Great  Play  ... 

.      .  work  fulfills  some  of  the  great  play  instincts. 

Instincts  .  r  . 

People  often,  for  instance  in  arguing  that  our 

real  life  is  work,  not  play,  cite  the  value  of  sticking  to  your  job, 
gritting  your  teeth  and  plugging  at  it  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
Certainly  there  is  great  value  in  that  attitude — it  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  element  of  value  in  any  form  of  occupation.  But  what 
gives  it  value  is  not  the  bread  and  butter  result  but  the  satisfaction 
of  a  great  human  instinct — namely,  the  fighting  instinct  which  is 
the  commonest  of  all  the  elements  in  play  and  which  administers 
through  play  its  severest  and  most  constant  discipline. 

Is  grit  more  cultivated  in  the  spelling  lesson  or  on  the  ball 
field,  where,  whatever  the  score  may  be  against  you,  however  sick 
you  feel,  you  must  still  buck  up  and  play  the  game?  A  boy  with 
a  broken  finger  would  be  excused  from  his  writing  lesson.  He 
will  keep  on  catching  for  the  home  team  in  that  condition  for  eight 
innings,  and  not  think  to  mention  it.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
misunderstanding  we  are  up  against  that  grit,  of  all  the  human 
qualities,  should  be  cited  as  outside  the  sphere  of  play. 

And  there  is  in  all  work  the  team  sense.  In  every  form  of 
work — what  constitutes  work  indeed — is  the  team  sense  of  making 
good  in  the  society  in  which  you  live.  That  in  my  opinion  is  the 
very  definition  of  work, — not  making  money  but  making  good. 
This  play  satisfaction  in  work  can  be  brought  in  more  than  it  ever 
has  been.  That  is  what  socialism  means, — getting  the  team  sense 
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into  industry.  That  is  why  it  is  the  religion  of  a  large  part  of 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  The  meaning  of  socialism  is  that  the 
work  shall  be  your  work,  that  you  are  not  a  hireling  but  a  member, 
that  the  trade  mark  of  the  factory  shall  be  your  flag,  and  your 
personality  shall  be  expressed  wherever  its  goods  are  sold. 

But  besides  these  two  great  strands  of  life 

Something  More 

w    j  j  *    »*  i  which  are  inevitably  in  all  forms  of  work,  we 

Needed  to  Make  a 

need  something  more  to  live  on.  These  do 
not  of  themselves  constitute  a  life,  though 
they  make  up  a  great  part  of  it.  In  all  our  great  games,  besides 
fighting  and  the  team  sense,  other  instincts  also  find  their  satis- 
faction. In  baseball,  for  instance,  there  is  throwing  at  a  mark, 
striking  with  a  stick,  and  something  of  the  chasing  instinct.  In 
football  there  is  much  of  hunting,  besides  the  especially  realistic 
reproduction  of  tribal  war.  And  so  in  the  game  of  life  some  further 
element  is  also  necessary.  Kropotkin  quotes  the  ordinances  of 
Kuttenberg  (somewhere  back  I  believe  in  the  12th  century), 
"Everyone  must  be  pleased  with  his  work."  That  is  a  good 
ordinance,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out  unless  there  is  in  work 
some  satisfaction  of  the  artisan,  of  the  creative  instinct,  of  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  or  some  other  instinctive  element  besides  those  of 
fighting  and  making  good.  If  by  means  of  trade  schools  we  could 
so  train  the  rising  generation  that  all  work  would  have  at  least 
three  instinctive  elements,  our  problem  would  be  solved. 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  profession,  namely,  work  that  is 
also  play,  that  satisfies  not  only  the  fighting  and  the  team  sense 
but  some  further  instinctive  element  in  our  nature.  Competition 
in  the  professions  is  competition  not  merely  for  a  living  but  for  a 
chance  to  live. 

But,  though  there  are  among  us  many  true  professions,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  civilized  society 
that  their  work  does  not  constitute  a  life.  And  with  the  very 
best  preparation,  with  all  the  means  that  we  can  devise  of  making 
it  significant  and  satisfying,  with  all  that  trade  schools  and  the 
Ruskinization  of  industry  can  ever  hope  to  do,  industrial  work  will, 
in  the  desiccated  trades  which  make  up  the  great  majority  of 
occupation  under  modern  conditions,  never  be  capable  of  carrying 
a  human  life.  Adding  up  columns  of  figures,  tending  a  machine, 
are  not  to  man  what  hunting  is  to  the  cat.  They  are  not  fulfill- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  whatever  we  may  optimistically  say 
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and  hope  upon  the  subject,  they  will  never  be  so.  In  other  words, 
life  has  in  fact  departed  from  modern  industry  so  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  people  are  concerned. 

That  life  and  industrial  work  are  not  corn- 
Work  and  Play 
i  *-ui  •>  patible  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  citing 

Incompatible? 

the  two  systems  of  successful  life  that  have 

hitherto  been  worked  out,  namely,  the  civic  system  as  illustrated 
especially  in  the  ancient  city  commonwealths,  of  which  Athens  is 
the  type  and  the  chivalric.  By  the  systems  of  life  I  mean  prac- 
tical ways  of  living  illuminated  by  an  ideal — theories  of  how  people 
ought  to  live,  furnished  with  practical  ways  of  carrying  them  into 
effect  in  daily  life.  These  two  systems  differed  in  many  ways. 
The  one  is  ancient,  the  other  medieval;  the  one  philosophical,  the 
other  religious;  one  bourgeois,  the  other  aristocratic;  one  civilized, 
the  other  barbarian.  But  different  as  they  were  in  so  many  and 
such  important  ways,  they  were  nevertheless  alike  in  one  funda- 
mental respect.  They  were  both  founded  upon  the  axiom  that 
life  and  industrial  work  are  incompatible.  Both  had  at  their 
base  as  the  fundamental  social  arrangement  the  division  of  society 
into  two  wholly  separate  parts,  practically  into  two  separate 
peoples,  those  who  lived  and  those  who  did  the  work — the  nobles 
and  the  people,  or  the  people  and  the  slaves.  (The  word  "people" 
was  never  applied  to  both  castes  at  once.)  In  both  systems  the 
doing  of  useful  work  was  held  degrading,  incompatible  with  in- 
clusion among  the  living  caste. 

And  these  systems  were  alike  in  one  other  respect.  In  both 
cases  the  life  of  the  living  caste  was  to  be  secured  through  play. 
In  the  one  case  play  expression  was  found  in  reversion  to  the 
aboriginal  occupations  of  man,  fighting  and  hunting.  These 
alone  were  the  occupations  of  a  gentleman.  From  Nimrod  to 
Roosevelt,  from  the  time  when  William  the  Conqueror  drove 
English  peasants  from  their  land  to  make  the  New  Forest,  to  the 
days  of  Leech's  pictures  of  the  English  squire  galloping  over  the 
farmers'  fields,  hunting  has  been  an  occupation  of  the  upper  caste. 
Fighting  has  been  so  much  the  aristocratic  form  of  industry  that 
where  aristocracy  still  prevails,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  acquire  property 
in  any  other  way,  no  title  to  wealth  being  quite  respectable  which 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  some  form  of  violence.  The  horse,  as  the 
necessary  auxiliary  of  the  hunter  or  the  knight,  gave  the  name  to 
this  form  of  civilization.  The  age  of  chivalry  was  the  long  day  of 
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the  man  on  horseback,  the  age  of  the  caballus,   or  nag's   period. 

It  is  true  that  chivalry  included  also  love-making,  not  indeed 
valuing,  still  less  emancipating  woman  as  she  is  or  wants  to  be, 
but  putting  her  on  a  pedestal,  utilizing  her  as  a  means  of  heighten- 
ing the  man's  sense  of  his  own  chivalric  nature.  Indeed  love  of 
women,  rather  than  love  of  country,  was  the  characteristic  motive 
of  chivalric  fighting. 

The  civic  system  on  the  other  hand,  found  life  for  the  upper  or 
living  caste  not  in  reversion  to  the  aboriginal  occupations,  war  and 
hunting,  that  had  preceded  industrialism,  but  in  going  beyond  it 
and  creating  new  forms  of  play.  The  Greek  citizen  found  life  in 
art — "musike"  in  its  many  forms — and  in  the  pursuit  of  science: 
that  is  to  say  in  the  three  great  play  instincts  of  rhythm,  creation 
and  curiosity. 

In  both  systems  war  and  politics,  the  internal  and  external 
occupations  of  the  gang  found  a  leading  place. 

Finally,  during  the  Renaissance,  the  Golden  Elizabethan 
Age  in  England,  the  Cinque  Cento  in  Italy,  there  was  formed  an 
ideal  combining  both  systems — a  combination  unheard  of  till  then, 
and  one  that  must  have  seemed  impossible  at  first,  that  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  scholar,  illustrated  by  the  bright  figure  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  of  Pico  della  Mirandola.  And  that  combination 
is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  a  practical  ideal  at  the  present 
day. 
_,  D  , .  But  the  ideals  of  these  ancient  systems,  even 

The  Problem  of 

_  _.    .       the  composite  ideal  of  the  two  combined, 

Democracy  to  Find 

„       .„  „      . .  cannot    serve    our    turn.     The    problem    of 

How  All  Can  Live 

democracy  is  the  problem  of  finding  some 

way  in  which  all  can  live.  No  plan  by  which  a  part  of  the  people 
are  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  life  can  be  our  plan.  We  can  tolerate 
no  division,  contemplate  no  possibility  of  an  excluded  caste. 

The  success  which  democracy  has  hitherto  achieved  has  been 
political;  and  the  essence  of  that  success — that  wherein  the  real 
emancipation  consists — is  not  in  the  freedom  from  tyranny  or  in 
the  securing  of  better  laws  or  better  government,  but  in  the  direct 
expression  of  the  team  sense  through  sharing  in  political  control. 
Another  step  will  be  the  further  expression  of  the  team  sense 
through  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  industry.  But  while 
waiting  for  industrial  democracy  to  be  achieved,  we  must  find  a 
way  in  which  men  can  live  meantime;  and  even  after  it  has  been 
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established,  some  overflow  will  be  needed  for  that  part  of  human 
nature  that  modern  industry  so  far  as  we  can  foresee  can  never 
contain. 

Our  problem,  a  problem  never  yet  solved  in  human  history,  is 
to  make  life  and  work  compatible.  As  the  great  majority  cannot 
find  true  life  in  work  itself — the  sort  of  work  that  actually  exists  in 
our  industrial  society — there  must  be  leisure  as  well  as  work,  and 
there  must  be  knowledge  of  how  to  use  that  leisure  in  ways  that 
carry  and  express  a  life.  We  must  all  know  how  to  play,  and  have 
time  for  doing  it. 

We  shall  in  the  system  that  we  work  out  learn  something 
from  each  of  those  that  have  preceded.  Like  chivalry,  we  shall 
preserve  war  and  hunting,  in  the  form  of  the  fighting  and  chasing 
games.  Like  the  civic  system,  we  shall  cultivate  science  and  art. 
The  method  of  securing  this  leisure  and  making  this  vital  use  of  it 
in  play  is  the  present  problem  of  our  civilization. 


HOW    FUNDAMENTAL    IS    THE    PLAY    MOVEMENT?* 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York  City 

The  economic  problem,  which  involves  such  an  organization 
of  industry  as  will  make  labor  efficient  and  productive  and  so  make 
leisure  possible,  is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  social  problem 
which  involves  the  development  of  the  worker  as  a  human  being, 
as  an  expert  consumer  of  wealth,  as  one  capable  of  making  a  ration- 
al use  of  leisure  time.  The  ideal  condition  is  one  in  which  labor  is 
sufficiently  severe  for  discipline  and  sufficiently  productive  for 
genuine  enjoyment.  Whether  we  shall  get  the  benefit  of  eco- 
nomic progress  depends  on  our  standard  of  living  and  our  standard 
of  living  depends  on  our  leisure. 

Character  is  determined  where  there  is  free  choice,  and  it  is 
in  hours  of  leisure  that  there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  choice. 
It  is  in  the  choices  and  spontaneous  development  of  our  leisure 
time  that  new  motives  are  generated,  motives  of  industry,  thrift, 
and  rational  budgetary  planning.  The  motives,  however 
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humble,  springing  from  an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  of 
leisure  time  are  of  social  value.  The  desire  to  see  a  moving  picture 
show  may  operate  directly  as  an  incentive  to  promptness  and 
steadiness  at  work.  Appreciation  of  a  baseball  game  may  act  as 
an  incentive  to  forego  a  slighter  indulgence.  Intense  social 
pleasures  grip  the  mind  and  hold  it  to  closer  application.  Habits 
so  formed  quickly  yield  surplus  revenue  above  the  original  crude 
motions  and  give  an  opportunity  for  higher  choices  and  fuller 
enjoyment.  Thus  there  is  constant  interaction  between  the 
economic  nature  and  the  social  nature  of  man. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  gross  perversion  to  assume  that  the 
value  of  leisure  occupations  is  to  be  fully  measured  by  their  effect 
on  industrial  qualities.  Work  has  many  ends.  Like  play,  work 
itself  at  its  best  is  self-expression,  a  means  of  pleasurable  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  but  as  work  is  actually  organized  in  modern 
industrial  society,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  deserves  this 
description.  Much  of  it  is  compulsory  drudgery,  and  for  real 
self  expression,  for  pleasurable  activity,  we  must  turn  to  the 
leisure  time  which  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  work.  Leisure, 
however,  to  perform  its  perfect  function,  must  come  under  the 
rule  of  opportunity.  Everyone  must  have  fit  opportunity,  not 
necessarily  identical  opportunity  or  equal' opportunity,  although 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  equality  of  opportunity  is  de- 
sirable; but  the  ideal  would  be  to  give  all  "fit  opportunity,"  as 
President  Eliot  has  expressed  it,  "in  infinite  variety."  If,  within 
what  is  humanly  practical,  everyone  had  such  variety  of  oppor- 
tunity— for  sports,  music,  social  intercourse  with  congenial  com- 
panions, books,  pictures,  direct  contact  with  nature,  and  other 
rational  leisure  occupations,  opportunities  which  involve  in  part 
education  and  training —  then  the  real  social  value  of  leisure  would 
become  apparent.  As  yet  we  can  get  it  only  in  fragments,  but 
after  all  the  greatest  opportunity  for  those  who  would  add  to  the 
content  of  human  enjoyment  is  to  increase  the  number  and  the 
size  of  such  fragments,  and  to  help  piece  them  together  into  the 
social  whole,  which  is  our  ideal. 
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PLAY  VERSUS  WORK  IN  EDUCATION 
GEORGE  ELLSWORTH  JOHNSON 

Professor  of  Play,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York  City 

In  the  popular  sense,  play  is  what  you  pay  for  doing;  work  is 
what  you  get  paid  for  doing.  In  the  pupil's  mind,  play  is  what 
you  want  to  do;  work  is  what  you  don't  want  to  do.  From  the 
individual's  point  of  view,  play  is  the  thing  worth  while — work  is 
worth  while  only  as  a  means  of  providing  more  money  that  may  be 
spent  for  play.  From  society's  point  of  view,  work  is  the  thing 
worth  while — play  is  a  kind  of  sop  helpful  in  keeping  the  individual 
contented  in  his  work. 

When  you  think  of  it,  there  is  something  very  inconsistent  and 
very  unfortunate  in  these  notions;  for  much  of  the  best  work  of 
the  world  has  not  been  done  for  pay,  the  pupil  learns  faster  when 
he  enjoys  his  studies,  and  the  greatest  of  a  man's  achievements  in 
life — his  master  work — is  generally  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

The  not  very  widely  spread  notion  that  play  may  be  pro- 
ductively useful  and  work  give  pleasure,  is  not  at  all  new.  It  is  as 
old  as  Fenelon,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, — yea,  as  old  as  Plato  and 
probably  older.  Yet  we  who  are  concerned  with  education,  who 
were  long  since  familiar  with  the  idea,  are  in  practice  forever 
dodging  the  issue.  We  believe  in  play, — but  then,  work  must  be 
done  and  we  just  can't  fix  our  eyes  on  what  must  be  done  and  play 
our  way  to  it. 

It  is  my  wish  to  suggest  that  we  have  now  come  to  the  point 
in  education  where  if  we  would  but  fix  our  eyes  upon  play  and  not 
upon  work,  we  should  find  that  we  could  play  our  way  to  neces- 
sary accomplishment  better  and  quicker  than  we  ever  worked  our 
way  to  it. 

IMPROPER  RECREATIONS* 
SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY 

Director    Elizabeth    McCormick    Memorial    Fund;    Former    Superintendent 
United  Charities,  Chicago,  Illinois 

One  of  the  things  strikingly  impressed  upon  social  workers 
when  they  come  into  intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  the 


*Extracts  from  address  read  by  title  at  the  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Atlantic  City,  June  20,  1914.     Courtesy  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
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immigrant  population  is  the  distress  they  experience  in  trying  to 
bring  up  their  children  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  majority  of  them  are  accustomed  to  greater  out-of-door 
activities  in  the  lands  from  which  they  come.  The  folk  songs, 
games  and  dances,  the  times  enjoyed  by  the  family  together,  are 
among  the  charms  of  life  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France,  Germany, 
Sweden  and  other  countries  as  well.  There,  it  is  more  the  custom 
for  the  whole  family  to  have  their  good  times  together.  Here,  the 
special  places  for  the  men  in  the  way  of  saloons  and  other  forms  of 
so-called  recreation,  and  those  that  appeal  particularly  to  the 
children,  help  to  break  the  family  up  and  progressively  to  install 
disintegrating,  specialized  forms  of  diversion. 

This  makes  the  matter  of  present  form  of  amusement  of 
double  consequence.  It  has  its  immediate  effect  on  those  who  are 
participating  in  the  different  kinds  of  recreation,  and  it  is  also 
making  habit  and  tradition  which  will  descend  to  the  children. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  register  the  consequences  of  recreation  on 
wrong  lines  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  participate  in  and  make  a 
habit  of  that  kind  of  recreation.  It  decreases  efficiency,  lowers 
the  tone,  and  is  a  losing  game  for  those  who  practise  it.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  insidiously  confirming  in  the  minds  and  practises  of 
people  in  acquiescence  and  a  demand  for  that  particular  form  of 
city  life.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  any  community  to  have  it  instilled 
in  the  minds  of  its  growing  children  that  it  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  a 
city  to  have  saloons  and  brothels,  arrests,  disorderly  houses,  and  a 
whole  line  of  low  tone,  destructive,  so-called  recreation  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  that  has  taken  place  in 
our  modern  life  is  the  bringing  back  to  the  people  of  open  spaces,  of 
swimming  pools,  field  houses,  playgrounds,  recreation  facilities  of 
a  wholesome  sort. 

As  city  life  is  organized  to-day,  the  working  man  is  unable  to 
provide  proper  recreation  for  himself  and  for  his  children.  It 
must  be  a  community  affair.  Together  the  people  must  plan  and 
make  provision  for  this  matter  of  recreation. 

I  once  heard  a  man  say  that  he  felt  it  almost  more  important 
to  know  what  the  young  men  in  his  employ  did  outside  their  work- 
ing hours  than  what  they  did  while  employed. 

By  the  very  weight  of  present  adjustments, 

Family  Recreation  *  &. 

the   temptation   is   placed   on   the   average 
working  man  to  make  a  wrong  use  of  his 
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recreation  moments.  Some  of  the  most  cheering  sights  that  one 
sees  in  England  are  the  bowling  greens,  the  cricket  fields  and  other 
places  of  recreation  scattered  about  the  cities,  the  working  people 
after  hours  spending  the  long  twilight  in  some  form  of  delightful 
out-of-door  recreation.  Great  use,  also,  is  made  of  vacant  spaces 
— allotments,  they  are  called — along  railroad  tracks.  Indeed,  all 
the  land  about  the  cities  is  parceled  out  to  those  who  wish  to  use  it 
for  flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  and  as  one  travels  about  one 
sees  hundreds  of  people — men,  women  and  children,  employed  in 
this  way  during  their  leisure  moments. 

In  the  parks  about  Paris  one  will  see  whole  families,  father, 
mother,  children,  the  grandfather  and  the  grandmother,  all  playing 
together,  or  with  employments  and  recreations  suitable  to  each 
group. 

In  Germany,  the  average  working  man  loves  to  spend  his 
Sunday  in  the  open  air.  In  the  large  cities  they  start  early  in  the 
morning  with  their  whole  family,  even  the  babies.  They  take 
their  dinner,  the  children  their  playthings,  the  mother  some 
needlework.  By  train  or  trolley  they  reach  some  place  in  the 
country  and  settle  under  a  tree  in  the  meadow,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  at  any  place  they  like,  for  the  day.  In  the  smaller  places 
where  the  open  country  can  be  reached  more  easily,  they  some- 
times prefer  having  an  early  dinner  at  home,  but  the  afternoon  is 
spent  out  in  the  open. 

Around  nearly  all  the  large  German  cities  are  so-called  garden 
colonies.  A  big  area  is  divided  into  small  lots  that  are  left  for 
garden  purposes.  The  single  lots  are  sometimes  only  about  six- 
teen to  thirty-three  feet,  but  the  tract  contains  a  little  cottage  or 
arbor,  a  small  lawn  and  heap  of  sand  as  a  playground  for  the  young- 
sters; and  in  these  places  an  abundance  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  raised.  Many  working  people  seize  this  opportunity  to  have 
a  bit  of  land  of  their  own.  These  garden  colonies  are  accessible, 
and  every  free  hour  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  spent  there. 

This  observation  has  been  made  by  a  German  social  worker: 
"There  is  no  sport  that  might  be  called  the  National  German 
sport.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  fact  that  Germany  does  not 
suffer  so  much  as  other  nations  do  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
family.  Until  now,  the  recreation  opportunities  for  the  working 
people  helped  to  draw  the  family  together,  and  one  thing  that  has 
retarded  the  more  formal  organization  and  specialization  of  sport 
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is  that  it  would  tend  to  separate  the  family."  Walking,  bi- 
cycling, hill  climbing,  swimming,  rowing,  all  are  very  popular  in 
the  countries  abroad.  They  have  paid  greater  attention  to  the 
care  of  streams  and  of  water  resources  than  has  been  the  case  in 
this  country. 

In  England  the  Half  Holiday  Association  is  an  indication  of 
the  value  that  is  placed  on  recreational  facilities.  This  Associ- 
ation has  equipped  country  houses  and  places  that  make  a  de- 
sirable destination  for  a  half  day's  walk  or  bicycle  ride.  Here, 
somebody  is  in  attendance  to  act  as  host,  and  the  fine  old  English 
places  receive  the  people  who  are  on  the  walk  or  the  ride  and  pro- 
vide meals  or  accommodation  for  the  night. 

What  we  want  in  this  country  is  to  create  an 

An  Appetite  for  the  .  ,  ' 

_.  appetite  for  the  open  air,  for  wholesome  rec- 

Open  Air 

reations,   a   love   for    trees    and    grass    and 

flowers — for  God's  great  out-of-doors.  It  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  such  things,  but  out-of-doors  is  a  big  place.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  of  sunshine.  These  things  can  be 
made  available  for  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child,  if  only  the 
community  appreciates  the  necessity.  We  need  them  and  must 
have  them. 

We  must  stop  instilling  into  the  minds  of  our  growing  children 
that  saloons,  dance  halls,  passive  recreations,  are  the  right  kind  of 
thing.  Vicarious  exercise  will  save  no  one.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
sit  around  a  prize  ring  or  on  baseball  bleachers,  on  benches  in 
stuffy  moving  picture  shows,  and  watch  somebody  else  in  action. 
The  individual  must  move  his  own  muscles,  must  bathe  his  own 
lungs  in  fresh  air,  must  let  the  sunshine  do  its  work  on  his  own  face 
and  arms.  We  want  to  give  the  out-of-doors  back  to  the  people. 
We  want  each  individual  to  have  the  right  kind  of  facilities,  to 
acquire  right  tastes  and  habits  in  recreation,  and  to  hand  down  to 
his  children  the  right  kind  of  traditions  in  recreation.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  a  nation  to  have  the  right  kind  of  songs.  Is  it  not 
fully  as  important  that  our  recreation  and  play  should  be  upbuild- 
ing, helpful,  satisfying  and  ennobling? 
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BY  ONE  MAN* 

An  Open  Letter  to  Girls  and  Boys  Who  Go  to  School : 

Dear  Children — Out  at  my  house  on  Lindsay  street,  by  the 
river,  I  have  dug  up  about  five  hundred  roots  of  my  iris  plants  that 
I  want  you  to  come  and  get  and  plant  in  your  yards.  I  want  to 
make  it  easy  for  a  lot  of  people  to  have  some  fun  raising  flags. 

The  iris,  as  you  all  know,  is  one  of  the  earlier  spring  flowers,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily  grown  of  all  our  flower- 
ing plants. 

In  New  England,  where  I  was  "brought  up,"  as  they  say 
down  east,  the  iris  is  called  flower-de-luce.  In  the  south  and  west, 
where  many  of  you  were  "raised, "  these  fine  flowers  are  known  as 
flags!  It  is  the  national  flower  of  France.  The  Frenchmen  spell 
its  name  fleur-de-lis  and  pronounces  it  "flur-de-lee. "  It  is  known 
to  the  trade  in  seeds  and  plants  as  German  iris,  to  distinguish  it 
from  English,  Spanish,  Siberian,  Dutch  and  Japanese  iris.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  French  iris.  The  botany  books  say  it  is  a 
monocotyledonous  plant  of  the  iridacese  family.  If  this  descrip- 
tion excites  your  curiosity  as  much  as  the  flower  excites  my  ad- 
miration, you  will  come  out  and  get  the  four  or  five  roots  I  have 
put  in  a  paper  bag  for  each  one  of  you,  to  be  planted  right  now  in  a 
sunny  spot  in  your  garden.  The  bags  will  be  ready  Saturday 
morning.  The  first  one  hundred  girls  and  boys  who  come  between 
8  and  9  o'clock  will  get  the  bags,  a  chance  to  see  a  garden  in  action 
and  a  hearty  welcome. 

All  you  have  to  do  about  it  is  to  bring  a  little  letter  saying 
that  you  will  carefully  plant  the  roots  and  tend  them  until  they  are 
big  plants,  able  to  care  for  themselves.  Please  let  your  letter  say 
where  you  live  and  what  school  you  attend.  You  see,  I  want  to 
know  how  well  you  can  write  and  fold  a  letter,  so  I  can  tell  what 
kind  of  a  school  you  go  to.  I  want  to  know  where  you  stay,  so  I 
can  slip  around  next  May  or  June  and  enjoy  with  you  the  dandy 
flowers  you  are  sure  to  have  if  you  treat  the  roots  and  plants  kindly. 

The  bags  will  have  in  them  four  and  maybe  five  different 
colors  of  iris,  and,  as  like  as  not,  I  will  throw  in  some  lemon 


*Published  in  The  Daily  Times,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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(yellow)    lilies  for    "brotus, "    or    "lagniappe,"  as    they  say  in 
Savannah  and  Charleston  and  in  New  Orleans 

Mine  is  the  first  house  on  Lindsay  by  the  river.  You  will 
know  it  by  the  red  and  green  hitching-log  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  little  garden  where  the  monocotyledonous  folks  of  the  old 
family  of  iridaceae  were  raised. 

I  hope  you  will  be  on  hand  at  just  8  o'clock  Saturday  morn- 
ing, for  we  must  stir  about  swiftly  to  hand  out  a  hundred  bags  and 
take  in  a  hundred  letters  in  sixty  minutes. 

Your  friendly, 

EDWARD  A.  ABBOTT 

FOR   NOBODY   BUT  THE  LITTLE   COLORED  FOLKS 
MR.  ABBOTT  INVITES  THEM  TO  ACCEPT  ROOTS  AND  BULBS 

While  the  invitation  of  Edward  A.  Abbott  to  go  to  his  home 
and  get  a  supply  of  flower  roots  and  bulbs  was  extended  to  all  the 
school  children  in  the  city,  and  while  the  response  was  gratifying 
to  him,  so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  the  children  from  the 
colored  schools  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered. 
Now  Mr.  Abbott  extends  an  invitation  to  all  colored  school 
children — and  to  them  only — to  appear  at  his  home  at  8  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  and  get  supplies  of  the  roots  and  bulbs.  He 
makes  the  whole  matter  clear  in  the  following: 

To  The  Chattanooga  Times. 

In  my  letter  to  "The  Children  Who  Go  to  School"  I  said, 
"All  the  children  of  all  the  schools."  All  the  public  and  private 
schools  for  white  children  were  represented  by  the  150  girls  and 
boys  who  came  to  my  house  for  the  iris  plants  and  lily  bulbs  I  had 
put  in  bags  for  them.  They  came  in  a  pouring  rain,  in  auto- 
mobiles, in  hacks,  wagons,  on  wheels  and  afoot.  Little  and  big 
ones  came  and  each  went  away  with  a  bag  full  of  things  with  which 
to  "have  fun  raising  flags."  My  little  visitors  were  all  white 
folks'  children! 

The  absence  of  the  colored  children  is  not  accounted  for  by 
the  heavy  rainstorm;  nor  do  I  believe  they  stayed  away  because 
they  do  not  care  for  flowers,  for  I  know  that  many  of  our  most 
zealous  flower  growers  are  negroes. 
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Believing  they  stayed  away  for  another  and  very  commenda- 
ble reason,  I  am  going  to  reward,  as  well  as  I  may,  their  patriotic 
sacrifices  by  having  another  distribution  of  plants  next  Saturday 
morning,  for  colored  children  only,  so  all  students  of  the  schools 
for  colored  children  are  invited  to  share  in  this  little  effort  to  make 
our  city  more  beautiful.  The  obligation  to  beautify  falls  with 
equal  weight  on  all  classes  of  our  people.  A  city  can  make  civic 
progress  only  through  the  efforts  of  all  its  citizens.  The  co- 
operation of  the  colored  people  is  needed  in  this  matter  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  disappoint  us. 

The  supply  of  plants  for  this  distribution  is  limited,  so  I  can 
promise  only  five  iris  roots  to  each  of  the  150  girls  and  boys  who 
get  to  my  house  at  8  o'clock.  I  expect  each  child  to  bring  a  little 
letter  promising  to  plant  the  roots  and  take  care  of  them.  The 
letter  may  also  contain  the  name  of  the  school  which  the  writer 
attends,  the  place  where  the  roots  will  be  planted  and,  of  course, 
the  child's  name. 

EDWARD  A.  ABBOTT 

FOR   COLORED   CHILDREN  WHO  WERE   DISAPPOINTED 
MR.  ABBOTT  WILL  DISTRIBUTE  MORE  IRIS  AND  LILY  ROOTS 

To  The  Chattanooga  Times. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  disappoint  a  child,  say  the  child  welfare 
people  who  have  studied  the  young  ones  up  one  way  and  down  the 
other. 

The  great  fun  I've  had  in  giving  away  350  bags  of  iris  and 
lily  plants  to  the  school  children  has  been  marred  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  host  of  colored  young  folks  who  came  to  my  house 
too  late  and  too  numerous  to  share  in  last  Saturday's  distribution. 
I  was  prepared  for  200  of  the  young  garden  enthusiasts,  but  was 
not  fixed  for  the  300  or  400  who  answered  my  call  to  get  "next  to 
the  ground." 

To  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disappointment  of  these 
children  and  to  reward  their  zeal  and  patience  I  have  made  another 
raid  on  my  iris  and  lily  beds  and  have  made  ready  another  hun- 
dred bags  of  plants  for  those  who  found  the  way  to  my  place,  but 
went  away  empty-handed.  So,  only  those  who  were  here  last 
Saturday  and  got  no  plants,  are  expected  to  come  next  Saturday 
to  help  me  repair  the  damage  a  big  lot  of  disappointed  children 
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may  have  suffered  at  my  hand  because  I  under-estimated  the 
number  of  people  who  want  to  plant  and  raise  something  good  to 
look  at.  Come  after  8  and  before  9. 

EDWARD  A.  ABBOTT 

About  42,000  iris  and  1000  lily  bulbs  were  distributed,  and 
Mr.  Abbott  says  what  was  remarkable  to  him  was  that  of  all  the 
children  who  came  none  failed  to  be  courteous  to  one  another  and 
to  him.  A  few  days  later  he  called  a  newsboy  to  buy  a  paper  and 
the  boy  said:  "My  plants  are  all  growing,  Mr.  Abbott." 

The  play  movement  all  over  the  country  needs  more  men 
like  Mr.  Abbott. 


OAKLAND  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  RECREATION 

CENTERS 

Report  of  the  Recreation  Department,  City  of  Oakland,  California 

The  Oakland  Recreation  Department  maintains  thirty-eight 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  the  year  'round.  Thirty  of 
these  are  school  yard  playgrounds  and  eight  are  large  park  re- 
creation centers.  In  addition  to  the  playgrounds  for  children 
many  sports  and  pastimes  are  provided  for  the  adults.  The 
recreation  grounds  are  becoming  more  popular  every  day.  Tennis, 
baseball,  football,  volley  ball  and  folk  dancing  are  the  favorite 
sports  for  grown-ups.  Social  center  buildings  are  available  for 
club  meetings,  lectures,  entertainments  and  dancing.  Each  re- 
creation center  or  playground  is  in  charge  of  trained  supervisors 
whose  duties  are  to  lead  and  protect  the  children  in  their  play  and 
to  promote  and  organize  games,  sports  and  other  activities  for  all 
patrons  of  the  grounds. 

Good  behavior  is  the  password  to  all  these  opportunities. 
The  playground  is  one  of  the  greatest  preventives  of  poor  behavior 
and  delinquencies.  Many  boys  and  girls  who  were  difficult  to 
manage  at  home  and  in  school  have  become  models  through  the 
constructive  influence  of  the  playground. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  activities  to  be  found 
in  the  recreation  grounds: 

Both  informal  and  organized  athletic  games 

Athletics  .  .  ,& 

of  all  kinds  are  provided  on  the  playgrounds. 
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Five  baseball  leagues  will  soon  start  in  the  playgrounds  and  any 
boy  who  wishes  to  may  engage  in  the  national  game.  There  are 
ten  public  tennis  courts  in  Oakland  which  receive  constant  use 
during  the  leisure  hours  of  the  people.  The  courts  are  frequently 
used  for  exhibition  and  match  games  by  expert  players.  Maurice 
McLaughlin,  world's  amateur  tennis  champion,  occasionally  uses 
the  courts  at  Mosswood  Park  for  exhibition  games  and  pronounces 
these  courts  to  be  equal  to  the  best. 

Several  basket  ball  courts  are  provided  at  each  playground 
and  leagues  organized  in  which  as  many  as  five  and  six  teams  are 
entered  from  a  single  playground.  Volley  ball  is  a  new  game,  but 
during  the  past  year  has  become  very  popular.  During  the  fall 
season  football  is  given  much  attention,  the  soccer,  American  and 
Rugby  games  all  being  played.  The  Oakland  and  Polytechnic 
High  Schools  used  the  Bay  View  football  field  last  season  for  prac- 
tice and  match  games. 

Field  and  track  meets  are  frequently  held  during  the  spring 
season.  Classifications,  events  and  leagues  are  provided  in  the 
above  sports  so  that  any  amateur  athlete  may  enter,  regardless  of 
age. 

Outdoor  gymnasium  apparatus  is  provided 

Gymnasium 

on  nearly  all  the  playgrounds.  Here  the 
play  leaders  guide  the  use  of  the  rings,  bars  and  promote  tumbling, 
wrestling,  and  other  games. 

.  _  On  several  of  the  recreation  grounds  oppor- 

Manual  Training  ,  .       , 

tumties  for  boys  and  girls  occupation  work 
are  offered.  Model  building,  clay  modeling,  basketry  and  rafna 
are  the  principal  branches  taught. 

Play  leaders  are  required  to  teach  a  great 

Small  Children's  .  .       . 

D    ar  ment  number  of  circle,  singing  and  running  games 

to  small  children  coming  to  the  playgrounds. 
Storytelling  hours  are  occasionally  held  when  professional  story- 
tellers from  the  Oakland  Library  Department  come  to  entertain 
the  children  with  tales  about  adventures,  fairies  and  folklore.  The 
sand  box  is  always  in  evidence  and  is  well  patronized  by  the  little 
tots. 

Folk  dancing  is  an  important  department  for 

Folk  Dancing  .  t  j     T..J  AI  j 

girls  and  children.  Almost  every  day  on 
each  playground  classes  are  held  and  the  children  learn  to  dance 
the  folk  dances  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
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Clubg  A  favorite  method  of  handling  groups  on  the 

recreation  ground  is  by  organizing  them  into 

clubs  for  various  purposes.  There  are  outdoor  women's  clubs  for 
the  mothers,  older  sisters  and  friends  of  the  children.  Groups  of 
Camp  Fire  girls  for  girls  between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Blue  Bird  groups  for  girls  under  twelve,  boys'  clubs  formed  for 
numerous  purposes,  and  dramatic  clubs. 

The  clubs  are  organized  with  a  president,  secretary  and  va- 
rious committees  and  are  responsible  for  their  own  activities  with 
such  assistance  as  may  be  given  them  by  the  play  leaders. 

Any  person  may  join  a  club  by  vote  of  the  members,  or  a  new 
club  is  organized  when  a  large  enough  group  is  formed. 

The  field  houses  on  the  various  playgrounds 

Field  Houses  .  •  «..•• 

are  equipped  with  shower  baths,  dressing 
rooms,  toilets,  lavatories  and  lockers.  Clean  towels  are  supplied 
for  the  shower  baths.  There  is  also  maintained  on  each  play- 
ground a  supply  of  athletic  materials  such  as  baseballs,  footballs, 
basket  balls,  bats  and  games.  These  supplies  are  issued  to  the 
patrons  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  books  are  issued  from 
the  Public  Library,  except  that  all  supplies  must  be  used  on  the 
playground  and  must  be  returned  before  closing  time  each  day. 
All  these  facilities  are  free  to  the  public. 

Several  recreation  center  buildings  are  main- 
Recreation  Center 
Buildings  tamed  by  the  department  and  are  equipped 

with  halls,  game  rooms,  committee  meeting 

rooms  and  dressing  rooms.  These  buildings  are  used  for  club 
meetings,  dramatics,  entertainments,  games  and  social  purposes. 
Free  permits  for  the  use  of  these  buildings  may  be  obtained  by  any 
responsible  organization  which  will  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

During  the  summer  season  frequent    trips 

Walking  Trips  ,     °  • 

(or  hikes  )  are  planned  and  conducted  into 

the  nearby  woods  and  hills.  Many  boys  and  girls  cannot  go  away 
for  the  summer  vacation,  and  these  trips  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  country  without  expense. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  activities  in  the 

Festivals  .        1 

playgrounds  is  the  preparation  and  produc- 
tion of  festivals,  pageants  and  celebrations.  Every  national 
holiday,  such  as  Independence  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
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Admission  Day,  is  celebrated  with  suitable  ceremonies  upon  each 
playground. 

The  annual  playground  May  Festival  is  a  fixed  institution  in 
Oakland  and  is  looked  forward  to  by  thousands  of  our  citizens.  In 
1913  the  May  Festival  was  held  in  Lakeside  Park.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred children  participated  in  the  various  pageants.  About  10,000 
people  witnessed  the  production.  The  May  Festival  this  year  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  9th,  and  plans  and  rehears- 
als are  well  under  way. 

The   new   Municipal   Boat   House   and   re- 

Municipal  Boat  ...  T     .        ,  ,       .        - 

Houge  creational  activities  on  Lake  Merntt  have 

recently  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Playground  Directors. 

The  Municipal  Boat  House  is  equipped  with  row  boats,  sail 
boats,  canoes  and  large  whale  boats  for  use  for  crew  rowing. 
Lockers  and  mooring  privileges  have  also  been  provided  for  pri- 
vately owned  boats.  Also,  an  excursion  launch  was  secured  to 
provide  regular  trips  around  the  lake  at  a  very  small  fare  to  the 
general  public. 

During  the  month  of  October  (the  second  month  of  operation 
of  the  Boat  House)  11,119  persons  went  out  in  boats.  Of  this 
number  over  half  the  rides  were  practically  free,  2797  being  in  the 
form  of  crew  rowing  for  school  boys  and  girls  and  the  balance  in 
private  boats,  of  which  there  are  now  107  and  for  which  there  is 
but  a  small  charge  for  storage. 

In  spite  of  all  the  gratis  use  of  this  aquatic  playground  of  the 
City  of  Oakland  and  the  consideration  chiefly  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public  and  in  spite  of  the  reduction  to  half  of  the  former  price  of 
rent  boats  this  new  institution  has  more  than  paid  its  own  oper- 
ating expenses — and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

FINANCES 

Amount  of  Appropriation  How  Expended 

Year                                                                           Maintenance  Improvements 

1908-09  $      750.00 

1909-10  9,480.97  $  2,491.88  $  6,989.09 

1910-11  19,769.65  11,658.51  8,111.14 

1911-12  40,000.00  18,885.89  21,604.61 

1912-13  50,000.00  32,390.16  17,994.90 

1913-14  77,400.00  43,865.47  33.962.58 

1914-15  (Present  Fiscal  Year)  77,839.00 
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1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 


1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 


(One  Month) 
(Eight  Months) 
(Twelve  Months) 
(Twelve  Months) 
(Twelve  Months) 
(Twelve  Months) 
(Four  Months) 


(Four  Months) 


ATTENDANCE 

595 
11.125 
280,165 
432,486 
738,805 
978.569 
508,135 

GAMES 

Baseball 

112 

1,224 

5,012 

10.563 

15,098 

28.018 

14,963 


Basketball 

52 

365 

2.647 

3,073 

4,323 

8,654 

6,031 


Volley  ball 
29 

1,002 

12,687 

4,371 

8,030 

24,274 

14,521 


880  Sunday  Baseball  Permits  issued  July  1.  1913,  to  June  30.  1914 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 

July  December 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 


5 
15 
27 
50 
53 
64 


3 
11 
22 
49 
49 
71 


NUMBER  OF  GROUNDS  MAINTAINED 

2 

5 

9 
11 
13 
15 
38 


A    RECREATION    MEETING    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO 

A  large  number  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
interested  in  recreation  are  co-operating  in  arranging  for  a  rec- 
reation meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  between  July  5th  and 
10th. 

The  San  Francisco  Playground  Commission,  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Playground  Directors,  the  Alameda  Recreation  Com- 
mission, the  Berkeley  Playground  Commission,  the  University  of 
California,  the  Recreation  League  of  San  Francisco,  are  all 
represented.  In  addition  a  number  of  men  and  womeii  have  been 
asked  to  serve  as  members  at  large  of  a  committee  to  help  with 
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this  meeting.     Workers  from   other  lands  are  being  invited  to 
participate. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  throughout  the 
country  doubtless  know  of  those  who  have  had  valuable  expe- 
rience in  the  recreation  movement  who  are  planning  to  be  in 
San  Francisco  in  attendance  at  the  Exposition  at  that  time.  It 
will  help  if  any  one  knowing  of  such  persons  will  send  their  names 
to  Mr.  Eustace  M.  Peixotto,  1058  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  RETURNS 

Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock,  of  London,  England,  who  was 
among  the  first  to  spread  the  glad  word  of  the  renaissance  of 
storytelling  to  America,  is  again  in  this  country.  She  will  give  a 
course  of  ten  lectures  with  storytelling  in  New  York  City  during 
March  and  April. 

Another  distinguished  visitor  in  America  this  year  is  Cecil 
J.  Sharpe,  who  has  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  development  of 
folk  dancing  not  only  in  England  but  in  America. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

BOYS'  CLUBS 

By  CHARLES  S.  BERNHEIMER  and  JACOB  M.  COHEN.    The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  Trade  Selling 

Agents,  New  York 

A  talk  from  practical  experience  is  given  in  this  book.  Among  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  premature  decline  of  a  club  are  large  and  swollen  treasuries,  the 
formation  of  a  new  rival  club,  prolonged  adjournment  of  the  club,  a  weak  leader 
or  neglect  by  those  in  authority  in  one  of  the  several  activities  of  the  club  and 
cliques. 

The  writers  recommend  strongly  the  inclusion  of  athletic,  literary  and  so- 
cial interests  in  every  club,  as  making  for  better  development  for  the  boys  and 
a  more  permanent  club.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  girls'  clubs,  and  the  appen- 
dix contains  a  list  of  plays,  topics  for  debates  and  discussion,  typical  constitution. 


PHOTO  PUBLICITY 

SLIDES  and  PHOTOGRAPHS 
SOCIAL  SUBJECTS 

For  Sale  O»ly        No  Rental 

HINE  PHOTO  CO. 

Lincoln  Park         -  -         Yonken,  N.  Y. 
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Playgrounds  for  a  Million  Children  This  Year 


MAY  1st,  1914,  more  than  seventy-two  million  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  city  and  country  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  lived  in  communities 
which  have  not  yet  made  provision  for  the  wholesome 
use  of  the  leisure  time  even  of  the  children  and  young 
people.      About   two   million   of   these   people   are   now 
striving  with  the  help  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  to  make  such  provision.    In  addi- 
tion about  two  million  more  live  in  communities  which 
have  requested  help  this  year  in  solving  the  problem. 

What  can  be  done  depends  upon  the  number  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  made  available  for  these  campaigns — 
each  thousand  dollars  given  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America  for  field  work  in  general 
means  the  establishment  of  a  recreation  system  for 
twenty  thousand  children  and  young  people. 
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New  York  City 


I  would  sooner  have  $10  spent  for  marbles  for 
children  to  play  with  than  $1,000  In  marble  above 
my  grave.  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
$100  worth  of  flowers  given  to  urchins  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  Boston  than  sent  to  my 
funeral. 
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